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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


[* composing in any language, the various difficulties 
to be surmounted may be summed up in three 
classes—Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom. 

The Accidence is the first step, and must be learned 
from the grammar. These exercises will perhaps be of 
use to practise the learner in the cases and inflexions, but 
a fair acquaintance with them is presumed before start- 
ing to write Greek Prose at all. 

The Syntax must also in the main be learned from the 
grammar; but as the grammar is intended primarily for 
other purposes than to assist in composition, it has been 
thought advisable to give here some notes on Greek con- 
structions, arranged so that the learner may readily refer 
to them, and find what he is likely to want more easily 
than he could in a grammar. 

Some hints on Idiom, also, have been given here, so as 
to guide the student in those places where he is most 
likely to go wrong, and to suggest to him, without going 
too rouch into detail, some ideas on the leading differences 
between the methods of expression adopted respectively in 
the English and Greek languages. 

A few words must be said about the Exercises. It is 
sometimes the practice to teach composition in the earlier 
stages eutirely by short sentences illustrating special con- 
structions. There is a note on the special construction, 
an example or two, and then an exercise upon it. Then 
you pass on to another construction similarly illustrated. 


This is very systematic ; and it seems as though when 
Vv 
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the learner has been through a course of such exercises, he 
ought to know a good deal about the language. 

The great, objection to this plan is that it is dull. No 
interest in composing can possibly be inspired in the 
learner who has detached clauses to translate about ‘the 
Christian duty of shearing sheep rather than flaying 
them,’ or ‘the lion eating the gardener and the gardener’s 
aunt. On the other hand, a connected tale need not be 
any harder than detached sentences; it may illustrate 
Greek constructions quite as fully and clearly, and with 
far more variety ; and it is certain to be more lively. And 
every schoolmaster knows—what, indeed, is only common 
sense—that in teaching, dulness of method is a more 
serious obstacle to progress than all others put together. 
On this system, moreover, the boy gets to feel at once, 
what he never can feel about sentences, that he is really 
composing, writing something, and that it is within his 
power, if he takes pains, to do really good work, in which 
he may take pride and pleasure; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty. And 
when this idea gets hold of him, progress is certain. 

I have therefore given the exercises from the first in 
the form of separate tales, complete in themselves. Many 
of the stories are not new, but I have endeavoured to put 
them into a more or less lively shape, and yet one adapted 
for turning into Greek. The first two parts consist 
entirely of tales thus written, Part III. containing pas- 
sages from histories of a kind adapted for more advanced 
students; while in Part IV. I have given a few passages 
of rhetorical prose to be done in the style of Demosthenes, 
and a very few at the end, of a dialectic or philosophical 
kind, for those more advanced boys who have read a little 
Plato. 

For similar reasons, I have put the Notes on Construc- 
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tions and Idiom all together at the beginning, in order that 
the learner may not be wearied with exercises illustrating 
special points, but may have all the materials at hand 
(ready sorted) to solve any difficulty of construction or 
idiom that may arise. In this way, it is hoped, he will 
find much less sameness, and at the same time, by con- 
stant reference to the notes, will gradually learn a good 
deal more Greek, and in a more permanent way, than he 
might do by taking up point after point by itself. Jn this 
way, also, he learns in a more natural (and not really less 
systematic) manner, and gets to be more independent than 
if he is kept in the leading-strings of special exercises 
illustrating only special points. A further advantage of 
this arrangement is that the book may still be useful to 
the student, when he has ceased to do these exercises. 

The vocabulary is meant to supply all the common 
Greek words required in the exercises; any uncommon 
ones being given in the notes to each exercise. But the 
learner should specially attend to one or two points. 

(1) Always have a Greek-English lexicon at hand, to 
see what the usage of the Greek word is. Greek compo- 
sition will be learned five times as quickly if the lexicon 
is kept as much in use as the English-Greek vocabulary. 

(2) When a word is not given, think of synonyms at 
once ; do not giveitup. Ifyou cannot find ‘astonishment,’ 
look out ‘surprise,’ and so on, 

(3) Often you have no need to look out the word at all; 
when you have recast the sentence into the simple shape 
fit for Greek Prose, you will find you know the words 
already. This is especially the case with the later exer- 
cises (Parts III., 1V.); and will account for the fact that 
the vocabulary will be found more complete in the earlier. 
For example, words like ‘ wolf, ‘dog,’ ‘table,’ require 
looking out. There is one, and probably only one, Greek 
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word corresponding to them; but in sentences like ‘he 
inquired into the source of her inability, ‘he poured out 
invective of the utmost virulence, a little thought dis- 
closes to us that we only want the Greek for ‘ asked why 
she could not, ‘blamed very dreadfully,’ which we pro- 
bably know. , 

The lists given before the vocabulary are intended to 
assist the student to find pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and prepositions, and also the references to the Notes on 
Constructions, as easily as possible. It is a constant 
complaint about grammars, that ‘it is so hard to find 
the place.’ I have done my best to make such a com- 
plaint impossible here. If everything else fails, let the 
Table of Contents be tried. The List of Conjunctions is 
practically an index to the Notes on Constructions: for 
example, the learner looks out there ‘so that,’ and not 
only finds the Greek for it, but is referred to the full ex- 
planation in sections 49-55. The Scheme and Index of 
Moods are intended to give a general view, to clear the 

student’s mind when he has learned many details. The 
necessary information about the Artzcle will be found on 
page 220. 

. A hint in conclusion. The one unfailing way to learn 
Cornposion=t6 which all notes, and lists, and books are 
but secondary—is careful, constant study of the great 
Greek writers. Whatever Greek books you read, always 
have them at hand when you are doing composition, and 
constantly refresh your mind and taste by reading a few 
lines or sentences. In this way progress will be made, 
almost unconsciously, with surprising rapidity. 
A. 8S. 
Ruesy, 1876. 
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NOTE TO THIRTEENTH EDITION 


Since this book was first published in 1876, I have 
endeavoured, in the various reprints which have from 
time to time been issued, to correct such errors as were 
either discovered by myself or kindly pointed out to me 
by others. When I was informed some weeks ago that 
a new edition was required, I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to revise the whole book, taking care to keep 
throughout the old paging, and the order and numbers 
of the sections, in order to prevent the inconvenience. 
which would otherwise have been found, when different 
editions were used in the same class. 

The alterations made may be summarised as follows: 
—In the Notes on Constructions (pp. 1-49), and the 
Notes on Idiom (pp. 50-103), I have removed a few 
inaccuracies that had escaped notice; altered slightly 
the wording of some explanations, where they seemed 
either inadequate or wanting in clearness; and ina few 
cases either added to, or modified, the Greek illustrations, 
to make them more exactly appropriate, or more instruc- 
tive. In the Exercises no change has been made, except 
that a little more assistance has here and there been 
given in the footnotes to each passage. In the Lists and 
‘schemes’ (pp. 220 to 235) a few errors have been 
corrected and omissions supplied. 

For reasons given (see above, p, vill) the Vocabulary 
was at first deliberately made less complete in the later 
exercises. But I now think that not quite enough words 
were given: and I have now included a considerable 
number which were at first omitted. The changes now 
adopted will, I hope, make the Vocabulary more gene- 
rally useful. 

1 wish to conclude with a hearty word of thanks for 
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the help received (as I have mentioned above) from 
many friends and critics who have pointed out errors or 
defects. Among these I must especially mention the 
following :—Professor J. W. Wuite (of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts); Professor Rxzip, of Cambridge; Mr. W. 
W. Asquity, Mr. J. S. Puriporrs, Mr. J. W. Browne, 
Rev. F. D. Moricr, the late Mr. G. Nurr, Mr. W. M. 
GELDART, and above all, Mr. WuITELaw of Rugby, to 
whom I owe probably more than I myself am aware of. 

A. 8. 

Ox¥orpb, 1907, 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTIONS. 


§ 1. The chief difficulties to the beginner in turning 
passages of English into Greek are connected with the 
various uses of the Subjunctive and Optative moods, the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, the different forms of the 
Oratio Obliqua, and the proper constructions and employ- 
ment of the Conjunctions and Particles. Most of these 
things are not to be found in the dictionaries: while in 
the grammar, which aims at classifying all the usages of 
the language in logical order, it is often difficult for the 
beginner to distinguish between the natural and common 
forms of expression and those which are exceptional or 
irregular. A further difficulty is, that whereas he wants to 
know the proper usage of Attic prose, such as Thucydides 
or Demosthenes wrote, he finds along with these in the 
grammar the quite different usages of the Epic poetry of 
Homer, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, the later variations of 
Aristotle and others, and the innumerable licences and 
stretches of idiom which occur in the dramatic and lyric 
poets. It is the object of the notes and hints here given, 
to enable him to find his way more easily than he could 
do with the assistance only of grammars and dictionaries, 

These notes are arranged as clearly as possible, with dis- 
tinct numbers by which reference is made to them in the 
exercises, and a table of contents is given by aid of which 
they may be readily found at once when required. 
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I—FINAL, 


§ 2, Final sentences express intention or purpose, and 
are usually introduced by one of the conjunctions meaning 
‘dn order that; namely os, éas, and iva? 

RULE oF SEQUENCE: The regular usage is to employ 
the subjunctive where the main verb is in a primary tense 
(pres. fut. perf.), the optatewe where the main verb is in a 
historic tense (imp. plup. aor.). [The negative is always 
wp.) 

This may be called the strict sequence. 

(Primary.) 
avicopa Tov troy iva xphrwpor adTo, 


‘T will buy the horse that I may use him.’ 
(Historic.) 


amnrdov éxetOev Saas pi Sorpe addy, 
‘IT went away that I might not see him.’ 


§ 3.—Notr 1. 

Beginners should notice that it is the mood, not the 
tense, of ypyowpae and tot which is important: they 
might either of them be the present, as well as the 
aorist, as far as the rule of sequence goes, but subjunctive 
and optative respectively they must be, to preserve the 
strict sequence. To put it briefly, what in Latin is 
sequence of tenses in Greek is SEQUENCE OF MOODS, 

§ 4.—Nors 2. 

But constantly after a past or historic verb the Greeks 
changed the dependent verb from the historic sequence to 
the primary, that is, from the optative to the subjunctive. 
The object was, to gain vividness of expression by repre- 


1 ws and S3ws may have dy in primary time. 
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senting the motive as present, so that the reader is trans- 
ported graphically into the time when the events narrated 
were occurring, and, so to speak, sees the minds of the 
actors at work. This may be called the vivid sequence. 

Thus: 

év vg elyov tods errAovs epppdéar, drs pr) F execvous 
époppicacbar.— THUC. 

‘They were thinking of blocking up the entrance, that 
they [the enemy] might not be able to blockade the port.’ 


[Strict sequence ei”. | 


miola katéxavoev iva pr) Kdpos 610 7.—XEN. 
‘He burnt the ships that Cyrus might not cross.’ 


[Strict sequence S:aPain. | 


§ 5.—Norte 3. 


A rare but quite regular use of the final particles is, in 
certain cases, with the historic tenses of the indicative. 
This is used when you wish to express that something in 
the past ought to have been or might have been otherwise 
than it was, in order that some other purpose might have 
been fulfilled which was not. Thus: 

XPV vopov civar py épay, iva ph roAAH crow} dvyXioKeTo, 
-—PLaTo, @ 

‘We ought to have had a law against love, that much 
trouble might not have been wasted.’ 


GEvov Fv wapeivas tva yKoveas.—PLATO. 
‘It was worth being there, in order that you might have 


heard him.’ 


[This construction, like the English ‘ought to have had,’ 
may refer to present time: but it is treated (like the past) 
as unalterable. ] 
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§ 6.—Nore 4. 


Another common way of expressing the purpose is by 
the future participle, often with os: 


HAGov éxi tiv yperépav Sovwodpevor.—THUC. 

‘They came against our land to enslave it.’ 

mpéer Bers erepwav Adyous Tomnropévovs.—THUC. 
‘They sent ambassadors to discuss,’ 


ovAdap Pave Ktpov, ws aroxrevav.— XEN. 
‘He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him.’ 


[as also is used to express the presumed intention: 7AGev 
ws aitnowy, ‘he came as though to ask’. 


§ 7.—Nore 5. 


Another way is with és or Sorts, and the future indica- 
tive. Observe, the Latin idiom of the relative with the 
subjunctive is inadmissible, and this is its Greek substi- 
tute :— 


Séopar &AAov tTivds Adyou 8s pe. retrer.—PLATO. 
‘T need another argument to convince me.’ 


§ 8.— Nore 6. 


Here should be noticed the special usage, which is very 
frequent and very convenient, of darws and ézrws yy with 
the future indicative, after verbs of precaution and con- 
sideration and the like. It is not exactly final, but 
borders closely upon that class, and in some cases shades 
off into it. The negative is always p17. 


(Primary Time.) 
Srws Ta wapdvra eravopOwOjoerar Sef cKometv, Kal put 
mpocAGdvra ere toppwrépw Arjoes tuds—DeEM. Phil, 2. 
‘You must consider how best the present troubles shall be 
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set straight, and not advance yet further without your 
knowledge.’ 


Reyer Se Kal mpartery dws éxetvos matoetut.—DEM. 


Phil. 3. 
‘We must speak and act with the view of stopping him.’ 


(Historie Time.) 


This will become, by strict sequence, fut. optative after 
leading historic verb?: 

évepercizo brws pi) dourot €cowrTo.-—XEN, Cyr, VIL. i. 43. 

‘He took care that they should not be in want of food.’ 


But more frequently the principle of Vividness (see 

§ 4) will keep the Indicative) : 
érpuccov drs Tus Bon Pee, 1)€er.—THUC. 
‘They tried to arrange that help should come.’ 

éreBiwv .. . Tporéxwv THY yuepny, Grus axpuBes Te ciropar, 
—THUC. v. 26, 

‘I was alive at the time... paying attention with the 
view of getting accurate information.’ 


Oras TAcvoeTat Tpoeidero, DEM. 
‘He took precautions that it should sail.’ 


It may help the learner to enumerate a few of this 
class of verbs: 


cKoTd, éripeActpat, povtifw, Bovretw, pvAdrTw, dpa, 
TpaTTH, pyXaVGpat, wapacKevd(omar, and sometimes Séboixa. 


§ 9.—Norze 7. 

In dialogue, there appears a similar usage without the 
verb of precaution, with the second person of the future ; 
amounting, in fact, to a by-form of the imperative, 


1 This, however, is rare. 
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Just as we say: ‘Mind you go away before he comes, 
meaning what is really equivalent to an imperative, so 
in Greek: S7rws atoywpyoes mplv édXOciv éxeivov, where 
the principal verb dpa or oxézret [‘ see how you shall go,’ 
literally] is readily understood before the d7ws. 

brws oby ever Ge avdpes a£vor THS éXevPepias, XEN. 
‘See then that you be men, worthy of freedom.’ 
dras pH epets drt Cote Ta Suddexa Sis €£.—PLATO. 
‘Mind you don’t tell me 12 is twice 6.’ 

This is a very neat usage, and constant in dialogue: and 
it is a natural extension of this, as the sentence amounts 
to an order or prohibition, to use it indirectly after the 
ordering or prohibiting verb : 

TapayyeAret Oras py Evovtat,—PLATO. 
‘Bids them not be.’ 
danydopeves Srrws py daroKptvoipyv.—PLATO. 
“You forbade me to answer.’ 

[acroxpivoimny is future optative. | 

N.B.—For the construction of ‘Fearing’ verbs, which 
closely resembles that of the Final clause, see § 192. 


IL—DELIBERATIVE. 


§ 10. Another use of the subjunctive and optative, 
closely allied to the final, is that which occurs when, not 
the purpose exactly, but the cowrse to be pursued, is being 
considered ; as in the sentences: 

mot tw ; cimupev, Y TrLyGper 5 
‘Where am I to go?’ ‘Are we to speak, or be silent?’ 

This use, as is natural, is confined to interrogative 
sentences, and may be employed either directly or indi- 
rectly. The two given above are direct deliberatives; if 
we introduce another verb for them to be subordinate to, 
we shall get the indirect deliberative : 
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o¥k €xw Srot tw, odk etxov bro loupe, 
‘I don’t know where to go.’ | ‘I did not know where to go.’ 

And from these examples we see that, exactly as in the 
final sentences, the regular sequence holds, 7.¢. after 
primary tenses of the principal verb the deliberative verb 
is subjunctive; after historic tenses, optative. A moment's 
consideration will show that ordinarily the optative is not 
required in the direct form. The following examples will 
further illustrate this usage: 

otk éxwv Srws Tov cipnréevay éfaradrdayy, vpiotatas Tov 
wAovv.— THUC. , 

‘Not knowing how to escape from what he had said, he 
undertakes the expedition.’ 

ovK efxoy 6, TL xpHTawTo éavTois. 
‘They did not know what to do with themselves.’ 

So with e¢ =‘ whether’: 

emnpovto ¢i Tapadotey THY TOALv,—THUC. 

‘They asked whether they were to hand over the city.’ 

§ 11.—Nortz 1. 

The deliberative subjunctive is constantly found, with- 
out any particle of interrogation, coupled with some such 
phrase as ‘do you wish?’ Thus: 

Bodrs oby adrdv reiOwpev ;—PLATO. 
‘Do you wish then that we should persuade him 2’ 

[Probably ¢wo clauses originally, both interrogative: 
‘Do you wish it? Are we to persuade him ?’ 


§ 12.—Norz 2. 

The substitution of the subjunctive for optative, with a 
leading verb in historic time, precisely as in Final Sen- 
tences (see § 4), is made here also, for the same reason of 
Vividness. Thus: 

Hropovy dev xpypara AdBwor [for AdBorev]. 
‘They did not know where to get money from.’ 
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Or again, with e and elrve used interrogatively 
(‘ whether’). 
éBovrctovro cite katakatowory, cite GAO Te XpHTwYTAL.— 


THUC. 
‘They considered whether they should burn them, or do 


something else with them.’ 
[In the deliberation they said cataxatowpev; and in 
the vivid sequence the subj. is retained. ] 


§ 13.—Nore 3. 
The negative in the deliberative clause is 17. 


III.—CONDITIONAI SENTENCES. 

§ 14. The proper form of conditional sentence in all 
languages is ‘if ...,then.. / 

The ¢fclause is called Protasis, the ¢hen-clause Apo- 
dosis. i as 

We say ‘if’ when we wish to put a case; and this use 
is naturally of three kinds!: 

(1) We put a case when we assume a thing as a fact, 
whether we really think so or not. Thus: 

‘If you are well, I am glad.’ 
‘Tf you intend to bathe, you are wise.’ 
‘If he stole the money, he will be condemned.’ 

(2) When the thing has not occurred, but we wish to 
indicate the consequences, supposing it did occur; and 
this supposition naturally falls into two classes, according 
to its character. 

(a) Near or practical supposition : 
“Tf you come, I shall come too.’ 
‘Should it so turn out, we shall be lucky.’ 


1 The instances here are Particular Suppositions, z.e. refer to special 
events. The forms given in (2) may be also General Suppositions, 
meaning, ‘If ever youcome,’... ‘if ever he gave me a book,’.. . ete. 
There are two other forms of General Suppositions, Present and Past, 
given on pp. 14, 15. 
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(6) Remote or speculative supposition : 
‘Tf I were to do it, I should be mad.’ 
‘If he gave me the book, I should read it.’ 
(3) When the event has already occurred (or is already 
occurring) otherwise than as supposed. (Privative.) As: 
‘If I had gone there, I should have found him,’ [implying 
‘but I did not go there, and so did not find him’). 
‘If we had not been dining, we should have welcomed 
you,’ [‘ but we are dining, and so don’t welcome you’). 
In Greek (1) is indicative in protasis, indicative in 
apodosis. As: 
ci ed exes, yeyy Ga. 
ci Aover Gat pédArAes, Todpoveis. 
ei Exdewe TO dpy'piov, korakpiOyoerat, 
(2) (a) Subjunctive in protasis, indicative in apodosis?: 
éav €XOns, api€opar kaya, 
éav ovTw yevytas, eUTVY Ho opev, 
(0) Optative in protasis, optative in apodosis : 
el TOUTO Spayy, patvoipyy day. 
ei Soin poor THY Evyypadyy, avayvoiny dv. 
(3) Past indicative in protasis, past indicative in 
apodosis: 
ci €xetoe am AOov, eBpov av adrov. 
& 


XX é8 n , 25 , 6 » 
€i pia) EOetrrvovperv, ede yopueda ay oe. 


[The Greek sentences translate the English in order.] 


OBSERVE FOUR THINGS: 
(a) It is the mood, not (as in Latin) the ¢ense, which 
determines which kind of conditional it is.? 
(v) Ifa negative is required in the protasis it is ju, 
not ov. 


1 For édy and subj., ef with fut. ind. is also used: it is then - 
strictly a case of (1). 2 (2) and (3) are distinguished by dv. 
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(c) In (2) (6) and (3) [that is, wherever in English we 
say ‘should do, or ‘should have done’], dp is 
required, and of course in the apodosis. 

(d) In (2) (a), where subjunctive is used in the 
protasis, the conjunction must be édy, not ei. 


§ 15.—NotE 1. 

The next difficulty, after mastering the conditional 
sentences in Oratio Recta, is to know how to deal with 
them when they occur in Oratio Obliqua. 

Now in the Oratio Obliqua, after verbs of saying and 
thinking, the principal verb of the conditional sentence, 
as of every other, is naturally in the injinitwe. See 
below § 24-—§ 26. 

Thus § 14, (2) (6), put obliquely, would become: 

edny, et TodTo Spey, paiver Oar dv adrdv.) 
‘I said that if he were to do this he would be mad.’ 
epny, et Soin por tHy Evyypadiy, dvayvdvar av. 
‘I said that if he gave me the book I would read it.’ 

(3), put obliquely, would become: 

epyy, ef Exelre dar AOov, ebpety av adrédv. 

‘I said that if I had gone away thither, I should have found 
him.’ : 

edys, ei uty Seervotpev, Huas S€xerOas dv we. 

‘You said, that if we had not been dining, we should have 
welcomed you.’ 

If the oblique depends on a verb in a historic tense, 
the strict sequence would require that any subjunctive or 
present indicative in the protasis, as in (1) and (2), should 
become optative. 

Thus § 14, (1) would be: 

yeynGévat eAeyov ef eb Exot, 
(2) ebruyjoesy Epapev ef otrw yévotTo. 


1 Inf. with dy may mean ‘would do’ or ‘would have done.’ See 
§ 16, note (b). 
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But precisely as in the case of 57: after a past verb [see 
Orat. Obl, § 27], so with oblique conditional sentences, 
the primary time is retained in the protasis for the sake 
of vividness. Thus, in (1) and (2) it is more common to 
find the livelier forms: 

(1) yeynPévas eXeyor ef eb Exes, 
(2) edruxjoey epaper édv ottw yevytat 


§°16.—Nore 2. 


Similarly after verbs of knowing and perceiving, which 
take a participle instead of infinctive in the subordinate 
clause, the participle is used with dy in the conditional 
sentence. It will only be necessary just to show, with- 
out further explanation, what (2) (0) and (3) would 
become in this case: 


' (2) (0) fo Odpyy porwdpevoy dv aitdv, et rotro 8pyy. 
2 . > 7 % £ EY ‘ ” 3 
qriarato, et Sof) por tHv Evyypadyy, eue av ava. 
yvovta. 
(3) qoew, ef exeioe anHAOOV, ctpwy av uirov. 


eyvws Nuas, et pin Serrvodpev, Sexopeors av ce. 
Observe two things: 


(2) The nominative, not the accusative, of the par- 
ticiple is used, when it has the same subject as 
the principal verb [see Oratio Obliqua, § 28]. 

(4) Both with the participle- and the infinitive- 
construction, the protasis alone shows which 
form of the conditional sentence itis, Thus, ofa 
dpacas adv=‘I know that I should do, and ‘I 
know that I should have done’ indifferently. 
The protasis decides readily which it is. 


All the remarks about the protasis in § 15 are true 
also of the participle-construction. 
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§ 17. N.B—In this section it was thought better not 
to take examples out of the Greek writers, because it 
would not have been possible to find there the same sen- 
tences direct and oblique; and this is much the clearest 
way of showing what changes they undergo when trans- 
ferred from one to the other. 


§ 18.—Nore 3. 

It is quite as good Greek in the Oratio Obliqua to use 
éru, as to use infinitive or participle. In that case the 
conditional sentence remains as it was in the Oratio 
Recta: except that after a past principal verb the strict 
sequence requires that all primary verbs in the condi- 
tional shall be changed to the optative to suit the time | 
of the main verb. The following instances (where we 
shall still employ the examples of § 14) will make this 
clear without further words : 

(1) elrev® dre yeynOus ely et eb Exor, 

(2) (a) etrrov Sri ed EXOou adhiEoipnv Kays 

éreyov drt €i otTw yévorTo evTVYHooMmer. 

(2) (®) and (3) not being primary would not be changed 
after 67. Here again, however, the principle of Vivid- 
ness would hold, and we should just as often find the 
strict sequence not observed, and yéynde, eyes, dav én, 
apifopuat, etc., retained. 


§ 19.—NorE 4. 

It should be observed that where a conditional sentence 
comes after a verb of saying or thinking (ze, is oblique), 
if there is a negative, the dv, which is the mark of the 
conditional, has a tendency to be displaced, and to appear 
before the principal verb, so that it seems to belong to 
the wrong verb. : 


1 pny is not-generally used with 87. 
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So the natural Greek for ‘he said he would not do it’ 
is od« av épy mpakar. 
ovdK av Hyelro reptyevér Ga1,—THUC. iv. 8. 
‘He thought he would not succeed.’ 
So participles : 
ovk &y vopifwr adrovs drodaPetv-—THUC. iv. 8. 
‘Thinking he would not cut them off.’ 


IV.—-INDEFINITE. 


-§ 20. The moods of indefiniteness, or indefinite fre- 
quency in Greek are closely connected with the con- 
ditionals, and the principle of their usage is precisely 
parallel to that of the latter. 

The simplest way will be to compare the definite and 
indefinite sentences, so that the distinction of mood may 
be clearly understood: to correspond to a distinction of . 
meaning. 

(Primary.) 

§ 21. (1) Take these two sentences: 

(a.) Tovro drdédoXe ed’ 6 éxrA€opev. 

‘This is lost, for which we make our expedition,’ or ‘the 
object of our expedition is lost.’ 

(b.) drddwde ef’ 6 dv éxrAéwpnev.—DEM. 
‘ Whatever be the object of our expedition, it is lost.’ 

In (a) the thing which is lost is a particular thing; the 
statement is particular (definite); in (0) it is anything 
whatever, the statement is general (indefinite). 


(Historic) 
(2) Again, take these two: 
(a) ered mpoo’mrEav, ot émiBdrar éreipOyto eriPaivery, 
‘When (the ships) had come close, the marines tried to 
board.’ 


ie, a particular pair of ships, on a particular occasion 
(definite). 
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(b.) ere’) tpoopieav, of ériPdra éreipOvto émiPaivev. 
—THUC. 
‘Whenever two ships had come close, the marines tried to 
board.’ 


i.e, any pair of ships, which happened constantly in the 
battle (indefinite). 

From these examples we see what the usage is. When 
the time is primary, the conjunction or relative has dv, 
and the verb is subjunctive. When the time is historic, 
there is no &y, and the verb is optative. To give famil- 
iarity, let us take these further examples, which it will 
be sufficient merely to translate, without further explana- 
tion. [Negative y7.] 

(1) Primary: 

drot av oTpatnyoy éexrémyyte, of éxOpol karayeAoot.—DEM. 

‘Wherever you send out a general, your enemies laugh at 
you.’ 


dow dv tis paddAov eedA€yyyn, . . . Torotrw cvpBovdrcdoar 
xaXerurepov.—DEM. 
‘The more one proves . . . the harder it is to advise.’ 


dws dv @GéAy mepdpcOa wepaiverv.—PLATO. 
‘In whatever way he may be willing let us try to finish it.’ 
So édy is used =‘if ever. [General Supposition.] 
yedare Hy ture A0dopnGGo1..— DEM. 
‘You laugh if ever they abuse anybody.’ 


(2) Historie : 
éwéte Kehevo bein mpobvpia éyiyvero.—THUC. 

‘Whenever the word was given there was great enthusiasm.’ 

of S€ Kaiopévov GAAov émiPaddvres by Héporey aahecay.— 
THUC. 

‘And constantly, while one was burning they threw (on the 
pyre) the one they were carrying and went away’ [of the dead 
bodies in the plague]. 
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So also ef is used ==‘if ever. (General Supp. Past.) 


ef ry dpdn Sveomacpevov 7d otpatevpa, Evvpye.—THUC. 
‘If he saw anywhere gaps in the ranks, he closed them up.’ 


§ 22.—Notz 1. 


When the principal verb is in historic time (but only 
when the indefinite clause is in Oratio Obliqua), here too, 
as in other cases, we often find the vivid sequence. 

eddxet vavrixdy tapackevater Oar SOev dv Sivwvrat,—THUC. 

‘ They resolved to procure a fleet from whatever source they 
could.’ 


[instead of é0ev Svvawvo, the strict sequence. ] 


elpqto yap, dray yévnrat TovTO, trréa repiar.— THUC. 
‘He had been ordered to send a horseman, whenever this 
occurred.’ 


[Strict sequence dre yévoiro. | 


etrev drt, éresdav mpds TH Kapdia yevntas, otynoeTat.—PLATO. 
‘He said that as soon as ever it reached his heart, he would 
be dead’ [of Socrates]. 


[Strict sequence ézreid7 yévorro.] 


V.—ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


§ 23. Perhaps the most important point in mastering 
the first stages of Greek prose writing is the thorough 
understanding and ready use of all the idiomatic methods 
of handling the Oratio Obliqua. We have already had to 
deal with this slightly in treating of the conditional sen- 
tence and elsewhere: but it is necessary now to go a little 
more completely into the matter. 

We shall assume that it is understood, without further 
explanation, what Oratia Obliqua is, namely, not direct 
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narrative, but the thoughts or sayings of a person reported, 
and not in the original speaker’s words, but in the words 
of the reporter. 

Now in Latin we have been accustomed to a division 
of oblique forms of speech into three clearly-distinguished 
classes: oblique statement, oblique question, and oblique 
petition ; the three corresponding usages, speaking gener- 
ally, being accusative with infinitive, subjunctive, and a 
final sentence with ut. 

Tt will probably be simplest if we follow this natural 
division of sentences, and see what becomes of it in 
Greek. 

And first let us begin with the oblique statement, which 
very often is alone called Oratio Obliqua; being indeed 
the commonest, and the most distinctly oblique, form. 


§ 24.—I. Opiique STATEMENT. 


Just as in Latin, so in Greek the accusative with the 
infinitive is the natural way of expressing the oblique 
statement. Or, perhaps, we should be more correct in 
saying that in Greek it is one of the natural ways; for 
there are others, as we shall see. 


25. (a.) It is then employed after verbs of saying and 
thinking [negative od]. Thus: 
olopevos THY Bovdzy od wydretrOar,—THUC. 
‘Thinking the senate would not vote.’ 

ov BeBaiovs dPdoxwy efvar Aakedaspoviovs.—THUC. 
‘Saying that the L. were not trustworthy.’ 

‘ev rais crovbais éyéyparro ebopxov evat.—THUC. 

‘It was agreed in the treaty that it should be lawful.’ 


§ 26.—Nortx 1. 


But verbs of feeling and knowing [perception as opposed 
to statement proper] prefer the accusative with the 
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participle, and not, as in Latin, the accusative with the 
infinitive. 
eiddres Tovs "AOPnvatovs YerpudfovTas.—THUC. 
‘Knowing that the A. were wintering.’ 
éyvwoay od mpaxleioay tHY Evppayiav.—THUC. 
‘They found that the alliance had not been concluded.’ 
as yo0ovt0 tporméovtas atrots,—THUC. 
‘When they perceived that they were approaching.’ 

If, however, the perception-verb is in itself a participle, 
and both verbs have the same subject, to avoid the 
clumsiness of two participles in the same case, one de- 
pending on the other, the dependent clause may revert to 
the infinitive. 

aicOopevos ok av reiPesy avtovs. —THUC, 
‘Perceiving that he should not persuade them.’ 


§ 27.—Nore 2. INFINITIVE ATTRACTION. 

When the subject of the main verb is the same as the 
subject of the oblique verb (or participle) the nominative 
is used instead of the accusative, by a kind of attraction. 

ovx én adrds GAA’ exeivoy otparnyety,—T HUC. 
‘He said “not I, but you, are general.”’ 
[Observe that here both constructions occur.] 
aig BavdueGa yedotor dvres,—PLATO. 
‘We perceive that we are ridiculous.’ 


It is surprising what clearness is gained by this con- 
venient usage: we have only to read a report of a speech 
in an English newspaper to see what a vast improvement 
some such distinction would make in our own language. 
For example: ‘Mr. Jones observed that Mr. Smith had 
not behaved with propriety towardshim. He(Mr.8.) had 
trifled with one of his (Mr. J.’s) most cherished convictions, 
and he (Mr. J.) must say that he (My. 8.) ete...’ 

In Greek thecase would save the explanatory parentheses. 

B 
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§ 28. To avoid mistakes it is perhaps better to add that 
where the two subjects are the same, and where no em- 
phasis is laid on the subordinate one, the pronoun is 
usually simply omitted. 

édpy épety ote vyet,—T HUC. 
‘He said he would inform them that he was bringing.’ 

[Not é6n avros épeiv, as beginners who have mastered 
the principle of § 27 often write.] 


§ 29.—NorE 3. 

A very frequent and idiomatic use of the Oratio 
Obliqua is the following. 

The accusative with the infinitive being so clear a mark 
of the oblique, it is not necessary always to have a distinct 
word like ‘he said’ for it to depend upon. The Greek 
writers often drop into this construction quite suddenly, if 
the reader is prepared (by: any word or hint preceding) for 
a sentence in the oblique form. Thus: 

totro és troplay Kabiory tiv LleAomdyyycov: Sixatoy yap 
elvas, etc.-—-THUC. 

‘For this threw the P. into a state of suspicion: for (they 
felt) that it was just... . 

[Here the word t7royria prepares the way for Orat. Obl.] 

eOdpouve kal ov« ela evdiddvae THy yap yveuny oby Foo}- 
cOat,—THUC. 

‘He encouraged them, and urged them not to give in: for 
(he said that) their spirit was not broken,’ 

[Here é@dpovve leads up to the Orat. Obl.] 

The following example also resembles these, though 
there actually is a word of speaking. 

Kopiv@to. dvrédeyov, modcynpo. rovovpevoe py mpoddcey® 
operas yap adrols épxous.—THUC. 

‘The Corinthians replied, alleging the plea that they would 
not abandon them: for (they said) they had sworn oaths to 
them.’ . , 
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So again: 

pyxavas dre od KarnAGey Eywv, dpaptety eddxer Edcly yap 
dv tHv roAw.—THUC. 

‘He felt he had made a mistake in not bringing battering 
engines : for (he thought) he would have taken the city.’ 


§ 30. (0) It is however equally good Greek and equally 
common to find, not the accusative with the infinitive, 
in the oblique statement, but the finite verb with ws 
or éts, [Negative ov. | 

The mistake which beginners (who have learnt Latin) 
often make here is to use the subjunctive. No verb is ever 
made subjunctive in Greek by the Oratio Obliqua. The strict 
rule of the sequence is, as usual, dependent upon the 
division into primary and historic tenses of the principal 
verb: and.it is to the effect that a> or é7z in Primary 
Time does not alter the mood of the verb, and in Historic 
Time takes the Optative. 


Primary. 
Aéyw cor 6re dvo Tad7’ eorly épwrnpata.—PLATO. 
‘T tell you that these are two distinct questions.’ 


Gre peyas Pidirmos nvénrar rapadreiyw,—DEM. 
‘That Philip has grown powerful I will forbear to mention. 
AoyirdoOw Tov Sr. elxopéev more Tvdvay.—DEM, 
‘Let him reflect that we once had Pydna,’ 


[Here XoycodcOw is Primary, because all Imperatives, 
whatever their tense, must necessarily be so.] 


Historic, 
éXeyov Ore mavrds aéva. A€yot.— XEN. 
‘They said that his advice was excellent.’ 


éxiotapevos Ste hevEorro, pyvvee (historic pres.).—THUC. 
‘Knowing that he would fiy, he informs them. . ...” 
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§ 31.—Nore 1. 

The principle of presenting vividly the reported speech 
(which we have already noticed several times) is so natu- 
ral, however, to a Greek, that it is even commoner to find, 
instead of the Optative (after a verb in historic time), the 
Indicative: so that the actual tense and mood used by the 
speaker is preserved in the reported speech. 

eivévtes OTe Tpéo Bes TE Wout, dn#rAGov.—THUC. 

‘They weut away, saying that they would send ambassadors. 


> 


[7réuxrouey would be the strict sequence. | 


éreAaOopny ore dpov €£0vet,.—PLATO. 
‘I forgot that they would of course have a relish.’ 


[Strict sequence &£ovev. | 


Sava éerotovv, wuvOavopevot Ore Tupaxiav merolnvra..— 


THUG. 
‘They were indignant when they learnt that they had 


made an alliance.’ 


[Strict sequence trerrounpévor elev. ] 

And not unfrequently the two usages are mixed. 

édeyov Ste Ktpos pév réOvyxev, 'Apuaios S& rehevyas ein, 
XEN. 

‘They said that Cyrus was dead, and Ariaeus had fled.’ 

Néyovres Ste Kpathrover, Kal 6 mepirAovs obKérs Evouto.— 
THUC. 

‘Saying that they would beat them, and that the passage 
round (the island) would no longer be open.’ 


§ 32. (c) A special Greek idiom which should be par- 
ticularly noticed is thefollowing. After @avpdafo, dyGopar, 
ayavakta@, aicxvvonar, POove, péwhopar, and, generally, 
words of emotion, we find frequently not é7v, buted. [The 
motive of this doubtless is the Greek delicacy, which 
accounts for so many peculiarities of usage, and which 
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induces the writer to understate, especially anything which 
has to be found fault with: and here, therefore, to put 
even facts as if they were suppositions ] 


exeivo Oavpdcw, ef vuvi dxvetre é£évar.—D EM. 
‘I am surprised at this, that you hesitate now to march out.’ 
dyavakta@, et py olds 7? eit elrety,— PLATO. 
‘I am indignant that I cannot express.’ 


deuvdv otovpevot, ef jai) cioovtTar,—T AUC, 
‘Thinking it scandalous that they should not know.’ 


§ 33. The principal clause in the oblique statement 
having now been explained, our next difficulty is to know 
what to do with the dependent clause. Here, again, Latin 
is liable to mislead us, since in Latin the dependent verbs 
in Oratio Obliqua have to be subjunctive. 

Thus in Latin, ‘he said that the coat he wore was 
woollen’ would be ‘dixit togam quam Aaberet laneam 


esse,’ 
Once more, then, let us remember that in Greck the 


subjunctive is never due to Oratio Obliqua. 


§ 34. (1) When the principal verb is primary. 


Here the dependent clauses are left just what they 
would be if it was direct statement, not oblique: 


Neyw dre TwoAdol ev AdOuci.. . KatayeAacTo! ciri.— 
PHATO. 
‘I say that most people if not found out... ate ridiculous.’ 


éav 8 tyels AEyHTE, roujresy pyol 6 pr} atoydvyv péper.— 
XEN. 

‘He says that if you say so, he will do what brings him 
no shame.’ , 
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§ 35. (2) When the principal verb is historic. 
(a) Here, according to the strict sequence, all subjune- 
tives would by rights become optative. 


> 7 c ? A Ld > f: € a 
éAoyifovro as, ef py padyouvTo, drocrycotwTo al wéAEs.— 
XEN. 


‘They calculated, if they did not fight, the cities would 
revolt.’ 


[Oratio Obliqua turns éay payortar into ef wayouvTo.| 


evopi(ev, doa tpoAd Bor, BeBaius eerv.—DEM. 
‘He thought he should be secure possessor of whatever he 
took first.’ : 


[Oratio Obliqua turns dca ay rpodkadBy into dca mpo- 
rAaPou.| 


§ 36. (0) If the dependent verb is indicative (in relative 
sentences, temporal sentences, etc.), still by strict sequence 
the Oratio Obliqua can turn them into optatives. 


eire Ste avOpa ayo Ov epkar S€01.—XEN. 
‘He said he was bringing a man whom they must imprison.’ 


[Oratio Obliqua turns dy de? into dv Séou.] 


rte 
dmrexpivato Sti pavOdvorey & ove éxiaoratytTo.—PLATO, 


‘He answered that they learned what they did not know.’ 


fOratio Obliqua turns &@ émicraytas into & éqi- 
oTatvTo.| 


§ 37. (¢) But really it is equally common to find the 
vivid sequence, t.¢. both indicative and subjunctive (after 
historic verb), in the dependent clauses; in the case of 
the indicative, perhaps commoner. 
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Subjunctive retained ; common: 


vépov épacay etvar, Ov dv 7 Td Kpdtos THS yis, ToUTwy Kal 7d 
bepa yiyverPar.—T AUC, 

‘They said it was a law that those who were masters of the 
territory should also hold the temples.’ 


[Strict sequence, dv efy.] 


ovk epacay iévar, édv pH Tus ypypara 683,—THUC. 
‘They refused to go unless some one gave them money. 


[Strict sequence, ef Soi7.] 
Indicative retained; very common: 


edarav droxreveiv ods éxovos —THUC, 


‘They said they would kill the prisoners they had.’ 


[Strict sequence, éyotev.] 


§ 38.—Nore 1. 


A special usage in the dependent clause of the oblique 
must be noticed, thoroughly idiomatic but rare. 

In Thucydides, and still more frequently in Plato, we 
find, in reporting what somebody else said, that the accu- 
sative with the infinitive construction (which properly 
belongs only to the principal verb of the Oratio Obliqua), 
is extended, by a kind of attraction, even to the sub- 
ordinate sentences. 

This is a wonderful instance of the flexibility of the 
Greek language and syntax; and, as a matter of style, the 
usage is very effective in keeping well before the mind 
that what is being said is all reported from another. 

{In English this instinct can only be satisfied by the 
clumsy device of changing the tense, as, ‘Mr. Brown 
observed, that when he came to the meeting he was not 
expecting to find the general sense there was of the, ete.: 
where one ‘was’=‘was, the other=‘is’: or else by 
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constantly inserting ‘he said,’ as is common in colloquial 
English. ] 


épacav adrot rovro av éxew ef SuvnOfvar xpathoat,— 
Tuuo. [For évv46ycay. | 

‘They said they would themselves have had this privilege, 
had they been able to conquer.’ 


Aéyeran Ste GAGo Gat adrov tov ’ArdAAW yxphoat.—THUC. 
if. 102. [For )Aaro], 
‘It is said that when he was wandering Apollo prophesied.’ 


edn, ered} od Ex PRvast thy puxyy, wopeter Oat pera TOAAGY. 
—-Puato, Rep. x. [For e£é8y 4 Yuxy or éxBaty.] 

‘ He said, that after his soul had gone out of him, he went 
away with a large company.’ 


apixveio Oat Epy cis térov ev @ 80 clvas xdopure. PLATO, 
Rep. x. [For éoriy or «ty. | 
‘He said he came to a place where there were two gulfs.’ 


reioe yap adros ’AOnvatous, dorep Kat viv dvTtAeyery.— 
Taue. v. 44. [For dvreAéyes or dvriAéyou.] 

‘For (he said) he would persuade the Athenians, just as he 
was now speaking against it.’ 


§ 39. Before passing on, it would be well to notice the 
remaining uses of the accusative with the infinitive, which 
are so much more extensive than in Latin, and which add 
so much to the flexibility and power of the Greek. 


The accus. inf, then, is employed: 


(1) After verbs of requesting, requiring (indirect 
petition). 

(2) After dave (consecutive). 

(3) After rpiv (temporal). 

(4) After the article 76, making the sentence into a 
kind of substantive. 
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(1), (2), and (3) will be treated in their proper places 
below, but (4) is naturally explained here. 
In English we say: 


‘The fact that mortals err is not surprising’ ; 


(where the words in Italics explain the fact, and ‘fact’ 
is the nom.) 

In Greek with far greater neatness ‘that mortals err’ 
is acc. with inf., ‘fact’ is omitted, and the ace. inf. clause 
is regarded as a new substantive with rd. It then 
becomes 


70 [Guaprdvew dvOpdrovs] oddev Oavpacrdéy.— XEN, 
Other instances are: 


Sopupopotow imép rod [pydéva Prato Oavdro droOvyckenr], 
—XEN. 
‘They fight on behalf of the (cause) that none should be 
violently put to death.’ 
TO [KatadAurdvras adrév otxerOar],— XEN, 
‘By the (fact) that they left him and ran away.’ 
cKorwy 76 [7a xwpla darodwdévat].—-DEM. 
‘Considering the (fact) that the fortresses have been lost.’ 


Observe, that in these three instances the new substan- 
tives thus formed (which I have put in brackets, to be 
clearer) are declinable, the three examples being respec- 
tively genitive, dative, and accusative: 

And notice that the article alone is declined, no other 
change being made. 


§ 40.—Nortz 1. 

Observe also that the rule of the infinitive attraction is 
observed here too (as was to be expected), making the 
subject of the inf. nominative if it is the same as the 
principal subject. 
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oddevi wAgov Kexpdryxe THs wéAEws TO [TpdTEpos pds 
tois mpdypace yevés ac].—DEM. 
‘(Philip) has mastered the city by nothing more than by 
setting to work first.’ 
trép [rot yevérOar Kipros] rpaypareverat.— DEM. 


‘He schemes, for obtaining the mastery.’ 
éxt 7@ [So0Xoe etvar].—THUC, 
‘On condition of being slaves.’ 


And with av. 


ot "AOnvator S16, 75 [dopevor dv é€eAGetv]._THUC. 
‘The A. because they would have been glad to go out,’ 


This construction, being at once neat and clear, is often 
used. 

Consider for instance how much more conerete (and 
distinct therefore to a Greek) is the following general 
observation of Demosthenes, than it would be in English 
or Latin: 


70 ed mpdrtev ropa thy délav ddoppiy Tod Kakas povelr. 
Sidmep Soxet 7d pvdAdEar taya9a Tod kryoacOar yadremdrepov, 

‘Undeserved success is often a cause of ill-judged schemes; 
accordingly the preservation of advantages is regarded as 
more difficult than the acquisition.’ 


Here the construction occurs four times. It may oc- 
casionally however become clumsier than the same idea 
expressed with a conjunction; and then it should be 
abandoned in favour of the latter. , 

It may also be remarked, that the usage is truly a form 
of the Oratio Obliqua, as the clause in acc. and inf. is a’ 
statement, not directly made, but indirectly contemplated 
(so to speak) as a cause, condition, fact, idea, origin, ~ 
notion, ete. 
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§ 41.—Nors 2. 


The negative in this usage with the article is always 
py, not ov. 


taparrouebe, éx Tot pydty ppovtifey dv éxpyv.—DEM. 


‘We are troubled in consequence of taking none of the 
care we ought.’ 


§ 42.—IT. OBLIQUE QUESTION. 


An interrogation depending on some other word is 
called an oblique question, as, for example, ‘I don’t know 
who it is’: where ‘who it is’ is the question, and the 
verb ‘know’ makes it oblique. 

Once more, beware of imitating the Latin idiom here: 
the subjunctive has no place in the oblique question ; except 
of course where it would have place in the direct question, 
i.e. in deliberative sentences. 

The usage follows the simple rule of the oblique state- 
ment with 6rv: that is, the indirect question is indicative 
or optative, according as the principal verb is primary or 
historic. [Negative ov.] 


(Primary.) 
od dpovrifw ti épotc1.— PLATO, 
‘I don’t care what they will say.’ 


( Historic.) 


Hpdspnv Grov avrds ciy7,—PLATO. 
‘I asked where the master (lit. ‘he himself’) was.’ 


So with e¢ interrogative, in sense of ‘ whether,’ 


Hpeto, el res ein Euovd copdtepos,——PLATO. 
‘He asked if there was anybody wiser than L.’ 
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§ 43.—Nore 1. 


Exactly however as with 67. after verbs of statement, 
so here we constantly find the vivid sequence, ze. the 
principal verb in the historic time followed by the 
dependent verb in the indicative. 


é(jrouw ce, BovaAdpevos StarvOer Bae mepi tov Adywv tives 
jo av.—PLATO. 

‘I searched for you, as I wanted to hear about your talk, 
what it had been,’ 


[rives #oay is the direct question too.] 


qmdpovv ti rote NEyet,—PLATO, 
‘I was at a loss to know what he meant.’ 


[ri Néyes direct question. | 
eBovredbovto tiva kataretPour..—DEM. 
‘They were considering whom they should leave.’ 
This usage transports the reader at once into the state 


of mind of the person about whom he is reading; and it 
is this which makes the usage so lively. 


§ 44.—Nore 2. 


If the direct question is (deliberative) subjunctive, then 
of course, as we have seen above, the subjunctive will be 
retained in the primary, or vivid historic, sequence. | 
As: 


(Primary) 
drop orus exS@ tabTHY.—DEM. 
‘I am at a loss how I am to give her a dowry.’ 
(Vivid Historic.) 


Hpopenv mol €APw, 
‘T asked where to go.’ 
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Or the optative (strict sequence) will be used. 
Hpopny Gros EAGoupu, 
‘I asked where to go.’ 


See above, deliberative sentences. § 10—§ 13. 


§ 45.—III. Oziique Perrrion. 


The oblique petition is the name given to any sentence 
of the form of an order or request (imperative) when it is 
made to depend on another word. 

Thus ‘Go away,’ ‘Give me sixpence,’ ‘Take courage,’ 
are direct petitions. 

‘I bid you go away,’ ‘She asked me to give her six- 
pence,’ ‘The general exhorted them to take courage,’ are 
oblique petitions. 


§ 46. If the oblique petition consists of one simple 
clause, as in the instances given above, the dependent 
verb is infinitive, as in English, and there is no further 
difficulty. [Negative y7.| 


Tapatva cou Teer Gas. | d&O oe pry Spacas 766, 
‘I advise you to obey.’ { ‘I call upon you not to do this.’ 
ele oTpaTHyors EXec Gat, 
‘He proposed to choose generals.’ 


§ 47. But since this infinitive is used after verbs con- 
taining the idea of a wish, command, advice, order, duty, 
determination, right, necessity, convenience, etc., it natur- 
ally results, that if the subordinate sentence is a long or 
complex one, it becomes practically a case of Oratio 
Obliqua, so that both the dependent clauses are treated 
like dependent clauses in oblique statement, and the sen- 
tence may quite easily slide into the oblique statement 
(as § 29 above). 
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In this way the oblique petition acquires the character 
of the Oratio Obliqua, and is rightly classed here. 


éBotrovro chic, ci tiva Ad Borer, Drdpyev dvtl Tov évdov. 
—TuHUvc. 
‘They wished, if they caught anybody, that they should be 
to them instead of those within.’ 
mwaphyyetAay, ered) Seuryjocav, tavras dverater Oot, XEN. 
‘They passed the order, that when they had dined, every 
body should rest.’ 
[éwesdy Sevrvicecay is past oblique for érredav Sevmv- 
onte.] 
éedypicavro tods payerupcvous éAevfépors efvar.—THUC, 
‘They voted that those who had fought should be free.’ 
GL. pydeuiay por dpyyv yevécOar,—DEM. 
‘I claim that no resentment shall be felt towards me.’ 


§ 48. Observe in the last three instances that the full 
accusative with the infinitive, and not the infinitive only, 
is used. It is always possible to express the thing 
asked, advised, demanded, ete., as a regular acc. inf. 
sentence; and this construction is used whenever it is 
necessary, or'even clearer or more convenient. In gen- 
eral the Greek will naturally follow the English in this 
matter: where we say ‘to do so and so’ (after a verb of 
asking) it will be infinitive: where we say ‘that so and 
so should do so and so’ (ae, where the Subject is ex- 
pressly inserted) it will be ace. inf. 


VI—CONSECUTIVE. 


§ 49. It is necessary also in the consecutive sentence 
to keep clear of Latin. In Greek the subjunctive has 
nothing to do with ‘so that,’ 
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§ 50. I. The regular Greek word for ‘so that’ is doe ; 
and it is found with two constructions : 


(1) With the accusative and infinitive. 


(2) Leaving the verb indicative, or exactly what it 
would have been if ware were away, and it 
were a principal verb. 


The difference is sometimes expressed by saying that 
(1) is the natural consequence, whether it actually occurs 
or not; (2) is the actual consequence. And this will do 
very well to describe the distinction, on the whole, clearly 
and truly. It follows at once from this, that (1) can be 
always used, (2) only when you mean to state the fact 
that the consequence did happen. 

The instances, of which I will give several, will make 
this more clear. 


§ 51. (1) Accusative and Infinitive (negative juz]: 


ék Tov dpavods dppyoas Gore ph iSeiv éxetvovs.—THUC. 
4. 36. 

‘Starting from an invisible place, so that they could not 
see him.’ 

We tov recxous, Gore pndéve, Ere petvar,—THUC. iv. 100. 

‘It set fire to the wall, so that none could stay there any 
more.’ 

KpatovvTes TH TARO Bote py Tas TtAas dvolycrOar.— 
THUC. 

‘Carrying their point by superior numbers, so that the 
gates should not be opened.’ 

ovy otrus ddpwy cit dare Bovreo Oar dex OdverGac.—DEM, 


‘T am not such a fool as to wish to be unpopular.’ 
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§ 52. [Obs. A little reflection will show in these ex- 
amples how far the indicative instead of the infinitive 
would make a difference in the meaning. 

In the first dare ovx eiSov would describe not merely 
the preparations for concealment, but also their success. 

In the second it would make no difference, from the 
nature of the case, which way it were put. 

The third implies that the gates were not opened, but 
regards this as a ‘ point carried by a vote’; the indicative 
would assert that it happened. 

In the fourth the infinitive is naturally used, as the 
sentence is negative, and the consequence therefore is one 
that does not occur. ] 


§ 53. (2) Indicative [negative ov]: 

mapépevov, ate ovK éyévero tois értBovdActovo. mpagar 6 
eueAov.— THUC. 

‘They remained on the spot, so that the conspirators had 
no chance of effecting their object.’ 

[If he had said pu yevéoOar it would have been quite 
good Greek, but would not have clearly stated that the 
consequence did occur: it would have been the conse- 
quence as designed or contemplated. | 

TOLOUTOY TL EipHKeraV, WaTE pAAAOV HEiov Tpdooev.—THUC. 
iv. 83. 

‘They had said something of such a nature, that he urged 
them all the more to be active.’ 

otrus dyvapovus éxete wor’ éAwifere.— DEM. 
‘You are so unreasonable that you hope.’ 

[Compare this with the fourth instance (§ 51) of the 
other construction. ] 

rocouroy adéoTnka Tv GAAwY date obbe SoKet por. . .— 
Dem. Phil. iii. 

‘I diverge so far from the rest, that I do not even 
think .. 
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§ 54. But, perhaps best of all, take this instance in 
Demosthenes where both constructions occur: 


{He is speaking of the public spirit of their ancestors, 
as shown by the contrast between the splendid public and 
the bumble private buildings.] 


Sypocig toravTa Katecxedacav date prydevi wrepBodAny 
Aehethbar iSia otrw saédpoves Hoav adore THY ’Apurretdov 
oixiay, (eb tus ofSev drole éariv), dpa obdéy cepvotepay Tis ToD 


yelrovos.—DeEM. Olynth. ili. 


‘Publicly they erected such buildings that it is not left for 
any one to surpass them’ [no emphasis on the fact: a mere 
consequence]: ‘privately they were so simple in their habits, 
that if any one knows what the house of Aristeides is like, 
he sees’ [emphasis on the fact] ‘that it is no grander than 
his neighbour’s,’ 


§ 55. Besides this regular use of dere, there are several 
ways in which the usage is extended, sometimes to cases 
where we should not use ‘so that’ in English: and yet 
in these cases the expression is so natural and clear, and 
so much clumsiness is avoided, that it is important for a 
student of Greek prose to be familiar with them. Four 
such cases are given below. 


§ 56. (a) éore=‘on condition that.’ 


This is a very neat and idiomatic usage, employed 
especially where a restriction 1s put upon a concession or 
power. 


Stexdpicay troardvoovs, dare édv tis GAG drodibpdoKwr, 
eAta Gat ras orovdas.—THUC. iv. 46, 


‘They took them across under a truce, on condition that if 
any one was caught running away, the truce was at an end,’ 
Cc 
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éfdv dpxew Gore adrovs traxovery Baovdci.— DEM. Phil. ii, 
‘It being in their power to be rulers, on condition of them- 
selves obeying the king.’ 


§ 57. (0) Besides this there are many cases where 
much trouble is saved by saying ‘so that,’ but the more. 
precise English will not admit it. Thucydides especially 
employs @ove thus loosely but conveniently. 


dpixopevyns eriatoARs Gore aroxreivat.—T HUE. viii. 45. 


‘A letter having arrived suggesting his assassination.’ 


denOevtes . . . dote YnpioarGar,—THUC. i. 119. 
‘Begging . . . so as to (get them to) vote.’ 


puxpoy Bdup dove AovoarGat.— XEN, Mem. iti. 13. 
‘The water is cold for bathing.’ 


oKxordpeOa peta TOV mpeoPurépwr' tueis yap ere véow Gore 
Torobro Tpaypa siehéoGar.—PLAT. Prot. 314, 

‘Let us consider with the elder men: for we are still 
young for analysing so great a matter.’ 


§ 58. (c)- Very neat and clear again is the use of dcre 
after a comparative in phrases like ‘too good to be true,’ 
‘too difficult to do.’ 


peifov } date péepev SivacGat,— XEN, 
‘Too great for us to be able to bear it.’ 


§ 59. (d@) A very common and very idiomatic use of 
ote is as a connection, after a full stop. It corresponds 
to Latin ‘itaque,’ or English ‘accordingly, ‘and so,’ ‘the 
result therefore was.’ The construction is naturally the 
second of the two given above, (see § 50), and the verb 
is not affected by the dave. 
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. éweBowv wietv. dare otk Exwv Sus, ete... .— 
THUC. iv, 28. 
‘They shouted at him to take the expedition. Accordingly, 
not knowing,’ ete. 


. Taw brdpxet, Gore ovx eixds . . .—THUC. iv. 18. 
‘Tt is the same for all. And so it is not likely .. ’ 


.. Bpiv éoriv vavticdy, @ote Ti dv éyovTes cikds 
dwoKvotpev ;—THUC. vi. 18. 
.. . ‘We have a fieet. Soon what plea could we reason- 
ably decline?’ 


This will be constantly useful in Greek prose, and will . 
be a convenient change, instead of a tiresome repetition 
of obdv, rotvup, or de 6. 

See further illustrations, § 139.1 


§ 60. II. Besides dare (which is originally a relative 
word) other relative words are often used with the same 
infinitive construction, as ofos and écos, to express ‘of 
such a character that, or ‘so much that,’ instead of the 
more regular ore. This alternative usage should be 
also noticed as it makes one of the numerous pleasant 
varieties in Greek prose, Plato and Demosthenes, 
especially Plato, are fond of this. 

Sometimes the demonstrative is expressed : 


rovotrous avOpumovs olovs dépyetcOar pePvobevtas. —DEM. 
Olynth. ii. 
‘Men capable of getting drunk and dancing.’ 


rowtra elmévres ola Kat Tous mapdvTas &xGecPar.—PLAT. 
Gorg. 457. 
‘Saying such things that even the bystanders were 


angry.’ 
1 The Infinitive attraction (§ 27) holds good with acre and é¢” Gre. 
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Sometimes the demonstrative is omitted; thus: 


4 


xppoOar 8,70 cpixporary daly, 
Béoor.—-PLaT. Prot. 334. 

‘[Invalids should] use as little oil as possible, (only so much) 
as to correct the disagreeableness (of their food).’ 


dcov Thy dvoxéperay Katac- 


vemopuevot 72 avTay, dcov aroffv.—THUC. i. 2. 
‘Occupying their own pastures, enough to get a subsistence 
from.’ 


§ 61.—Nore 1. 
Another variation of use is ée7us used for ate, in 
' describing character : 


ris otras einOns doris dyvoet ;—DeEM. Olynth. i. 
‘Who is so foolish that he does not know ?’ 


This is usually employed only in sentences of this 
kind, after ris or oddeis. 


§ 62—III. éf’¢6 and é¢’ ore. 

It is best to class with dere the closely allied conjunc- 
tion é¢’ , or éf’ re, ‘ on condition that.’ 

The construction is (1) (ike dere) used with the ace. 
and inf., thé negative being yu: or, (2) where the narrative 
instinct makes the writer vivid, and he presents the con- 
dition as a certain future fact, it is allowable to use 
(again like dere) the indicative, naturally in the future, 
and the negative is sometimes ov, though in the best 
Attie prose pu}. 


§ 63.—1. Infinitive. 
aipebevres ef? Gre Lvyypdat vopovs.— XEN. Hell. 11. iti. 11. 
‘Chosen to draw up laws.’ 


adiepev oe ef? Gre pyKers prrogopetv.— PLAT. Apol. 29 ¢, 
‘We discharge you, on condition you philosophise no more.’ 
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[The inf. attraction, see above, § 27, holds good of course 
here also. ] 


. drortepetv éf’ G Kaxddofos etvat.— XEN. Ages. iv. 1. 
‘To cheat (others) on condition of being (yourself) infamous. 


§ 64.—2. Indicative future. 


oroveds Trorpodpevor fp’ @ Tos avipas KoptovvTat.—TBHUC. 
i. 113. 

‘Having made a treaty on condition of recovering the 
prisoners.’ 


? 


[Notice especially this clear and vivid construction. ] 


VII—LIMITATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 65. By limitative sentences are meant those clauses 
which qualify a statement and make it less absolute, less 
universal, less positive, etc. 

Thus—‘ so to speak’ 

‘to form a conjecture’ 
‘to put the case briefly’ 
are limitative sentences. 

There are several idiomatic expressions in Greek of the 
above kind with which it is well to be acquainted ; a few 
of them are subjoined. 

ws elaetv, ‘so to speak.’? 

éxev eivat, ‘voluntarily’ (usually after negative). 

Evvedovte elrretv, ‘to be brief, ‘in a word. 

[Lit. ‘for one cutting it short to say.’ 

dcov épé ye eidévan, ‘as far as I know.’ 

To én’ éué rye civas, ‘as far as I am concemed.’ 

a> eixacas, ‘to form a conjecture.’ 

These infinitives are really of the consecutive class. 


2 Used, however, to soften a too unqualified statement, not (as in 
English) to apologise for a strange or hyperbolic expression. 
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VIII.—TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


§ 66. The temporal conjunctions are when, since, whilst, 
until, after that, before that. Although the syntax of the 
temporal conjunctions is not difficult, a few hints about 
their usage may be of advantage. 

Except where they are indefinite (see above, §§ 20—22), 
the temporal conjunctions take the indicative. (The 
only exc Duo to this rule is spiv, treated fully below, 
§§ 76—85. ws and péyp1, in the sense of ‘until,’ take 
subjunctive, but, as we shall see, this is due to their in- 
definite meaning, which is inseparable from them.) 

As, however, it is desirable that these notes should be 
useful for reference, as well as giving a more connected 
account of the Greek prose usages, I will give with each 
conjunction its regular construction with examples. 


§ 67. ‘ When, after that.’ 


We shall see below, in the general hints on Greek prose 
composition (Notes on Idiom), that, the Greek style being 
rauch more connected than modern English narrative is 
wont to be, we have in Greek far more grouping of facts 
together in the same sentence; and consequently, if we were 
to write down the literal translation of Greek narrative, 
we should have many more clauses beginning with ‘when’ 
than, would be idiomatic in English of the present day. 

Very frequently this is done by participles agreeing 
with the Subject: very frequently by genitive absolute. 

There still remains another way of doing it, by the use 
of one or other of the temporal conjunctions: and these 
we will take in order. 


§ 68. oar are the commonest: with the indicative : 


émret . 
_ ,| [negative od]. 
érreLo7} 
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ws 8 érdPero, tpooHAGe 7H w5AEL.—THUC, 
‘When he heard it, he approached the city.’ 


eretdy éyevovto ext 7H Sia 8doex.—THUC. 


‘When they reached the passage.’ 


éretdr d€ eSofe Karpds efvas, Hoye THS pddov.—THUC. vii. 5. 
‘When it seemed to be time, he led the attack.’ 
érel Evvedeyy 76 otTpdrevpa, rAevoas, etc.—THUC. vii. 26. 
‘When the army was mustered, he sailed and,’ ete. 


Ali these describe simply the sequence of two events, 
as ‘when’ in English does. If, however, emphasis is to 
be laid on ‘after that,’ ézrevd3) is preferred. 


§ 69. dre. A mistake is often made by beginners in 
the use of 67te. They know that rote is ‘then,’ dve 
‘when’: and so they use ére to correspond in all cases 
to the English ‘when.’ The fact is that the uses of 
‘when’ may be distinguished into: 

(a) The conjunctional use, where the dependent clause 
fixes the time for the principal; ‘when it was ready, I 
came,’ which is translated with ézel, ws, or éesdy. 

And (5) the relative use, when the principal clause 
fixes the time for the dependent; ‘yesterday, when I was 
ill, I was in bed,’ which is turned by dre; for dre is used 
to mean ‘at the time when.’ 

Hence in prose ére is usually employed with something 
like an antecedent, or at any rate close to some verb or 
participle that fixes the time for it. The following 
examples will make this clear: 

7 kat’ dpxds, Ote’OAvOiovs dxt}Aavvov.—DEM. Olynth. ii. 

‘At the beginning, when they. were for rejecting the 
Olynthians.’ 

vov yap, dre rapéeoxev.— T HUE. iv. 85. 
‘For now, when there was a chance.’ 
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TOUS bre ey Srepaprupdunv Aéyovras. —DEM. Phil. ii. 
‘Those who spoke at the time when I was protesting.’ 
§ 70.—Nove 1. 
The indefinite usage of éesddv, érjv, Stav, (@s av is 
never used temporal) with subj., and ézecdy, ézrei, 


dre with optative, has been already explained above. 
§§ 20—22.) 


§ 71. ‘As soon as. 


The idiomatic Greek usage, if stress is to be laid on 
the immediate sequence of two events, is to employ ézrel 
TdxvoTa OF (commoner) érewdy Tayvota. If past events 
are being spoken of, the indzcative is used, and naturally 
the aorist or pluperfect as in English. 


érel tdyiora Karéotnoav.—THUC. viii. 90. 
‘As soon as ever they were established.’ 


_— éret81) TEXLTTA 4S brvos pe avijKe, Os dvacras eropevdpnv. 
—Pxat. Prot. 310. 
‘ As soon as ever sleep left me, I got up at once and came.’ 


\ a ; es 
evet 3 9G tdyivra, dréSoTo.— XEN. Anab. vii. 2. 
‘As soon as ever he came he sold.’ 


§ 72.—Note 1. 


If the future is being spoken of, the indefinite form is 
naturally used: éwresddv tayvota (or dtav TéytoTa). 


érerday TAyioTa } otpatela AAEn, droréupev.— XEN. Anab. 
iii. 1. 

‘ That as soon as ever the eepediont is over, he will send 
him back.’ 


[And this, again, when reported, or when employed to 
describe indefinite frequency in past time, would become 
érrevdy TAXLoTa With the optative by strict sequence: as 
is clear on previonsly explained principles.]} 
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§ 73. ‘Since.’ 

‘Since’ in English is used temporally in phrases such 
as ‘since they have come, all is altered,’ ‘this is the third 
day since it happened.’ 

The common Greek for ‘since’ (in this sense) is é& o@, 
with indecateve. 

é£ 08 otros wepyvaci, rovavTl cupPaiver.—DEM. 
‘Ever since these have appeared, such is the result.’ 
e& 08 Ta Eevixd otpateveras, Tods pidous vexg,—DEM. 

‘Ever since the mercenaries have been serving, he conquers 
his friends.’ [Notice the present including a past. ] 

ws, with the indicative, is also used in the same sense. 


Wuepe Tpityn ws olkobey dpynoay.—THUC. iv. 90. 
‘On the third day since they started from home.’ 
Other idioms : 
qpepar 6 Foay ty MuriAjvy éaAwxvig érta, ore, etc.— 
THUG. iii. 29. 
‘It was seven days since Mytilene was taken, when,’ etc. 
The sentence may also be inverted in various obvious ways. 


§ 74. ‘Whilst,’ 
ws, €v &, ev Bog, all with indicative [negative od]: 
év bow péAderat Tabra, tpoardAwAe, etc.—DEM. Phil. 
‘While this delay is going on, they are already lost.’ 
us ere pedAe, eravapvjrat BobrAopar,—DeEm. Phil. ii, 
‘While he is yet delaying, I wish to remind you.’ 
év & areas, ‘ while he is absent.’ 
[H€xpe is used so, but rarely. 
BEXpL Hyovvto, mpoOdtpus etrdueHa,—THUC. ili. 10. 
‘While they were leading, we eagerly followed.’] 
If it is desired to lay stress on the duration (‘all the 
time that’ something happens) écov ypévoy is used, with 
the indicative of course. 
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§ 75.—NotTe 1. 

All these are used (with dy if primary) in the indefinite 
construction when the sense requires it. See above, 
§§ 20—22. 

In this case the negative is ux. 

tpopiny Si8dvat év dow av abrés dry,—THUC, viil. 87. 
‘To give maintenance during his absence.’ 


§ 76. ‘ Before that’ mpiv. 

The construction of mpév is rather complicated, and it 
is best grasped by dividing the sentences where it occurs 
into: 

(a) Affirmative sentences (where we should naturally 
translate mpipy ‘before that’). 

(b) Negative sentences (where we should say ‘ until’ 
as naturally as ‘ before that’). 


§ 77. (a) The regular prose construction of mpiv in 
AFFIRMATIVE sentences is accusative with infinitive. 
mply Hpépav efvat Kopicavres.—THUC, iv. 67. 
‘Fetching before it was day.’ 
ei amply értBonOnoal twas eéAorev.—THUC. iv. 69. 
‘If they destroyed the city before the succour came.’ 
deifar TG wAHGEL, ply TéAOS T Execv.—THUC. v. 41. 
‘To tell the people, before anything was finally settled.’ 


§ 78, The infinitive attraction naturally holds here 
(see § 27). 
mptv exrvotos yever bor tpooHAGe—THUC. iv. 70. 
‘He came up before he was discovered.’ 


§ 79, If there is any notion of a race against time, 
notice especially the neat Greek use of pOdve (prop. ‘ to 
anticipate’), with wpiv depending on it: 
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POdoas SiéSpape wpivy twa KwdAverv.—THUC. iv. 79. 
‘He succeeded in traversing (Thessaly) before any one 
could stop him.’ 


édy POdvacr wplv drofavetv.—ANTIPHON, 114. 
“If they have time to do it before they die.’ 


§ 80. (b) In NuGaTIVE sentences, (1) if the time referred 
to 1s future, the indefinite construction is naturally used 
precisely as with &ws and péypr (see explanation, § 86). 

Thus (primary) Subjunetive : 

otk dmokpivota. mpétepoy mpiv av wvOopar. — PLAT. 
Euth. 295. 

‘T will not answer, till I learn.’ 
pypt dety pydeva aitido bas mpiv dv kparionte.—DEM. 
‘I say you should blame none till you have won.’ 


(Historic, or after other optative), Optative. 

Past verb: 

vopicavtes odk dy ert Tov Bpaci’ay mpocamootiaat ovdéev 
amply maparkevdcaivto . . .—THUC. 


‘Thinking that B. would not cause any more revolts until 
they prepared .. .’ 


danydpeve pyseva Bare aptly Kipos éuaAnOein.—XEN. 
Cyr. i, 4. 
‘He forbade any one to shoot till Cyrus was satisfied.’ 


{So after optative.]. 


[wapavicyov] dros py BonOotev . . . rpiv Sadiyouy.— 
THUC. iii. 22. 

‘That they might not come to the rescue. . . till they 
had escaped.’ 


In all these instances the time referred to is future, even 
in the last three where it is reported, and so the principal 
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verb is historic. Thus they are quite distinct from those 
in the uext section. 


§ 81. But (2) if the time referred to in both clauses is 
past, and the writer is saying that ‘4 did not occur till B 
occurred, and his object is to relate two facts, of which one 
was deferred till the other happened, then the indefinite 
construction is out of place, and, as is natural, wpiv takes 
the indicative. 

ov mpétepov evédocav, mply of wedtacral érpeday. — 
Tuuc. v. 10. 

‘They did not give in till the skirmishers routed.’ 

otk Hkiwrav . . . amply pyvuTns yiyverai—THUuC. i, 132. 

‘They did not think fit to . . . till he informed them.’ 


§ 82. So where the meaning is negative, though the 
form is not. 
AavOdvovgt rots "AOnvaiovs mply rH Ayd@ erxXov.— 
TuUe. iii, 29, . 
‘They were unobserved by the A. till they touched at Delos.’ 
of GA elpyov, mplyv . . . ypgavre . . .—THUC. viii. 105. 
‘The others prevented them, until (the enemy) began. . . .’ 


§ 83.—Norts 1. 

It should be observed in (0) (1)[p. 43] that precisely as 
éws, wey, etc., take occasionally the subjunctive with- 
out dy in good prose, owing to their inherent indefiniteness 
(see further explanation in § 87), so also for the same 
reason does rpiv. For the words meaning ‘ when,’ ‘ how,’ 
‘who,’ ‘of what kind,’ etc., do not as naturally lend them- 
selves to indefinite sentences as the words meaning ‘ until.’ 

pay repre mpiv Stayvoot.—T AUC. vi. 29. 
‘Not to send before deciding.’ 


1 Or more generally, of an zndecisive state lasting till the decisive act. 
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Kaxot rpopuddtac ba piv év 76 rabeiv Gpev.—THUC. Vi. 38. 
‘We are negligent of precautions, till we are involved in 
the disaster.’ 


[xaxot=‘not good’; or rather perhaps the whole 
phrase means ‘ we do not take precautions.’] 


§ 84. Nore 2. 

It should be observed in § 80, that wpiv with the ace, 
and inf. may be used in prose even after negative sen- 
tences, where there is no idea of ‘until, but it simply 
means ‘ previously to.’ 

od mply réoyev, GAN ered) év TO epyp exper, Tobodbe 
Tapexadeoate,— THUC. i. 68. 

‘Not before suffering, but after we are engaged, you in- 
vited these men.’ 

ov8é yap tovTwv mpty pabeiv ovdeis Hrlotaro.— XEN. Cyr. 
iv. 3. 

‘Not even of these did any one know before learning.’ 


§ 85, Note 3. 

Besides mpiv the same meaning is expressed by porepov 
H, mpi 4h, mpocdev 4, with the same constructions. 

None of them however are nearly as common as mpiv. 

It is well to notice that zporepor is often used with the 
principal verb leading up to piv with the subordinate 
clause. 

Some of the previous examples (see § 80, § 81) will 
illustrate this. 


§ 86. ‘ Until.’ 
us, MExpt, Axps (or péxpe 08, &ypr od), eore. 


The construction depends on the meaning. 
‘ Until’ in its meaning is either definite or indefinite: 


(a) If we say ‘I waited there till the sun rose, ‘I did 
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not go away till J had found it, the reference is toa 
definite point of time. 


(b) If we say, ‘I shall not go away till I find it, ‘1 re- 
solved to wait till the sun should rise” we have an im- 
definite point of time: for the speaker implies that he 
does not know when the decisive thing will occur. 

Now the simple rule is that (a) is indicative, (b) sub- 
junctive (or optative if the leading verb is historic) just 
like other indefinites. 

The examples will make this clear: 


(a) éudxovro péxpis of "AOnvator dverdevoay.—XEN. Hell. 
‘They fought till the Athenians sailed.’ 

yéypade ws Exacta éyévero, peyps 0b Katémavouy THY apxhy. 
—Tuue. v. 26. 

‘He has described all the details . . . till they destroyed 
the empire.’ 

dvOdppovy, tos wep 6mrAlrat dajpay.—THUC. vil. 19. 

‘They were moored opposite, till the soldiers weighed anchor.’ 


(b)  péxpe 8 ay ey ijxo, at orovSai pevdvtwy,— XEN. 
‘Until I come let the treaty stand.’ 
anovdas éroujravro tus drayyehOein ra AexOévta,—XEN. 
Hell. iii. 2. 
‘They made a treaty to last till the negotiations should be 
announced.’ 


{Converted by past verb from ws ay dararyyedO7. | 


§ 87—Nore 1, 

The only point to notice with reference to these in- 
definite usages of ‘until’ is that, although the common and 
natural prose use is to employ &v when the time is primary, 
yet the subjunctive is occasionally employed in good prose 
without dy. The fact is, the words éws, wéypu, ete., are by 
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nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the 
Greek mind does not require &y so imperatively to mark 
the indefiniteness. 
Thus we find : 
péxpe wrovs yevnras.—THue. t. 137. 
‘Till we can sail,’ 
éws Tov by Aov StwodpeOo..-—XEN. Cyr. xii. 
‘Till we can break through the crowd.’ 


§ 88.—NoreE 2. 
Also on the often recurring principle of Vividness, even 
after historic main verb this subjunctive occurs. 
éBodrcvoay drvdAdocey adtods pexpe 0d Tt cup Boot.—THUC. 
iv. 49. 
‘They resolved to keep them till they should come to terms.’ 


[Strict sequence péyps od EvpPaiev, and equally 
good Greek.] 


TX.—CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


§ 89. The connection of cause and effect, like that of 
time, being most simply expressed by the participle, that 
construction is very frequently found. 

mporSedpevos xpnudtav e€éreppay dpyupoddyous vats.— 
THUG. iii. 19. 

‘ As they wanted more money they sent tax-collecting ships.’ 

Gapoetv éxéAeve rporidviwy éELaxooiwy toAdvrwy,—THUC, Ii. 
13. 

‘He bade them take courage, as they bad 600 talents of 
revenue.’ 

§ 90. Very frequently again we find «ata with the ac- 
cusative (cara Euppayiav, ‘on the strength of their being 
allies, xara 76 Evyyevés, ‘on the ground of relationship,’) 
or S:a@ with the accusative (Sia tadra, dia &yPpay, etc.) 
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Especially useful is the construction of acc. inf. with 70, 
governed in this sense by dca (see § 40). 


‘He ran away, because no ally was present.’ 
dn&pape bd 7 pndéva Etupayov wapeivar, 
§ 91. But the use of causal conjunctions is still com- 
moner, and their rules can be very briefly made clear. 
The causal conjunctions all take the INDICATIVE [nega- 
tive od]. (Except optatives due to Or. Obl. See § 33 foll.) 


§ 92. In ordinary cases, where sequence of cause and 
effect is being related, ésred, évresdy, and ws are employed, 
é7ret53) being perhaps the commonest. 

These would be employed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing, where the emphasis is on the fact. 

érel Wuypoy Ry, Tip aviyav. 
‘As it was cold, they lit a fire.’ 
ered, OVX etAov, drexdpyoar. 
‘Since they failed to take it they went away.’ 


§ 93. Where however the stress is not on the fact, but 
on the explanation (where in English we should say ‘be- 
cause ’ rather than ‘since’ or ‘as’), the Greeks prefer dud 
or Ott. 

Thus: 

Oavpdfere, St67t od pépvypor,—AESCHIN. Tim, 
‘You are surprised because I don’t know.’ 
éreav paov Ste evdnAov jv.—THUC. 3. 36. 
‘They convinced them more easily because it was plain.’ | 
Sud th; Ore ef tus PadAds éots.— AESCHIN. Tum. 
‘Why ? because if any one is bad. . .’ 


So that as a broad practical rule we may say that we 
do not in causal sentences use dru or did7e except when 
the fact comes first and the reason afterwards. 
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X.—CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 94. The concessive conjunctions are ‘even if, 
‘although.’ 

These may be rendered literally in Greek by xai «i, 
Kav (kai éayv), or, if negative, odd ef, odd’ éav: and the 
sentence will then be a common conditional sentence 


(§ 14—§ 19). 


§ 95. Another, and perhaps commoner, rendering is by 
the use of caizrep, with the PARTICIPLE. 

xaimep strictly means ‘even, and since ‘even being’ 
is equivalent to ‘although he is,’ caévrep with partic. is 
often translated ‘although.’ 

For example, if we wished to say in Greek, ‘although 
he is an old man, he serves as a soldier,’ we should say, 
kaitep yépov vy otpateverar: which literally means 
“even being an old man he serves.’ 

But beginners often make the blunder of putting 
xalmep With a finite verb, because ‘although’ in English 
takes a finite verb. 

It should, therefore, be specially noticed that «caizep 
always is used with a participle: [negative od]. 





kairep dyes ov Setvot pepvycOar, pyypovevtere.—DEM, 
Phil. ii. 

‘Although you are not good at remembering, remember.’ 
xalrep paviddys oboa 7 trdcxeors arébn.—THUC. iv. 39. 
‘The promise although it was insane was fulfilled.’ 

It is clear that where there is no condition (as in the 
last instance) we cannot use Kat et, but must use the 
participle with «adzrep. 


NOTES ON IDIOM. 


§ 96. As soon as the learner has mastered the elements 
of the Greek accidence, and is beginning to find his way 
among the commoner constructions, he is met by the fact 
that it is quite possible to observe all the rules of acci- 
dence, and all the laws of construction or syntax, and yet 
to produce Greek prose which shall be utterly unlike that 
of the classical writers. The sentences thus produced 
are, in fact, grammatical, but unnatural. 

Thus if we write in Greek, é\aGov ySovny ev r7 exeivns 
outrdia, we write a sentence quite free from faults of acci- 
dence or syntax, and a sentence which is precisely the 
equivalent of the English ‘I took pleasure in her society ’: 
and yet this sentence is so opposed to the natural way of 
expressing themselves which the Greeks adopted, that 
we say, and say rightly, that it is not Greek. It is con- 
trary to the idiom. Idiomatically—that is, talking as 
the Greeks talked—we should express that English idea 
quite differently, and say, 7Souqy éxeivy opsdav. : 

It is clear that thoroughly to understand Greek idiom 
is a difficult thing, requiring long and careful study: 
and that in these notes, which are intended for young 
students, nothing more can be attempted than a general 
review of a few of the main differences between the 
English and the Greek natural mode of expression, so as 
to help the learner over some of the commonest and 
earliest difficulties he encounters in trying to turn 


English prose into Greek prose. 
50 
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ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 


§ 97. The first point that it is necessary to impress on 
those who are to translate English into Greek is the 
great simplicity and directness of Greek as compared with 
English. Constantly we come to a sentence in English 
expressed with abstract words to describe a concrete fact. 
This is so natural to us, that even in the simplest 
narratives abstract words and forms of expression are of 
frequent occurrence. Thus we say, to quote the instance 
just given, ‘I took pleasure in her society,’ where the 
Greeks said, ‘I was pleased being with her.’ Here in the 
English there are two abstract words ‘pleasure,’ and ‘so- 
ciety,’ both of which the Greek avoids. In translating 
this into Greek the thing to do is to neglect entirely 
the form in which the English sentence appears, and 
think only of the fact which is being related: when that 
is clearly understood, then translate it into Greek in the 
simplest and plainest way. In this particular instance, 
we should thus arrive at the proper Greek phrase given 
above, 7ddunv éxeivy opirov. 

§ 98. The above example is simple enough, and it might 
seem perhaps that it was unnecessary to dwell further on 
the point. But as a matter of fact it takes long practice 
and close attention before the learner is quite safe upon 
this point. The instinct which makes us employ abstract 
terms in English is so fundamental in our language, that 
it turns up in almost infinite variety, and it is quite 
surprising what a large item this single point constitutes 
in the teaching of Greek prose. Over and over again the 
learner will find he has noticed four or five such abstract 
phrases, and correctly turned them by resolving them 
into the concrete fact which they express, and yet that 
there are as many more which he has left unnoticed, and 
so failed to resolve. It may be said with truth, that 
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when this point is so clearly grasped that no further 
mistakes are made in it, one great and most important 
stage in Greek composition has been already passed. 
And those who have paid attention to the teaching of 
composition will further have observed the very great 
use which this matter is to the learner in clearing and 
strengthening his mind. The constant necessity under 
which he lies of recasting English sentences, of pene- 
trating through the form to the substance, of analysing 
the real fact or thought conveyed, independently of the 
words which convey it, is a most valuable aid towards de- 
veloping the logical and critical faculties, and stimulates 
accuracy of observation and clearness of thought to a 
remarkable degree. J have thought it best therefore to 
go somewhat more fully into this point, and to give more 
copious examples than is usually done, feeling convinced 
that this will prove of assistance to the student; and it 
will be found that frequently in the earlier, and to some 
degree in the later exercises, the reader is referred to this 
explanation and to the instances here given, as the most 
convenient means of helping him over difficulties of this 
class. 

§ 99. (1) Instances where the abstract word will be 
best expressed in Greek by a verb: 


He asked this question. TOUTO pero. 

I gave that answer, or ovrws dwexpivapny, or éxé- 
order, Aevra, 

He took my advice. éreiOeré por. 

The combat began. WpxovTo paxeo Gat, 


She expressed her surprise. Oavyaferv édy. 

He announced the failure opadnvar Epy & EBovdActero, 
of his enterprise. or Sy Stevoeiro, 

He bragged of his acquain- éxavyGro dt yryvdoxor . . 
tance with ... 

He cast ¢mputations upon. katy ycpet, OF ITLGTo. 
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T am in peril of death. 

He gives trouble with his 
interference. 

Their expectations were dis- 
appointed. 

According to our custom. 

We came to the relief of. 


T regret my mistake. 

I saw to my sorrow, horror, 
surprise, ete. 

To take precautions. 

He was forming a plan of 
escape. 

I don’t dispute his guilt. 


After their departure. 
Rejected this overture. 


He had confidence in their 
affection. 

He knew of many combina- 
¥ions to assassinate. 

Attempt his rescue, 

He represented the neces- 
sity of securing his friend- 
ship. 

To sacrifice his personal 
feelings, ete. 


ar x 
kivduvetw arobaveiv. 


- ‘ 
trokurpaypovay Aurel, 


éveta Onoav Sv jAmifov. 


«2s 

ws €toOaper. 

nrAOopev drwas BonPoipev, OF 
BonOjoovtes. 

Avrotpar 6rt ovtTws YuapTor. 

FOr 2 7 2 ¥ 

idov éAvmovpyny, yyavaKtovy, 
ae : 
e€arvpagor, ‘etc. 

pvrdoces Gat, 

s ct i ~ 

év vm elxe puyety. 


ovK drapyotpor pt odK alrioy 
eiva. 

éret did Gov. 
Fe in 7 

ovK Ocde TavTa mpatTew, OF 
& érnyyéAdovto Séxeo Gat, 


Tovrous 7Oet prrovvtas avTov. 


roAAovs yobeTro Evvopdravtas, 
etc. 

meipac Oat é&eActv, Or THraL, 

én irov exetvoy roveir Oat 
Sely, 


aeis d atros éBobXerTo, etc. 


Note.—It is perhaps as well to say that in this and the 
following sections the examples are selected (with a view 
to their practical utility) chiefly from the exercises: 
though care has been taken that they may be of a kind 
to be also generally instructive to the composer. 
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§ 100. (2) Instances where the abstract phrase will be 
best expressed by a participle in Greek. 


[A little reflection will show that there are many cases 
where an English phrase may be turned indifferently in 
two or three of these ways, ¢g., either by participle or 
verb, or again by subordinate sentence: but this may be 


safely left to the learner’s instinct or choice.] 


With astonishment (anger, 
etc.), I saw: 

He said with a smile. 

Without speaking (shooting, 
etc.). 

In his absence he was con- 
demned. 

He went away with the 
promis¢ to... 

Started in pursuit. 


“The country under govern- 
ment of... 

J learnt from his conversa- 
tion. 

In doubt what to do. 

After his arrival, after din- 
ner, etc. 2. 


efdov Gavpd(wy, or, as before, 
idov eBatpafor. 
pedidoas efre, 
dON > 4 3 ’ x xX 
ovdev eimdy, od« addrels 7d 
: 
BéXos, ete. 


1p 2 

KatekpiOn dmav. 

> - c , 

GTOYXETO VIOTYOMEVOS . . . 

Sid£ovres, or Sudxorvres, awédpa- 
pov. 

¢ , € > 4 e f 

) XOpa } dpxopevyn td... 

Stareyopevov atrod gua0ov. 


Gropov ti xpi Spay. 
as , 
Apexopevos, SeeTvHoTas . . . 


[Or if the subject of the main verb is different]: 


He perished in the engage- 
ment, 


adixopevov, Seurvijravros av- 
TOU... 
- > a 
paxdpevos daréBave. 


(So ‘on the field of battle,’ etc.). 


{Similarly with an infinity of expressions describing 
the circumstances, as, ‘by trial,’ wecpmpevos : ‘after much 
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trouble, woAAd rovncas: ‘by importunity, dapar, etc; 
‘amid general silence, wavtwy cuyovrar.| 


I convict him of falsehood. édAéyyw adroy Wevddpuevor, 
He asked him his object in tipero ti BovAdpevos Tatra dpa. 


doing so. 

He was dispirited by the yvots Gavdvra tov xiva 700- 
death of the dog. pace. 

He repulsed their desper- xparepiis reipupévors és puyyy 
ate attempts. kadiorn, 


§ 101. (3) Instances where an adjective will be used in 
Greek, the English substantive being simply often ignored: 


Suffer ill-treatment. kaka, or Secvd, Tao yeu, 

I paid a large sum. TOAAG drédwxa. 

Behaving with cruelty, po- adica mpdcouv . , doretov, ya- 
liteness, ete. plevra, éautdy rapéxwv . . . 

I dispute his guid, épdic Byte pip alrioy elvac 

avrov. 

By the justice of his judg- as Sixaca Sixdfwv, or dixasos 
ments. Oy xpirHs, 

In a state of felicity.  edruxis av. 

A lover of beauty. pero 74 Kara, 


{And similarly, many abstract expressions are done by 
the neut. adjective: as, ‘the instability of fortune,’ rd 
doTdOuntoy Ths TUXns: ‘expediency, Td cupdépor: 
‘utility, ro @pérAcpov: ‘ambition, 7d PiroTipov. So in 
the phrase ‘The wneertainty of the prospect of success, a 
triple abstract expression is neatly turned in Greek by 7d 
adaves Tod caTopOacew, a phrase of Thucydides, who in 
his speeches has many instances like the above.]} 

The original inequality was od«ér: dpolws yoooves Foay, 
diminished. 

§ 102. (4) Instances where the Greeks use a dependent 
clause; in these cases the English will be found often to 
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have the advantage in brevity, while the Greek is simpler. 


It is done: 


§ 103. (a) With oblique questions: as— 


To consider the best method 
of doing. 

He explained the origin, 

- source, etc. 

I knew the purpose of his 
action. 

No one can tell the nwmber, 
the size, the extent, the nature, 
etc. 

Imagine my delight. 

I perceived his condition. 

I asked about the time of 
punishment. 

Seeing the occurrence. 

They revealed his hiding- 
place. 

He acquainted them with 
their destination. 

Thank him for his noble 
conduct. . 

The trumpet gave signal 
for the duties of the day. 

He described the details. 


oxoreiv Oras dpirta Spdcovct. 


> va C4 , ~~ td 
eEnyjoato érédev Tatra yé- 
yove. 
aN ¢ cia a lal 
qoy ti apa Siavoeirar ratra 
dpav. : 
> Xx m yg c ta 
ovdeis ofdev Scot, 6wdc0s, .. . 
eee ae 
omotos . . . and similar ob- 
lique interrogatives. 
évOupeto Oar eLeore ws HoOnv. 
RoOcpnv brws SidKerras. 
2 la la 7 , Led 
Hpopny wore déou dixny Sotvar, 


ION , r 

iSdv ti ylyverat 

»” id ht wy 
HyyeLAav Grov KexevOas ety. 


y ” 
o + + OTOL LOLEV. 


2 a a3 )4 . o 
érawvely atTov ws yevvoia 
eSpace. 
xX cy 
bia oaArmyyds eonpaivero 8,7 
e v4 Za , 
exactore déor yevér Pau, 


Sinyeiro ws exarra éyévero. 


§ 104. (5) With conjunctions: 


He devised the following 
plan of escape. 

I must provide for the con- 
tingency of his coming. 

He had need of his services. 


, 2 
roudvde éunxavhoato iva éxpd- 


you, 
gvraxréov pow hy €dAOy. 
éxeivoy mpotOupeiro Ear 
danpereiv, or whatever verb 
is suitable. 
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They are brave in any 
contingency. 

He took the first oppor- 
tunity of . . . 

(Drive them to despair) 
by such an ill-timed esereise of 
vigour. 


3 4 y a | x « n 
ayaBot dvdpes cial Kdy ortovy 
, 2 , 
yevnrat, OF €s Tav7a, 
2: * cal bed 7s 
ETEL TPWTOV OLOS T HV... 


> 4 + , id ‘4 
ei otrws dxaipws Big xpr- 
gawtTo, or some such 


phrase. 


§ 105. (c) Again with relatives. 


(He continued) his narra- 
tive. 
A man of his acquaintance. 


a édeye. 


avip Tes Os yvwptmos Hv. 


§ 106. (5.) Instances where in English the subject is 
inanimate or abstract, while in Greek it is the person who 


does the thing. 


His hopes were raised by 
the news. 

Precmnutions were taken to 
prevent. 

His eaperience had taught 
him to observe. 

Humanity would have af- 
forded refuge to strangers. 

Had not a danger threat- 
ened him. 

His influence wonld aid the 
wish of the senate. 


(Fearing) lest old feelings of 
kindness should revive. 

The approach of night se- 
cured them. 


aes tae ry 

Tatra dKovcas aveOapance, 

> a 

evAaBodvTo py mus... 

«o93 7 Be > @ 

tr’ éurepias oids 7 Av Kata- 
voety, 

mdvras ede dv Eévov SeyerOan, 


2 x , 2 , 
ei pay KevOivov érpa ero. 


, 2F @ a 
weioery TpeArer obtos rots 
Bovrevtais ovprpobupodjpe- 


vos. 
pa) THs mpotepoy dtidlas dva- 
pune Geter. 
vuxtos rb yevopevns §— Er - 


Oyoav. 
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His generosity won their 
affection. 

The gratitude he thus won 
excited him to. . . 

Had not fortune 
vened. 

Some plan is in progress. 

This expedition destroyed 
their reputation. 

His fate was reported. . . 

Their inereased numbers 
struck him. 

Their orders were limited to 
the delivery of the message. 

The distance retarded her 
proceedings. 


inter- 


The urgency of his need was 
such that... 


obras dyabis Fv dote opddpa 
épeActro. 
a ‘ 4 « x aX 
ToabTyy 5 xdpiy ebpav par- 
Aov mpodbupetro. 
ei pay KGAvpa Te éyévero, etc., 
or éxwAvero. 
pyxXavavrad Te, 
: : , 
of 88 obtw oharévres Hrrovs 8H 
2 4 fal a. cA 
éyévovTo TH aEidparte. 
4 , 
Hyyerav reOvnkdrta. 
Katevonoe mXelovas ‘yevope- 
vous. 
ovdéy GAXo eipyto atrois wAHy 
Aéyerv 7a ererTadpéve., 
Bpadirepov 


TorotToy amotoa, or Sd TO- 


émparoe  TaAvTa 


CovTOV KAaTOLKOVTO. 
ottw opddpa er Gore... 


SENSE. 


§ 107. We have seen that one great difference bol wesd 
the idiom of Greek and English lies in the fact that the 
Greeks preferred often to express in the concrete what we 
express in the abstract. This is a very important point, 
and the learner will constantly have to be reminded of it. 

There are many other ways, however, besides this, in 
which the greater complexity and artificiality of much 
English writing (especially in more modern times) is 
unsuited to Greek idiom, and requires to be recast in the 
translating. 

It is a good general rule, therefore, whenever the learner 
has to translate into Greek any English phyase at all 
artificial or idiomatic—indeed in all composition except 
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the simplest narrative—to accustom himself always to 
think of exactly what the fact is that is being related, and to 
shake himself quite free from the form in which (in the 
English) that fact is conveyed. If he clearly grasps the 
notion that everything is best put into Greek in the 
simplest and most direct way, he will at once make a great 
improvement in his style, and be saved from falling into 
innumerable unnaturalnesses of expression, which may be 
quite logically and grammatically correct, without being 
idiomatic: that is, without being good Greek. 


§ 108. Put into the shortest form, the rule will be: 
think of the sense. 

It may seem superfluous to advise a course that is so 
obvious in translating: but anybody who has had ex- 
perience in teaching, or even has advanced a little way in 
learning, composition in the dead languages, will know 
how often at first one is tempted to translate the words, 
without thinking of the sénse. People who only know 
one language often read and even use language themselves 
with only a general and approximate idea of what the 
words convey: and one of the most necessary things in 
translation is to weigh accurately and examine closely, 
before attempting to turn it, the precise meaning of the 
English. 

It will be best, as in the case of the Abstract and 
Concrete, to give several instances of the ways im which 
phrases thus require recasting, to bring them to a suffi- 
ciently plain statement of fact to suit the Greek idiom. 
These will be drawn partly from the earlier exercises, and 
partly also from the later ones. 


§ 109. (1) Some of these will depend on the brevity or 
elliptical nature of the English, 
In these cases the learner soon gets to feel a qualm in 
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translating literally: and when that stage is reached, then 
his attention is awake, and he soon masters this point. 


I send to inquire. wéuTw Tovs Tevoopevovs, OF 
ayyedov Gots TeboeTat, 

dei pe Spar, 

Tan pHYavy exphro date... 

peddAw yopetr, 

xatopOacas (or fut.) AuerA€. 


I have to do a thing. 
He did his best to... 
I am to be married. 

It was sure to succeed. 


§ 110. (2) Some will be due to the metaphorical or 
picturesque instincts of English. 

Here a caution is necessary. If the metaphor is im- 
portant, if the word is chosen consciously to convey the 
metaphor, and it is a real loss to the piece to omit it, then 
it is best to attempt to convey it in Greek. But much 
more often the metaphor is a worn-out one: ae. the word 
is used to express the plain meaning, without any one 
noticing or attending to the metaphor: in this case the 


SENSE must be given and the metaphor abandoned. 
(See note on metaphors below, where the matter is 


more fully explained.) 


He came off the victor. 
He took no end of trouble. 


They cast about them. 

He engrossed the conversa- 
tion. 

Night drew on. 

It cost much labour to get. 


In my eyes he is the wisest. 
He was made a laughing- 
stock. 


évixnoe Simply. 
woAXAd érdvyce, OF ovdey ovK 


é& i 6 
pare, OY Tavri tporm 
ar 

erretparo, etc. 
2 
éokdrovy, 

‘ ayy ” 
peovos dei eheye, OF ovmote 


éraveto AaAGr, etc. 
‘\ 2 f 
VOE Emer, 
2 ” Led re 2 
ovx dvev roAovd movou ék- 
TH aPNY. 
Hyobmar... or éuh yvauy, ete. 
yerotos éyévero. 


SENSE. 
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To 
silence, 
The prophecy came true. 


maintain absolute 


They won the day. 
Died on the jield of battle. 
Lay hands on a person. 


Keep your eye on him. 
Receive with open arms. 
Matters were now ripe. 


To break his word. 

His mind was haunted by 
a dread. 

Silence reigned through the 
rooms. 


It will be fatal to look back. 


He raised the standard of 
revolt. 


giyav dvéxyecbat, or cwTrey 
ScateXctv, etc. 

6 xpyopos éyévero, or ére- 
Aer On. 

expdTyoay, ete. 

paxdpevos drefave, 

Brdler Bai 
xpno bai tev, 


A 

twa, or PBraiws 

> 4 

émirxore, etc. 

pirkGs Sexer Oar. 

éToiua Fv dmavta, Or Tape 
TKEVATO TO Tpaypya, 

> a ai ca 

eLaxutav & treryero. 

eLerdijooeto det poPotpevos, 


4 € ¥: > 4 X\ > ft 
év jovxia qv wavta Te olK?- 
para. 
amokvouvTos éxelvov mdavTa 

3 _ 
amoXeiras, 


pavepos arérty. 


§ 111. (3) Often the change depends on the use of 
prepositions in one language or other: see Preposi- 


tions. 


To come for judgment. 

No one of my time. 

Died of the plague. 

Made an additional offer- 
ing. 

I charge with stealing. 

My hopes were raised dy 
the announcement. 

It is for me to do it. 

It was for the king “| 
order. 


a 2 x ‘ ao 
mwapeAGety emi tiv Kpiowy. 
Jor m2 ys A 
ovdeis TOy Ex’ Eno, 
vor aréGave. 
mpos Tovrots aXXo rt Efe, 


. Os exAewe, 
émyAmivé pe aroyyeiAas, or 
mu dpevos paGdAov Amor, 


ron 
QiTLOpaL , . 


2 ? > a 
épov eore Spay, 
Tov Bacthéws Fv Kedcdoan. 
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§ 112. (4) A great many are pure turns of phrase pecu- 


liar to one special language. 


As well as ever. 

So to speak. 

No sooner had... than... 

He was heard ¢o say. 

What do you mean by going 
away ? 

What makes you think ? 


Not 
honour. 

He was thought the personi- 
fication of evil. 


consistent with his 


He had the magnaninuty to 
respect him. 

Demanded honourable 
terms of peace for his ran- 
som. 

His only 
depart. 

He fell @ sacrifice to his 
enemy’s temper. 

They fled to the nearest 
building. 

In the hour of need he 
deserted me. 

Their hearts 
on... 

They threw themselves on his 
mercy. 

To lose no time in doing. 


chance was to 


were _ set 


The decision often changed 
hands. 


> La Fd 

OVX Hocov 7} mpoTepov. — ‘ 

OS eros ciety, OF ws cimelr. 

3 Atay ee 

érei Tdywota... TOTE OH... 

Hxovov avtob A€éyovtos. 

Ti Bovddpevos Grépyes ; 
PEVOS GTEPXEL 5 


ti paddy vopites; (sce Par- 
ticiples). 
: ary Sie ; 
ato xpov iv, or ov« GEvov ToLov- 
Tov dvépds, 


wéviwy Boehvpwtatos, OF 
Beois éxOurtos  éfaivero 
eivas, 

” a nN a 
otrw jpeyarAdPypos iv woTe 
évaiveiv. 

omoveas ygiov éat  Kadois 
moveit Oat, Gore éAcvOepov 


3p ay 
adetvas atrdov, 

oUTw Movoy av éLepvye et, etc., 
or similar phrase. 

xadreralvovros éxeivov tore 
2 a 
am Xero. 

» ef) te , » 

epuyov ws ExaoTdés Te oikyLO 
ioe, 


mpovduKxée pe padrora Sedpevor, 
3. n A 
use ériPupo, etc. 
? Fé 4 tA 
évedooav EavTovs. 
pbaca, Spdcavres, or ds Sv- 
VaiyTo T4XIOTE., 


moAXdKis eee GAAS aAAOTE 
Bovrcdoan, 
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To be on the point of 
doing. 

Made for the shelter of the 
forest. 

He lost sight of the islands. 


Sorrow sate on every face, 


With the gold on his per- 
son. 

Ready to serve with his 
life. 

Stand upon 
punctilious.) 

Words grew high between 
them. 

Give the alarm. 


niceties (be 


Lay stress on the letter of 
the law. 

His hands were strength- 
ened. 


peAXew Spay, or Spacey. 
eis THY DANY Karepvye. 


ar ee a . 

ovKéTe Edpa, or dréxpurfe, TAS 
vious, 

wa éBapdv nO 
vres €Baptvovro TH Ger, or 

B 

havepoit Horay SurGupouvres, 
etc. 

€Xov TOV ypvordy, 

Kat amodaveiy eGeAwy imép 

adTav. 


dxprBoroyodpat. 


éruxpaivovto diareyopevot, OF 
some such phrase. 

ekeyeipery, Or adyyeiAar 7d 
mpaypo., etc. 

3 A a med 

axpiBas xpho bat TO vopo. 

Od pas 


g0 ni 
édponce, or TovTo 


mapetxe, etc. 


§ 113. (5) Several again are further developments of 
the principle of Abstract and Concrete treated above. 
The advice to the student is always: Get down to the fact, 
the thing done by the person, and you are safe, 


To make his advance less 
interrupted. 

His journey was an wn- 
reasonable adventure on an 
improbable design. 

He was disappointed by 
unexpected accidents, etc. 


gy a , “ws 
tva YOCOoV KwAvotTo TPOLwy, 


dvojtas eddxer wppAaOas ed’ 
ered Se Nt Bees ‘ 
G& ovn eckos Hy exTeAEoas, OY 
some such turn. 

mwodAdKis ampordoxytus éeTvxe 


opareis, 
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This news was far from re- 
moving their suspicions. 

He rejected the advice of 
several. 

A work on which their 
safety depended. 


He retained complete pres- 
ence of mind. 

Whoever was the author 
of the mischief. 

He used the language of 
rebellion. 

To prevent confusion arising 
in chance conflicts, 

It suited their situation and 
quality. 

According to the system of 
ancient warfare, 

He perceived the resistance 
he might expect. 

In order to cover his per- 


Jfidy. 


His conduct’ was open to the 
suspicion of concert. . . 


No extremity would make 
them fail, (they said). 

Nothing but invincible 
courage could have ena- 
bled him... 

The passions of the people 
proved stronger than their 
principles. © 


1 


A ; sh noe 5 

Tara rvdpevor obx Aooov 5% 
brdmrrevoy, 

TOAAGY reLOdvTwy ob«K nOEAE. 


épyov ob eee mpds 7d doda- 
Acis efvar, or 5 éxteAerar 
eeu} pr) dogpadets efvac. 
ovdapas érapay Oy. 


ia iy e > , 
ootts Hv oO abtkHoas. 


BPpi€e tots Adyors as aro- 
THT OPEVOS. 

A x aA ta 

iva py etx cuppigavTes Tapa- 
xOciev. 

emitydetov Hv Tovovtats ‘ye oboe 
Kal otTw Siaketpevors. 


Os eiObecav ot warat wode- 
potyres, 
fobero pe? dons Swvapews 


avriaThvar peddorev. 
iva pn avepds yévorto ampo- 


détns dv (or use Aar- 
Gave). 
n 2 Fs iA i oe 
to.atra émoier dore eixdtws 


trurreveTo Tois moAepiors 
cuprpaccety. 

otk dv aofarfvar ot8’ ay ef 
Te yéevoiro, or mdGovev. 

ove dv éuv4iOn cf pH 
aHTaTNTOS HY. 


dpeTy 


6 88 Sijpos obras @Ovpotro bate 
kat Tob Getov (or THs dixys) 
éAvyapety, 


§ 114, (6) Others are due to the vagueness of phrase, 
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allusiveness of style, etc., compared with the simple preci- 


ston of the Greek. 


He conquered his feelings 
(i.e. anger). 

They dreaded the effect of 
such a tone upon him. 

The general by the rapidity 
of his movement . . . 

It moved them more to see 


Their motives were question- 
ed. (Meaning corruption.) 


There is no reaction. 

(Meaning, in desire for the 
scheme.) 

The language he used is 
indescribable (i.e. he was vio- 
lently abusive). 

No one appeared (i.e. came 


, \ la 
KaTérye TOY XOAoY, 


eeSoixeray pi) ToLatra aKotoras 
xaAeratvor, 
6 otpatnyts Gaocoy érayaywv 
< é 
TO oTpdrevpa . . 
HyavaKxtouy paddoyv iSovres... 


: ss 4 
ernti@vTo adrots ds aiayxpo- 
wepdeis evev, or Ws SvepOap- 
peévors. 
ovdey peer rHKacwy dy érdbovv, 
a 2 yn 
or dv éBotAeveay, 


Bavpaciws ws éotdopeiro Kai 
> t 
éoxeTrLa€ge, 


ovdels TapnrGe. 


forward). 


§ 115.—THE NEGATIVES. 


There are two negatives in Greek, yu and ov. Fully 
to understand the difference between them, so as to be 
certain always to use them right, and to be able to ex- 
plain all the exceptional and subtle usages, is a matter of 
some difficulty, which the learner must not expect to 
grasp completely till he has progressed a considerable way 
in Greek. At the same time it is necessary, even for 
elementary Greek composition, to understand something 
about the subject, and the outline of the principle may 
be given in tolerably simple language, so as to help the 
learner at least over a good many difficulties. 

E 
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§ 116. The difference between od and ys} is sometimes 


stated broadly as follows: 


ov is used in those clauses which appear as negative 
statements; wm is used in those clauses which appear as 


negative conceptions. 


This, however, requires much quali- 


fication and is too abstract a way of putting the point to — 


be of much service. 


is to look closely at the various usages. 


The best way to grasp the subject 


And it is not at 


all difficult to become familiar with most of the commoner 
usages, and so to proceed gradually to a fuller under- 
standing of the rarer and subtler applications. 

It will be best, therefore, to give tolerably full examples 
of the various ways in which ov and ps) are used. 


§ 117. Remember, then, od is used in those clauses 
which appear as negative statements. 


Thus: 

Nothing happens. 

You must not do it. 

I should not have come. 

It cannot be that you will 
not help me. 

He announced that nobody 
was there. 

I perceive that no one 
knows. 

Will you not go? 

I asked her why she had 
not done it. 

Although I had nothing I 
was rich. 


[Special idioms are ob @yui,‘I say that .. 
€@, ‘I advise not, ovx d&8, ‘I beg you not.’ 


a eee, 
ovdev ylyverat, 
fe oP 
ov xp7) Spar. 
ovK dy HADov. 
oi yee oa 343 , 
ovk éo@ bras ovK émapkécets 
poe. 
be Pd 2 ¥. nan 
dnnyyetAev ovdéva, tapetvat, Or 
WapovTa. 
aic@dvopat ovdéva iddra, 


> oy 
OUK Gzret ; 

> Fa aN < iz 2 /, 
HpORyv aVTHV TL OUK ETOLACE, 


érAobvrov Kaimep obey éywr, 


. not, ob« 
Note that 


these are really wnderstatements, like the English ‘I don’t 
think .. ., meaning ‘I think it is not . . .’] 
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§ 118. Observe that we have used the word statement 
to include interrogative sentences. 


§ 119. Observe also, that ov is still used, and not py 
when the sentence is put obliquely. The fact that the 
statement (or question) is reported makes no difference to 
the negative. (This is very important, because the rule 
is often so stated as to beguile the learner into believing 
that the Oratio Obliqua turns od into a7.) 


§ 120. On the other hand, sj is used in sentences ex- 
pressing purpose, consequence, prohibition, petition, condt- 
tion, and indefinite clauses. The main usages are given 
below under their respective heads, 


121. (1) Purpose. 


In order that I might not fva pr Spacaip. 
do it. 


So after éa7ws and os, and in all Final and Deliber- 
ative sentences. 


§ 122, (2) Fear, precaution, suspicion. ete. 


I fear this may happen. Séouxa py yéevyTas TovTO. 
Mind you don’t do it. Gpa Srus pa Tojoess, 

(or simply) éras p7 roujoes, 
I suspect he may come. brorteto py EAD. 


[So even after neutral words like ‘expect, ‘consider, 
where there is any notion of fear or precaution. ] 


There was expectation of pocSoxto. Fv py tt vewrepiow 
revolution, ou.—THUC, 
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§ 128. (3) Closely allied to this is what we may call 
the use of 7 in misgivings or suggestions. 


(a) Perhaps this may be[or sm) rotro dAnOes Ff (or even 
is] true. éoré. (Common in Plato, 
etc.) 


[This is an old usage, no doubt originally meaning, 
‘Don’t let this be true ’—a natural and lively way to 
express misgiving. The j-clause was then easily 
attached to verbs of fearing, and yw thus came to mean 


‘lest.’] 
This is equally good in the negative form, thus: 


Perhaps this may not be p1) rotro otk ddnOés 7. 
true. 
(0) Did you do it? py éroinoas TOUTO ; 


§ 124. (4) Prohibition (with Pres. Imp. ov Aor, Subj.) 


Don’t do it. pay Spa, or 2 Spdops. 


§ 125. (5) So in the oblique negative petition. 

I asked him not to do it. yrnoa abrov py Spar. 

And similarly after all allied words, as BovXopnar, Oéro, 
Kereta, Sei, vpn, Perov, avayxn, etc.; and also (with 


infin.) after neut. adjectives, like yanrerov éote ph 
OvpodcGar, ‘it is hard not to be angry.’ 


§ 126. (6) Consequence. 

They were so ignorant as otros dpaeis Foav bore pndev 
to know nothing. eidevat, 

[It is instractive to compare this with the usage of 
@aote with od, when not the natural but the actual con- 
sequence is related, 7.¢., when the negative conception is 
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abandoned for the negative statement, there being a narra - 
tive stress on the fact occurring [see §§ 51-53]: 

They were so ignorant that obrws duafets Foor date ovSev 
(as a fact) they knew nothing.  j8ecav. [See § 51.] 

§ 127. (7) Condition: (the negative in the ¢/-clause is 
always 7). 


If you don’t come. eav pay EXOys, 
Jf I were not to do it. et py Spdoarpn, 
If IJ had not been there. €b py TapHy. 


Also with participles used conditionally, as éwaydéunv 
av pn Secros wv, ‘I should have fought if I had not been 
a coward.’ 


§ 128, (8) Indefinite. 

Whenever you don’t eat. = draw py dadyys. 

All who were not rich. doot pH TACs ton Ever. 

[cot od mAOVaLoL Hoar is quite good Greek, but means 
‘all those definite persons who, as a fact, were not rich.’] 

So, 

Those who are not ill. ob pay vooobyTes, 

[ec od vocotrres is possible Greek, but means ‘certain 
special not diseased persons.’ The other is generic: ‘the 
class of not diseased persons.’] 


§ 129. (9) The following uses are somewhat similar : 

We cannot conceive non- od Suvdpeba évvoety 7d yu) dv. 
entity. 

It is disgraceful that no «aicypdv prydéva cidevas, 
one should know. 

I failed owing to not being éog¢ddnvy Sia 7d py copds 
clever, : elvan, 

He was saved by having 70 wydev remuxévat éowdn, 
not drunk it. 


Observe, in these acc. and inf. clauses with the article 
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ro (where the whole phrase is treated as a subst.), the 
negative is always ju}. 


i § 180. Under this head, too, it will be clearest to class 
those instances of 7 which occur where, in English, we 
have no negative, sometimes called the redundant py. 

The principle is easily explained : 

In English we say, ‘I deny that he did it.’ 

In Greek, if you use a negative word like ‘I deny’ with 
a subordinate sentence, the subordinate sentence must 
have a negative too; the feeling no doubt being that the 
total result (which is negative) ought to be conveyed by 
the subordinate clause, as well as by the main verb. 

A few instances are subjoined : 

I deny that he did it. dmapvovpat pn éxelvoy Spacat, 

I dispute the existence of dupicBytd pu) cfvat rodro, 
this. 

They hindered me from éxéAvody pe pi) édADetv. 
coming. 


§ 131. Further, the commoner usages of double nega- 
tives ought to be set down, in order that the learner may 
get some idea of the whole subject. 

ov pH. ; 

(a) Will you not forbear od pa pAvapijcas; 
to talk nonsense?! 

(b) There is no chance of od yt) 2AOy. 
his coming. 

(Elliptical: the negative form of § 123 a. Lit. There 
is no fear, no question, no chance of his coming: a strong 
form of denial.) 


§ 132. pr) od. 
Just as in § 130 we saw that a negative verb (forbid, 


1 This is equivalent to a prohibition, ‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ just as 
obx rec; (§ 117) is equivalent to an order, ‘Go away.’ 
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deny, prevent, dispute, etc.) requires the negative in 
Greek to be expressed in the dependent clause, in order 
to satisfy the Greek demand for clearness and complete- 
ness; so, if the main verb is further negatived (actually 
or virtually), the 7 of the dependent clause is changed 
into p47 ov. 

I don’t deny his doing it.  ov« daapvotpar pa) otk éxetvoy 


Spacae. 
I don’t dispute the exist- odk dpdicBytO pa odk eivas 
ence of this. TOUTO. 
' They did not hinder me otk éxdAvody pe py ovK 
from coming. eAbeiv. 


What hinders my coming? tf cwAver pa} ode éAOety Ene ; 
(=nothing hinders). 

In certain writers it is sufficient that in the principal 
clause the word shall be a word not strictly negative, but 
describing shame, horror, blame, or some such semi- 
negative idea, to change the yu of the dependent clause 
into 4) ov, 

It is great folly not to zodAx dvoua pa) ody HyeiOan. 


think. —PLAT. Symp. 
It is disgraceful not to be aicypdy py ob mpofupeto Oar. 
zealous. —PLaT. Theact. 


Thus the general rule for the use of yx od is this: 
Wherever the negative of the dependent clause is yu, 
there, if the main clause be further negatived, wy will 
change to py ov. 

Note.—The Greeks repeat the negative in such sentences 
as ‘He took nothing ever from anybody,’ ovdey ¢raPev 
ovdérrote Trap’ ovdevds. 


CONNECTION. 


§ 133, It is very important to notice the connection of 
sentences in the ordinary Greek prose styles, In English, 
so many writers adopt a disjointed, abrupt, pithy, curt 
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style, where the effect is produced by a series of touches 
or details, in no grammatical connection with each other, 
that it is necessary to observe the complete difference of 
Greek in this matter. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that in a Greek narrative 
every sentence is connected with what goes before, in one 
way or other. 


§ 134. (a) In the first place, with the assistance of 
participles and dependent clauses, a great many facts are 
told in one sentence, 

Take a sentence chosen quite at random from Thucy- 
dides (iv. 74.): 

of Sé ered év tals dpyais éyevovto | kai éféracw drrwy 
éroingavro, | Seacrnoavres Tods Adyous | eLedéLavtTo Tay TE 
éxOpav Kal of eéKxovv parirra Evprpaar ra wpds Tods 
"A@nvaious dvdpas ws éxardv, | kal rotTav mépe dvayKdoavres 
tov Sppov Yipov gavepay Steveynely, | ws KareyvdcOncay, | 
exrewav, | Kal és 6Atyapxiay Ta padicta KatéoryTay THY 


ToAty. 


Here, independently of smaller subdivisions which 
might in places be made, there are eight distinct actions 
described by verbs or participles. Now in English, it is 
quite conceivable, if the book were written in one of the 
more modern styles, that this one sentence might appear 
somewhat as follows: 


‘No sooner, however, had they been appointed, than 
they held a levy of the army. They drew up the various 
companies apart from each other, and selected certain of 
their private enemies, and those who were supposed to be 
most implicated in the recent dealings with the Athenians. 
These amounted to about a hundred men. They then 
forced the people to pass a public vote of condemnation 
upon them; and when they had been condemned, they put 
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them to death. This done, they established a more oligar- 
garchical form of government in the city.’ 

Notice here: In the Greek there are only three principal 
verbs, £enéEavo, ExTevav, kaTéoTynoap, all the other facts 
being conveyed in subordinate clauses of various kinds. 
In the English there are no less than seven main verbs. 

It is clear that, in translating into Greek, we have to 
apply the reverse process, and often group the sentences 
more together, by dint of using participial clauses, and 
conjunctional clauses, according as they seem to fall in 
naturally. This is especially the case when, as in the in- 
stance given above, we are following the successive acts 
of the same main subject; but even where, in English, 
different subjects come in, they may often be, by a slight 
recasting of the sentence, really grouped round the main 
subject, or at any rate coupled to it by conjunctions, or 
the invaluable genitive absolute. Skill and accuracy in 
grouping sentences in a natural Greek manner can only 
be acquired by reading and carefully observing the Greek 
writers’ narratives; and the vivid descriptions of Thucy- 
dides are especially instructive. One very great help to 
this will be found to be the reverse process of translating 
Greek from time to time on paper, not into the same con- 
tinuous and complex style, but into the natural and more 
jerky and curt English. 

§ 135. (6) But also the learner must carefully notice 
the connection of sentences with each other. Nothing is 
so commonly neglected by the beginner in Greek prose as 
the necessary linking of sentences together, whether by 
particles or otherwise. 

Again, let us convince ourselves of this by taking a 
casual narrative chapter of Thucydides, and writing down 
all the beginnings of sentences; 7.e., all the new starts 
which he makes after colons or full stops. Any teacher 
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will find this practical proof a simple and finally effective 
way of inducing those whom he teaches to imitate their 
authors in this point. 

Let us take for example Thucydides, iv. 27, the famous 
chapter about Kleon and Nikias at Athens; and if we 
write down all the beginnings of the sentences after full 
stops or colons, they will be found as follows: 

éy 8 tats "A@jvats—mdvruv dé—xKai petepedovTro—KAéwy 
dé—mapatvotvrwy Sé—Kat yvots—Kat és Nexiav. That is 
dé four times, xa? three times. 


Or again, Chapter 29: 

Kal radvra—trov bé—oi yap otpuri@tat—Kal adtTo@——ampdtepov 
pev yép—rorAAG ydp—odior pev ydp—én’ Exeivors ydp—et 
8 at—AavOavey te. That is, ydép five times; Kai twice; 
8€ twice ; Te once. 


In no single case is there a sentence unconnected. And 
the same, with the rarest possible exceptions, would be 
found to be the case whatever passages of Greek narrative 
were chosen. 


§ 136. The commonest connections are naturally— 
kai, 5€ (and rarely ze), ‘and’ (where 6é is second word). 
dAAd, ‘but.’ 

oby, toévuy (or often 8%), ‘therefore,’ (both second words) ; 


if a very emphatic word is wanted to stand first, tovyapoty 
is used. 


yap, ‘for’ (second word). 
pévtot, ‘however’ (second word). 


For others, see the Index of Particles, etc. 


§ 187. One caution must be observed, and that is with 
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reference to wév as a connecting particle. péy connects 
the clause in which it occurs with what follows only ; it 
always looks forward to a 8€ in a subsequent clause to 
answer to it, Itis, therefore, of no use as a connecting 
particle with what precedes, and if it is found at the 
beginning of a sentence, some other particle will be 
found with it. 

Thus, turning over the fourth book of Thucydides 
again, we find wév appearing at the beginning of sentences 
as follows: 

xpovov pev ofv—odior piv yap—mpdrepov pev ydp—ol pev 
84—Kal Barros pév—xai és ev dvdpas— 
in every case with some other particle to couple it to 
the preceding part. 


§ 138. (c) A word should be said also about the relative 
connection. Those who have learned to write Latin prose 
have got so accustomed to beginning sentences with tums 
like these : 

Quae cum ita essent, 
Quod ubi senserunt, 
Qua re perfecta, etc, 
and the relative forms such a neat and close connection 
that they are liable to do the same in Greek. But the 
relative is not used as a connection between sentences in 
Greek under ordinary circumstances; except in sentences 
of the following kind, where previous facts or arguments 
are summed up: 
6 81) yvovres. ‘Sy 8) evens. 
& évOupotpevor, 6 eiSas, corey, etc. 

[ Also in a few short phrases like oy apixopévov (THUC.), 
the common dep xal éyévero (‘ which actually occurred, 
of events foreseen or suspected), S7rep Hxovea (PLAT.), 60ev 


> 


ryiryverat (PLAT.) and 80 6. 
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§ 139. (d) A word should be said too about dete as a 
connection. In English, after mentioning a number of 
facts or grounds leading up to an action or a conclusion, 
we often continue (after a full stop) thus: ‘ Accordingly 
they decided...’ or‘ And so they departed...’ In 
Latin this would be ztaque or igitur. In Greek this may 
be neatly done by wove, used without altering anything 
else in the sentence. 


Thus, after a full stop: 


Accordingly the matter dore 7d epyov mpodxdpyoe, 


prospered ... —Tuuc. 8. 68. 
Therefore (they said) not dere o88t rotrovs  elpous 
even these were worse .. . etvat,—THuc. 8, 76. 


[An instructive instance; for the accus. infin. here is 
due to the Oraiio Obliqua, not to date, else we should 
have pe.) 

See § 59. 


TENSES. 


§ 140. Greek, like the English, is very rich in tenses, 
aud the usage of them is to a great extent very closely 
analogous in the two languages: but there are some 
differences, of which it will be well to present the most 
important. 


§ 141. (1) Aorist in oblique moods. 


The first thing that strikes any one who carefully looks 
at the Greek verb, and compares the tenses with English, 
is that there is in the subjunctive, optative, imperative, 
infinitive, not one tense, but two, the present and aorist, 
which are used apparently at first sight without differ- 
ence of meaning. 
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Thus: 
That I may do it. iva dpe, or iva Spacw. 
That I might do it. iva. Spwyv, or tva Spararpe, 
Do it. 84, or Spacor. 
To do it. Spay, or Spaca. 


where a distinction seems to be made in Greek which we 
do not make in English. The nearest approach to it is 
the difference between ‘to do’ and ‘to be doing,’ where 
the first somewhat resembles the aorist infin. and the 
second the present. 

The first notion a learner gets into his head, is that the 
aorist in these moods is somehow past. This is a com- 
plete mistake, and must be carefully guarded against. 

The learner should get the conception that generally 
the main difference between the aorist and the present in 
any mood except the indicative is the rather fine distinc- 
tion between the act regarded as a single occurrence, 
and not as protracted (aorist), and the act regarded as 
extended in time (present). 

Sometimes the aorist describes the entering on a state, 
the present rather the being in a@ state; as voofjoas, ‘to 
fall sick, voceiv, ‘to be sick’; edrvyjoas, ‘to get good 
luck, edrvyeiv, ‘to prosper.’ 

Sometimes the present describes the attempt or process, 
the aorist the result; as meiOew, ‘to urge, metoast, ‘to 
persuade.’ 

In these cases and others like these there is a real 
difference due to the tense ; for from the nature of the 
verbs the act beginning or the act completed is different 
from the process: so here it is necessary to use one rather 
than the other. But with many verbs it is not so; and 


2 Note.—It should perhaps be mentioned, as an obvious exception to 
the above statement about the aorist, that where an indicative aorist 
is turned by Oratio Obliqua into Infinitive, Opiatire, or Participle, the 
idea of past-ness will naturally be retained. 
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there it is obvious that either would do equally well. 
In many cases, again, one would be, not necessary, but 
more natural than the other: and it is desirable to get 
into the habit of thinking which is the more natural, and 
always having them both ready to use. 


The beginner usually employs the aorist far too little, 
because, as he thinks from English to Greek, he thinks 
of AapBavew, rAapPBavowwt, NapBavwct, before AaPetv, 
AdBoipt, XaBwor. And the only way to get to use the 
Greek tenses in a natural manner is to notice and imitate 
the usage of the prose writers, and always pause and 
think of the aorist before writing down the present. 


§ 142. (2) The aorist indicative (or participle in place 
of indicative clause). 


This of course ts past: the mistake made about this is, 
not to use it enough, We have in English a tense 
exactly corresponding to the aorist, as ‘I went,’ ‘I 
bought,’ ‘I was wounded, and we use it very frequenily, 
as is natural, in narrative passages. The Greeks, how- 
ever, use it still more frequently ; and unless the learner’s 
attention is directed to the point, he is sure to use perfect 
or pluperfect in cases where the Greek naturally employs 
aorist. 


§ 143. Thus, constantly with participles (where we have 
no aorist): 


Having cut down trees. dévdpa Kowavres. 

As they had been invited értxarecapérov roy *AOn- 
by the Athenians they sailed vaiwy érhevray éxeioe, 
there, 


Although he had done no dwré@ave xalrep ovdev ddiK7- 
wrong he was killed. cas, 
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§ 144, Again, with conjunctions : 


When they had reached  éreid) adixovto éeBnoar. 
the place they disembarked. 

Tf I had known, I should «i éyywy odk dy Spaca. 
not have done it. 


§ 145. Constantly again, in Oratio Obliqua: 


He announced that they jyyetAev ore cidov thy wodev 
had taken the city. (or €Aovev). [For this, see 
§ 148.] 


§ 146. (3) Idiomatic use of the present. 


The present is used in Greek where we use the perfect, 
in cases where the act or practice described extends from 
the past up to the present tome. 


Thus : 


IT have been waiting along mdéAat rpordoxa. 
time. 

I have been ill these three  rpia 78y én vood, 
years. 


§ 147. (4) Future Passives, 


There are two future passives which sometimes puzzle 
the learner a little: they are in fact quite easy to under- 
stand. 

One is formed from the aorist (1st or 2nd as the case 
may be) and is usually called the 1st or 2nd future. 
Hardly any verb has both of these, and the meaning is 
precisely the same. We will call this for clearness the 
Aorist-future. 

The other is formed from the perfect, and is best called 
the Perfect-future. 
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Now the Aorist-future and Perfect-future differ pre- 
cisely as the aorist and perfect do. 

The Aorist-future describes a future act. 

The Perfect-future describes a future state. 


Take a few instances : 
Barto, bury. A-F. rapijropot, ‘I shall be buried.’ \ 
P.-F. rePdyopor, ‘I shall be in the grave.’ J 
dew, bind. A.-F. Se@jcopas, ‘I shall be imprisoned.’ } 
P.-F. de8jropar, ‘I shall remain in prison.’ 


§ 148. (5) There is one mistake to which all beginners 
are liable, and which often costs them much trouble to 
‘get rid of; and that is with reference to the Oratio 
Obliqua, where 67: is used. 


Take this sentence in English: 


- ‘When I was young, I was ignorant: but I am desirous 
now of correcting that ignorance.’ 


No one here can doubt that the imperfect is used in 
the first clause, the present in the second. But suppose 
it appears in the oblique form : it will then read: 


‘He said that when he was young, he was ignorant: but 
he was desirous now of correcting that ignorance.’ 


Our English Oratio Obliqua turns ¢s into was: and the 
learner is certain at first to be confused by this unfor- 
tunate English usage. The only safety is always to turn 
at into Oratio Recta first, always to see what tense the 
speaker used. 

In Greek, however, the tenses will remain as in Oratio 
‘Recta, and if we employ the Vivid style (explained in 
§ 31) the sentence will read thus: 

edeyev bre véos pev Oy dpabjs fv, vov b€ ras dpafias 
BodvrAcrat dradhrayjvar, 
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To make this still more clear, I will give a few instances 
of the Greek as beginners will write it, compared with the 
true Greek. 


(a) ‘She appealed to them to assist her father, who for 
their sakes had become poor.’ [She said ‘ has.’] 

qtncev avtovs TH tTatpt BonOeiv, os trrép éxetvav 
mrTwyos yéyove; [or in strict oblique sequence yeyovws 
ein: but the beginner says éyeydver.] 

(6) ‘They expressed indignation at the orders he had 
issued.’ [They said ‘the orders you have issued’: but the 
Greek (see § 142) would here probably use the aorist, and 
say the ‘orders you isswed, and so, when oblique, it is :] 


Sewov érovotvto ei ToavTa taphyyerc. [But the 
beginner would say smapnyyédKer, or éxexedevxer, OF 
some such impossible word. ] 


(c) ‘They announced that they held the acropolis, and 
that the general was a prisoner.’ |They said ‘we hold, 
‘ds a prisoner. ’] 

Hyyerray ore Exovev (or eyouat) THY dKporroduy, Kal 6 
atpatnyos Sedepévos etn (or éoti). [But the beginner 
would say eZyov and jv.] 

From these instances the following clear rule may be 
inferred : 


In the Oratio Obliqua, in English, the tense is changed : 
in Greek, you may change the mood (to Optative, if preferred, 
and if sequence permits), but you may not change the tense. 


ATTRACTION. 


§ 149. Many idioms in Greek are due to atiraction, ie., 
to the change of a word in a sentence, from what it would 
naturally and grammatically be, to something else, usually 

F 
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some other case or termination, in consequence of the 
presence of another word to which it is attracted or as- 
similated. This long definition will be better understood 
after looking at the instances. 


§ 150. (2) The commonest is the relative attraction, 
With the treasures which ctv trois @noaupots ofs 6 ratp 
his father left. . Karédure—XEN, Cyr. IT. 
i. 33. 


[Here naturally it would be ods after caréds7re, but 
Oncavpots attracts it.] 


From the cities which he dd rév rédewv Sv ereoe.—- 
persuaded. THUC. vii. 21. 


[For ard TOY TOACcwY &s. | 
This occurs also with the antecedent omitted. 


In addition to what they mpos ois éktyoavro.—PLAT. 
acquired. Gorg. 519 a. 


[For pds tovras &.] 

Usually this takes place only where the relative would 
naturally have been accusative. This, however, need not 
necessarily be so: there are instances of datives being 
attracted, 


_ § 151. (6) Another attraction common in prose is the 
phrase ovdels Gores od (lit. ‘no one who not’), ie, 
‘everybody.’ 

In this phrase éotiy is originally understood, ‘there is 
no one who not, and in the nominative it is quite natural, 
and there is no attraction. 

_ In the oblique cases, however, when getis is governed 
by a verb or something, ovdeis does not remain nom., but 
is attracted into the case of davis. Thus: 
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There is no one whose ovdevds drov otk dv marip 


father I might not be. elny.—PLat. Prot. 317 ¢. 
He upset every one with xAaiwy ovdéva Syria od Karé- 
his tears. khooe.— Phaed. 117 d. 


§ 152. (c) Another neat attraction occurs in phrases 
like these : 


It is wonderful how true treppvds ws dAnOR héyes.— 


your words are. - Puat. Phaed. 66 a. 
' With a wonderful amount pera patos Oarpagrod daeu. 
of sweat. —Lfep. 350 d. 


[For trrepgués eotiv @s, Oavpacrov éotiv dcov.] 
This is very common with adverbs, as in the first 
instance, 


§ 153. (2) So again, ‘a man like you’ is naturally in 
the nominative, 6 oles ob dvyp. 

This is also attracted in the oblique cases of dup. 

It is hard for people like rots ofovs yiv yaderdv.— 
us. Xen. Heil. U1. iti. 25. 


§ 154. (e) Another usage which naturally is classed as 
an attraction is the Greek form of expression: 


Sixasds efus TodTo moveiv, meaning ‘It is just that I 
should do this’ (whether the right belongs to the person 
himself or to other people: ¢.e. whether in the sense ‘I 
have a right to do this,’ ‘I am bound to do this, or ‘I 
deserve to suffer this’). 


Thus: 

It is fitting that he should Sikaws éorw drodwdevar.— 
perish. DEM. 

Thave aright to punish. Sixauds cis xoAdgewv.—ARIST. 


They have reason to Stkasol eiow tromto. civar,.— 
mistrust. THUC. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


§ 155. One important stage in doing Greek prose is’ 
reached when the learner is fermiliar with the use of the 
Greek participle. There is no way so common, as we 
have seen, of connecting several clauses together so as to 
make one sentence, as by the use of the participle. If 
the action in the participial clause is done by the main 
subject, then naturally the participle agrees with that. 
If the action is done by some other agent, who already 
appears in au oblique case, governed by some verb or pre- 
position, then the participial clause is attached equally 
easily to that. Or again, if the substantive agreeing with 
the participle does not appear in the sentence elsewhere, 
then by aid of the genitive absolute it can be introduced 
in the most perfectly natural manner. 

The use will be best understood by observing in the 
following instances the various notions which can be 
expressed in Greek by the participle. 


§ 156. (1) Time. 

When he had done this tavra mpdgas éxabefero, 
he sat down. 

As he was sleeping they daéxreway edSovra, 
killed him. 

While she was alive he (ion pév as idy eypiro, 
treated her as a friend, but Oavovons dé éreAdOero. 
after her death he forgot her. 

It checked me in the midst perafd A€yovta  éméerye.— 
of my talk. PLat. 


[The neatness of this use is apparent: and the large 
number of tenses in the Greek participle (pres., aor., perf., 
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fut.) makes the use of them vastly wider than in Latin or 
English.] 
So gen. abs. : 


When the enemy arrived dquxopevoyv raov Todcutor, 
there, they were gone. @YovTo, 

To this we should add some phrases which in English 
are often expressed by adverbs. 

At last he died. tedevtav amébave, 

Do it instantly. avicas 8pacov, 


For an instance of a number of participial clauses in 
one sentence we cannot do better than refer to the pas- 
sage of Thucydides (iv. 47) quoted under the head of con- 
nection (§ 134). 


§ 157. (2) Means: ‘by.’ 


He escaped by running dzodpapov éos6y. 
away. 
They live by plunder. AniCdpevor (aor, 


§ 158. (3) Circumstances. 


Under these circumstances tovtwv de éydvrwy dreipe, 
I shall go away. 

The rest stood while he wepseoryxérwor tov aAdwv 
spoke. SucAéyero. 


§ 159. (4) Cause: ‘since,’ ‘because.’ 


This is why I say so, be Aéyw rovrou évexa, PBovdd- 
cause I wish... pevos . . .—- PLAT. 


So of the pretext, cause assigned, or state of things to be 
assumed, with os. 
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They are angry, on the 
ground that they have been 
deprived. 

You listen to them, sup- 
posing them to know. 

Let us try, on the as 
sumption that you are in 
earnest. 


dyavakrotow, os dmrertepn- 

pévot.—PLAT. Rep. i. 329. 
eidétwv dxotvere, — TEM. 
FP. DL, 342, 

eTLXElpOmeEV, OS GOD Grorved- 
Covtos.—Gorg. 495 c. 


c 
os 


§ 160. So with &re or ofa, to express the ground. 


Inasmuch as he was a child, 
he liked... 
. into the city, seeing 
it had been opened. 
As the city was in a state 
of sedition, they send. 


dre mats ov, ero. XEN. 


és Thy wdAuy, Gre dvotx Bctoay, 
—Tuuc. iv. 130. 

ofa otaciafotons THs wédews 
néumovet.—THUC, viii, 95. 


These usages are very important and useful, and should 


be carefully observed. 


§ 161. (5) Purpose, ‘in order that.’ 


The future participle with or without ws. 


Instances of this have been given sufficiently fully 


under Final Sentences (§ 6): 


so that one will suffice. 


[The ws gives the reason as suggested, or avowed, or 


alleged. ] 


He seized him with the in- 
tention of killing him. 


§ 162. (6) (Condition) ‘if? 


They would not have 
cared if they had not sup- 
posed. 


Le ty c 5 nf 
etXey airov ws droKtevar, 


(Neg. ys.) 

ob yap ay éuerev adrois pr) 
trodapBavovor.— DEM. Phil. 
iii. 122, 
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If any one had heard ithe ymriorycev dv ris dxotvoas.— 
would have disbelieved. Dem. 

If I heard it I should not dxotvcas odx av TLoTATAyLL, 
be silent. 

Observe: the first dxovcas=et Hxovoev: the second= 
el Gkovaatpe. 


§ 163. (7) (Concessive) ‘ though,’ 


Though we seek we cannot (yTotvres ody ebpioxew Suve- 


find. peba, 
With little power we try dAtya Suvdpevor rodAd ereyet- 
much. povpey, 


{Constantly with xaézep: as] 
Although they knew, they xatrep ciddres rpocexivnour, 
worshipped. — XEN. 


See Concessive Sentences § 95. 


§ 164. It should further be noticed, in dealing with 
participles, that in the case of the impersonals éfeore, dei, 
mdpeott, etc., in the participial construction, it is the 
accusative absolute, not genitive absolute, which is used. 
This is a very terse and neat usage, and should specially 
be observed. 

‘When you had a chance ¢£dv otk #OcAqoare—THUC. 
you would not do it. 

Though they had agreed, ScSoypévov adrots, ddivara iv 
they could not make the értxerpetv.—THUC, 
attempt. 


So epypévov, ‘though [or since] it had been stated 
(in the treaty, letter, discussion, etc.). 
mpoojkoy, ‘while it was fitting.’ 
Sooty, ‘ whereas they resolved.’ 
rrapac Xv, ‘when an opportunity offered.’ 


And &énrov dv, duvatov bv, mapov, déov, é&dv, d0Eay, 
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§ 165. We should further observe various idiomatic 
uses of participles with other verbs. 


§ 166. All perception verbs (see § 26): 


I know that I am. oda Ov. 
I perceive that you are. alg Odvopai oe dvra. 


§ 167. All emotion verbs (see however also § 32): 


I like eating. yOopat éoBiwr, 
Iam ashamed to tell you. air xdvopas Aéywr, 


[z.e. ‘I do tell you and it causes me shame’: observe 
the difference between this and aloytvopar réyesv, ‘1 
don’t tell you, from shame.’] 


I am disgusted at being dyavaxTo yoodpevos, 


beaten. 
They repented of not pereuéAovro ovx eAdvres, 


coming. 


§ 168. So verbs of beginning and ending, enduring and 
permitting, often take participle. But the dictionary will 
settle these points best, as the usage depends on the par- 
ticular verb; and it often happens that another verb with 
the same meaning will have a different construction. 

The following nearly always take participles: 


meptopay, ‘to allow’ (gen. to ‘look on’ with indifference at 
some outrage). fg. ps) odds repiopay Plepopévors, ‘not to 
allow them to be destroyed.’—THUC. i. 24. 

dvéxer Oa, ‘to endure.’ 

Aye, taver Gas, ‘to cease.’ 

diareAeiv, ‘to continue’ doing. 


§ 169. Finally observe those verbs which describe the 
manner of an action, and which take the action-verb as 
a participle, 


XN 
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I chance to arrive. TVYXaVY apiKdpevos. 

I departed unawares. ZAabov drwy. 

He came in first in the race. éfOace tpéxwv, 

We entered the city just in épOdoupev éoidvtes, mpiv... 
time, before . . . 

These are of constant recurrence, and should be 
watched for: as, though the ideas can be sometimes cor- 
rectly expressed in more literal accordance with the 
English, the above are the natural idiomatic Greek ex- 
pressions, 


§ 170. Here we should perhaps not pass over the two 
idiomatic participial expressions : 


vi padev; and ti rabav; 


Tt pabev TodTOo Trovels, literally, ‘having learnt what, do 
you do this?’ is idiomatically used for— 


‘What put you up to doing it?’ ‘What made you do it ?’ 


So, t¢ wa@@v tovTo woveis; literally ‘having suffered 
what, do you do this?’ is used for— 


‘ What ails you that you do this?’ ‘What is the matter 
with you that you do this?’ 


THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


§ 171. To understand thoroughly the use of the middle 
voice is a matter of time; but it is necessary to say some- 
thing about it, for beginners often get a confused idea that 
the middle voice is simply reflexive, and that if tiare 
means ‘I beat, téatouat means ‘I beat myself.’ 

It is better, therefore, to state at once plainly that the 
Middle Voice is not simply reflexive. 


go NOTES ON IDIOM. 


We want to know, however, not merely what it is not, 
but what it is; and perhaps the clearest way of putting 
it is to say that the person’s self is not the direct object 
(of the middle verb), but the indirect or remoter object. 
Or, to put it another way: 

In the active verb, the Person is the Agent. 

» middle ,, _ » both Agent and Rect- 
pient ; (and not, as in the erroneous theory commented on 
above, the agent and obyect). 

A few instances will make this clear: 

Aotw 7a twat, ‘I wash Aovoya: ta ipdria, ‘I wash 
clothes.’ my clothes.’ 

épa, 1 carry.’ pépouor, ‘I carry off as my 

own,’ ‘I win.’ 

drobéo, ‘I repel’ (any- drwfotuo., ‘I thrust away 
thing from anybody). from myself’ (¢.g. enemies, 

ete. ). 


From this simple principle all the special uses of the 
middle voice are derived. These will not be given ex- 
haustively here, as they will be found in grammars; but it 
will be perhaps as well to subjoin the principal kinds into 
which they are naturally divided, with instances of each. 


§ 172. (1) Self-advantage. 


This is naturally the commonest use of the middle, and 
indeed might almost be called the genus, the special uses 
being the species. 


Act. Mid. 

Ex. hepa, carry. carry off, win. 
cola, save. save for self, bring safe 
home, keep safe, etc. 
Kopitw, transport. recover, get back (lost). 
Tims, redress another’s redress your own, take 


wrong. vengeance on. 
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§ 173. (2) Intransitive. 


Specially common in verbs of motion. Remember that 
the middle is used not because the person is acted on 
(which may accidentally be the fact), but because the 
person derives the advantage, is affected by the result, of 
the action. 


Act. Mil. 
Ex, ériBelvan, put upon. attack. 
Koundw, lull. sleep. 
Trav, stop (another). cease. 
érel ye, hurry (another). make haste. 
daive, show. appear. 
dréxXo, deter. refrain, hold aloof. 


And the three following, especially, which take, if 
active, acc., if middle, gen.: 


ZX, hold. cling to. 
AapPavo, ” ” 
peGetvan, let go. leave hold of. 


§ 174. (3) To get done. 


The active ‘to do’; the middle, by natural transition 
from its original meaning, ‘to get done.’ 


Act. Mid. 

Ee. ypdev, write. get entered, (and so) 
accuse. 
Tovey, do. get done. 


And specially the following: 


xpd, give oracle. get oracle given. 

pavreto, give prophecy. get a prophecy. 

Ibu, sacrifice (of priest). get sacrifice offered (of 
general). 


dixalw, decide suit. get decision, go to law. 
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§ 175. (4) Mental. 

There is something so eminently self-affecting about 
mental actions as opposed to bodily, that we are not 
surprised to find the use of the middle extended to these. 


Act. Med. 

Ex, rovety, make. estimate. 

TiOnt, put. consider. 
okoreiv, look at. reflect on. 


Under this head comes d:avootdpuas, not found active. 


§ 176. (2) Reciprocal. 

A natural extension again is to the case of reciprocity 
which is one way of the original agent deriving ultimately 
to himself the result of the act. 


Act. Med. 
Ex, dpeiBo, change. exchange. 
Under this head come the reciprocal words, 
Siadéyopat, 
ded 5 ; 
fen eee which are not found active. 
LAKNPUKEVOME.L, 
draBeBaroduar, 


The preposition did, expressing mutual action, is ob- 
viously the natural one to this meaning. 


S177. (6) Special. 

A few special usages (where the meaning gets con- 
siderably altered) may be added; they will fall, however, 
under one or other of the previous heads, and all depend 
really on the same fundamental principle. 


drodotvat, give. sell. 
Saveito, lend. borrow. 
pur Ode, let. hire. 
Avo, release. ransom. 


orevde, pour libation. make truce. 
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METAPHORS. 


§ 178. A great deal of difficulty is found by the beginner 
in the matter of metaphors; and some teachers rather 
increase than diminish the difficulty by giving sweeping 
and injudicious general rules. For instance, the following 
- rule I have known to be given: ‘Always translate your 
metaphor into the same, or the corresponding, metaphor 
in Greek.’ This rule if followed universally would, as 
we shall see, land us in many absurdities in Greek. 


§ 179. Now, if we consider the facts of the two lan- 
guages, the first thing that strikes us is that English is a 
tongue which is exceedingly full of metaphors, very much 
more so than either Greek or Latin. 

A few of these are collected in § 110. But it would 
suffice to extract nearly any passage of modern English 
(in which effectiveness of style is aimed at) to convince 
the student of this. Any passage of any length from 
Macaulay, or Merivale, or Prescott, would be certain to 
contain several metaphorical phrases. 


§ 180, The next point we observe is that there is a 
great deal of difference in the stress laid by the author 
on the metaphor. Occasionally, if you omitted the meta- 
phor, you would destroy the whole point of the piece. 
But much more often the metaphor is only a picturesque 
way of describing a quite simple idea, and many other 
metaphors, or even the simple unadorned statement, would 
de equally well. Often, again, the metaphorical word or 
phrase is quite worn owt, and the writer uses it quite un- 
consciously, without the smallest stress on the metaphor, 
and indeed not observing that it is a metaphor. 
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§ 181. Now, as in Greek metaphors are much rarer, and 
the natural mode of expression is a simple one, it is an 
obvious inference that a great many of the metaphors that 
meet us in English must, in translating, be exchanged for 
the direct and simple statement. And this is what we 
have to do, It is only in the first of the three cases 
mentioned ‘above, viz., where the metaphor constitutes the 
point of the sentence, that the Greek. would retain it. 
And this also will generally be where in English the 
metaphor is expanded into a real simile, so that the piece 
cannot be adequately rendered without translating also 
the comparison. But in ordinary cases the sense should 
be alone thought of, and the particular picturesque or 
metaphorical form of expression in the English should 
be abandoned in turning the passage into Greek. 

For instance, in the phrases: 


‘He fanned the flame of sedition’ ; 

‘He raised the standard of revolt’; 

‘While the crash of the throne is resounding in our 

ears’ ; 
‘The heart of the country is sound’; 
[and many others, see § 110], 

the metaphor.ought to be dropped, and that phrase 
chosen which will most simply and clearly give the 
sense. : 
. On the other hand, in that fine peroration of Macaulay’s, 
which is given in the Rhetorical Exercises (CLIIL): 


‘Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach,’ 


the metaphor is really the point of the clause: and to 
paraphrase it would be to lose the beauty and colouring 
and force. of the original. Consequently we must here 
keep it: and since you cannot in Greek rush abruptly into 
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a metaphor, but must prepare the way for it, the sentence 
will best run somewhat as follows: 


Ng > 2 we ‘ f 3 tf ~ c 4 iad 
. Kal domep év woAG Tas ThAGS avoi~aTe Tots tTEép TOY 
TEXT pov péAovow emery dices Gat, 


where @omep év médce smooths the passage for the 
metaphor, so that it appears as a full-blown simile. 

If the point be observed, a very little practice will give 
the learner quite sufficient skill in thus paving the way 
for his metaphors in Greek in the few cases where they 
_ ought to be retained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 182. We may, lastly, observe one or two small points 
of idiom which scarcely admit of being classed under any 
of the previous heads. 


§ 183. In dialogue the Greeks, being much more excit- 
able in their temper than we are, were much less content 
with short replies, ‘yes,’ ‘no, ‘certainly’: and in place of 
these we find a large variety of (negative and) affirmative 
answers. 


Thus: 

Affirmative. Negative. 
podurra, ovdapas, 
Tas yap ov; HKuoTa ye . . ., ete. 
Tavy pev ody. Or some word answering 
paiveras, more precisely to the 
kuvduvedvet, question is often em- 
mayy ye, ployed. 
éore Tavra. eg. ‘Did you ever’. . .% 
vat OUTOTE. 


€ouKev. ‘Has anybody’... ? ovdeds, 
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Affirmative. Negative. 
dAnOH Aéyets. Can they . . .% od yép 
ravramact ye. Sivavrat, etc. 
d7jAa 8. 
Té pay 5 
kat para, 


§ 184. Interrogations. 


In interrogations the Greeks have several special usages 
which perhaps it is as well to notice. 


§ 185. (1) Where an affirmative answer is expected, as ' 
in the phrase ‘did not you do it?’ the Greeks use ov, the 
idiom being in fact like ours. 


Did not we defend our ov yap epaydpeba brép ris 
country ? ratpisos ; 


So ovxovy = not therefore ? 


Am I not then here? OvKOUY TapeLpe 3 


§ 186. (2) A very common usage, however, in these 
cases, especially where the question is imdignant or im- 
patient, is to say m@s ov instead of ov. 


Is it not disgraceful ? mas ov derdv éore; 
Are you not destroying Ws od dsafOeipere Thy wéAw ; 
your city? 


§ 187. (3) In Plato and Xenophon, dAdo tu, or dAXO Te H, 
is very commonly used for the Latin ‘nonne’: (being 
really a condensed phrase asking whether the fact is 
otherwise ; v.¢. is it not go ?). 


Is not part body and part GAAo tu } Td pev oGpd err, 
soul ? 76 8€ Yuxy ;—PLAT, Phaed. 
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‘Do not avaricious men dAdo te of ye ptdAoKepdeis 
love gain 2” gptdovot 7d Képdos.—PLaT. 
Hipp. 


§ 188. (4) Where the answer is unknown or negative, 
the Greeks use pay or yur) Or dpa or worepov. The last is 
naturally used chiefly in alternative questions: but as 
every question can be made an alternative [Is it or is it 
not ?] zrorepov can be used in all questions. 


§ 189. Use of ody Saws, py Straws, wn STL, od 
povov. 

If we wish to translate into Greek— 

‘T not only went in, but I also dined,’ it is simple 
enough: 

ob pdvov eioqAGov GAXG Kai édeirvyoa, 
and there is no awkwardness to be got ridof. If, how- 
ever, the verbs are negative, the first clause (‘not only 
not’) contains two negatives: thus: 

‘JT not only did not dine, but I did not even go in.’ 


Now here, grammatically, it would be possible to say, 

od pdvoy odk edeirvyaa, GAN ovdée cioqAGov. 
But the double negative is clumsy, so that the Greeks 
instinctively adopted another method of expression which 
was neater: and the sentence just written is therefore not 
idiomatic. 

They expressed it as follows: 

oby bras éSelynaa, GdX’ odb€ cicHdAOov which was 
originally an elliptical phrase, some word of speaking 
being understood, so that the meaning was, 

‘Not to speak of my dining, I did not even go in,’ which 
is mostly equivalent to the sense required, ‘I did not only 


not dine, but,’ ete. 
G 
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§ 190. The same is true of uy 71, wy darws, except 
that the ellipsis is of course ‘let me not say,’ instead of 
‘T will not say.’ 


209 


‘You were not only not yy drws dpyeirOas, GAA’ otd 
able to dance, but not even 6pOotc bar edtivacGe.—XEN. 
to stand up.’ Cyr. 1. iii. 10. 

‘Not less than a general, ot orpatyyob pa) bre KvBep- 
not merely not less than a = vijrov éAdttw,—PLAT. Gorg. 
pilot.’ 512 6. 


It is clear that all these phrases may be used (and 
they are so used) in the positive as well as the negative 
sentences: the use once established, they are equally 
applicable to either. 


§ 191. Verbs with different verb for passive. 

Some verbs in Greek, though there is no grammatical 
reason to prevent their having their own passive, usually 
are not found in the passive voice, some other intransitive 
verb being substituted. 


Thus: 
Active, Passive, 

tdroxreive, ‘T kill.’ drobvyox, ‘I am killed.’ 

éxBddrAw, ‘I expel.’ éxrixtw, ‘T am expelled.’ 
teic Bi Bago, ‘ET put on <«icBatvo, ‘I am put on 

board.’ board.’ 
ziOnus (and compounds). keiza (and compounds). 
atpew, ‘I take.’ aXicxoua, ‘Il am taken,’ 


Those marked + are not found passive at all. 


The others may be used passive: but it is usually more 
idiomatic to employ the other verb. 
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§ 192. Idiomatic construction of verbs of ‘ fearing.’ 


The verbs of ‘ fearing, déd0cca, poBovdpas, etc., take 7) 
and ér@s yx after them (as in Latin the corresponding 
verbs use ne), and so far the construction resembles the 
Final (§ 2—§ 9). 

In ordinary cases, moreover, the subjunctive and 
optative are used after these verbs precisely as they are 
in the regular final sentence; only observe, if the 
subordinate sentence is negative, ov is used with the verb, 
and not a second px. 


dédorKxa py od8 dovov 7.—PLAT. Rep. ii. 368 0. 
‘I fear lest it may be not even right.’ 


HOdpynoav, evvoodpevor pa ra exirHdera od Exorev bxdBev 
AapBdvoveyv,— XEN, An. 1 v. 3. 

‘They were dispirited, having a misgiving lest om should 
‘not know where to get provisions.’ 


And so the ‘principle of vividness applies here too. 
See § 4. 

These constructions are used in the common cases, where 
it is some contingency not yet realised which is feared. — 

But, just as in English we not only say, ‘I fear that it 
may be so,’ ‘I feared it might be so,’ but also, ‘I fear that 
it is so,’ ‘I fear that it has been so,’ ‘I fear that it was 
so, so in Greek the indicative also can be used quite 
idiomatically after verbs of fearing and y7. 

This is a very useful idiom, as will readily be seen. It 
is naturally used in those cases which are not contingencies 
to be settled presently, but questions of fact. But also it 
is used constantly to express, in a most delicate and 
characteristic way, an ironical doubt of what a man is 
really sure of. The instances will make this clear. 
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Thus : 
(a) With Indicative Present : 


poPetade, pr Svexoddrepoy SidKerpar.—PLAT. Phaed. 
‘You are afraid that I am rather cross.’ 


(6) With Indicative Past : 


bpa po) waitwy éXeye.—PLAT. Theaet. 
‘Beware lest he spoke in jest.’ 


(c) With Indicative Perfect : 


poBotucha pr jpaprixapev.—T HVE. iii, 53. 
‘We fear lest we have misged.’ 


(d) Besides these, we also find the fearing verb used 
with the futwre (a usage similar to that of the verbs of 
precaution, except that here there is no notion of bring- 
ing about the result). Here we find usually dézras yi, but 
sometimes pj. It means very much the same as the 
subjunctive, except that there is rather more expectation 
that the fear will be realised. The difference is very well 
given by the corresponding English, ‘I fear I may, 
contrasted with ‘I fear I shall.’ 


Thus: 
Sé80ry’ Srws pr) rebEopar . . .—AR. Ey. 112. 
‘I fear I shall meet with...’ 
poBepsv pi) ogadrels ketoopat.—PLaT, Rep. v. 451. 
‘There is a danger I shall trip and lie prostrate.’ 


§ 193. On the order of words in Greek composition. 


The chief thing to remember about the order in Greek 
prose sentences is that it is the matwral order. There is 
in the order of Latin sentences something that may be 
called artificial : in Greek prcse writers there is very little 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators , 
and even there the art is shown as much in the extreme 
naturalness of the order as in anything else, , 

The considerations, therefore, that determine the order 
of words are chiefly the following: clearness: emphasis: 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out 
in their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. 
In a Latin sentence you have to think about balance 
and point and marshalling of verbs and so forth: in 
Greek it is best to be not hampered by rules for order; 
but to strive simply to say what you mean, and let it 
come out in the most natural way; and above all to be 
clear, 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition 
is to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all 
over like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant 
by uot seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, 
then be sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness 
of the writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek is 
to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences: to start 
with some theory, as for example the notion that all 
_verbs must be at the ends of the clauses. And so if they 
get a sentence to translate like this :— 

‘He said he would kill all who did not do what he 
ordered.’ 
they will produce the following obscure passage: 
otros, Ort TavTas, of ux) OmEp KEdACVOL SpwEV, ATrOKTEVOL, 
épn, which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sedement of verbs at the end. 

The natural order would be: 
aroxtevely py mavtas boot pn Op@ev O7rep Kedevot, Which 
is much more like Greek usage. 
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§ 194. Hmphasis will obviously thrust some words to 
the front out of their otherwise natural order, The same 
is true in English: only, not having cases, we have a 
clumsier instrument to employ. But common sense and 
reading will soon cultivate the correct instinct in these 
matters: and rules are rather a hindrance than a help. 

Take as an example of emphasis of a simple kind the 
instance in § 156: 

(don pav Os piry éxpHro, Gavovons 8 émeddOero. 

‘While she lived he treated her as a friend, but after her 

death he forgot her’ ; 


where Cao aud Oavovcys are pushed to the front to 
mark the emphasis. 


Towards neatness many hints have been given in these 
notes; much will also be learned by practice. For 
ewphony it is scarcely advisable to lay down any rules. 


§ 195. One other point may perhaps be specially 
noticed in the matter of order: and that is, the great 
tendency in the rhetorical Greek style to put the relative 
clauses first. This is done for the sake of clearness, to 
which it certainly contributes much: but the less excitable 
and impulsive English does it to a far less extent. 

Take one or two examples. 


doris 88 cipyarra. domep eyo wrEwv Kal Kivduvedwr, Ti 
dv Tis ToUTOV eis eKxelvous TUHEin ; i pa TovTO Aeyets, WS OS av 
gor Savelry, tottov Sypocig puceioPa. mporyKes.—DEM. 
Pantaen. : 

‘Why should one class with these (objectionable persons) 
a man who has made money as I have by voyages and 
perils? Unless you mean to say that any man deserves to be 
unpopular who lends money to you?’ 


Here the relative clause /wice comes first. 
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od pdovov 8 éf’ ois % “EAAds bGpilerar tr’ adrot, ovdels 
vTipwpeitat, GAA’ odde . . .—DEM. Phil. iii. 

‘No one avenges himself, not merely for the wrongs Greece 
suffers at his hands, but not even... .’ 

wept & éxdtepor omovdd (ete, TadT’ Gpevov exaTepots Exet.— 
Dem. Phil. ii. 

‘Each of you is superior in the points in which you re- 
spectively take the most interest.’ 

& 8é viv dmroxptvapevor TA Séov7’ dy eint’ éYydurpevot, Tavr’ 
oy A€éyo. 

‘T will tell you now what answer to give, to feel that you 
have come to the proper decision.’ 


It is worth observing, that the clearness is still further 
attained in most of the above instances by summing up the 
relative clause in a single demonstrative word: as todrov 
in the first, and tadva in the two last instances. 


With these slight hints, it seems best to leave the 
question of order to be learnt more in detail by practice. 


EXERCISES. 
PART I. 
L—TuE BorMeEani. 


Tue king of the Bormeani, having discovered that the tribute 
which the people paid him was becoming yearly less, while the 
people were increasing, resolved to number the inhabitants that 
he might discover and punish those who deceived him. But he 
considered, that if he ordered the archons to count the men of 
each city, they would announce a nuinber less than the reality, 
that their thefts might be concealed. | So he reflected what was 
best to do, and at last declared that the God had told him in a 
dream that a great plague was coming on the island: that he 
loved the Bormeani, however, and would show them how they 
might avert the evil. That a great iron sword must be made, 
aud each man must send one needle; and these being collected 
must be melted together in the fire. ! But whoever failed to send 
his needle, that he should die of the plague. Accordingly all 
the Bormeani sent needles to the king, fearing much lest they 
should be stricken with the God’s anger: and thus although 
they escaped from dying, yet were compelled to pay more tribute 
to the king, since he discovered how many there were in each 
town. 


All through, consult Oratio Obliqua § 23—§ 48. 


reality, that which was, (part.) Jatled, use uh. 
concealed, use \avGdvw with part. of of the plague[mind the sense]. $110. 


verb ‘ to steal.’ ‘from’ dying: wh with inf. ; see 
best, use xp}; see § 42. § 130. 
IL—tTrrus. 


Now Titus was a notable huntsman, living in the midst of the 
forests: and as he grew old, and reflected how wonderful his 
exploits had been, he thought it would be a pity if men forgot 
his name. So he composed a book, wherein he related all 
manner of marvels. And the other huntsmen hearing that Titus 
had written a book, and knowing that he was a braggart, sent a 
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man to the city to buy a copy, expecting to enjoy a perusal. ; 
But the messenger, being a very ignorant man, was so deceived 
by the bookseller, that in return for his money he got not the 
book of Titus, but a Homer, not worth a drachma. So he 
returned and summoned his companions, and chanced to open 
the book where the poet relates about Odysseus that he alone 
could stretch the bow, while the others were unable. And the 
huntsmen when they heard it immediately jumped up and 
shouted, saying that this was in good truth the writing of Titus; 
for no one else would have dared to tell so huge a lie. 


a pity, Sevéy (lit. ‘ terrible’). chanced, § 169. 

composed : use rroveto Oar. jump up, dvannddw. 

expecting to: say ‘asaboutto.’ $6. the writing of (written by). 

bookseller, Bi8dorwdys. for no one else, see Oratio Obliqua. 

in return for, see prepositions. § 29. 

not the book: use uer ot, followed so huge: use adv., with vb., ‘to 
by ddxd. lie.” § 99. 


Tl].—TuHe Doe and THE LOVERS. 


Once a youth and a maiden resolved to meet in a beautiful 
spot, where was a lake in the midst of mountains, The youth, 
who had a large and faithful dog, went out (accompanied by 
him) to the place that was determined on. And he was so eager 
to see the maiden that he arrived at the lake considerably before 
the time. And since he had to wait a long time, and the sun 
was very hot, he resolved to bathe. So he undressed, and bade 
the dog watch them, and jumped into the lake. ' At last, having 
enjoyed the water enough, and expecting the maiden to arrive 
soon, he came out and tried to recover his clothes. But the dog, 
not knowing who he was, owing to his being naked, would not 
even let him come near. And he, after vainly calling the dog 
many times, shuddering and at a loss what to do, at last saw 
the maiden approaching far off. And.as he could not get to 
her without any clothes, he was compelled to go back into the 
water and hide behind a rock. And she came up, and seeing 
only the clothes, naturally thought he was drowned, and began 
to wail most bitterly. 


accompanied by, prep. owing to his being, prep. with acc. 
determined on, eipnuévos. and infin. § 39, (4): or causal, 
eager, vb., thaé, consec. § 50, § 89. 

before the time, mpwtatrepor. come near, use a compound, 

had to: use deity. drowned, dmédwra. 


recover, dvaddfacba. 
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IV.—Ionres. 


There was once a man at Athens by name Jonides who was 
so gentle in his disposition that he never was angry with any 
man. Accordingly, his friends were wont to say of him, that if 
any one were to tread on his foot, he would ask for pardon, 
because he had been in the way. In the same city there lived 
a lawyer, who had to examine Ionides in the presence of the 
judges; for his brother was on his trial, and Ionides was a 
witness. But as Ionides gave evidence that his brother had done 
no wrong, the lawyer tried by abuse to enrage him, in order that 
he might speak hastily before the judges, and so might be con- 
victed of false-witness, | He, however, being naturally so gentle, 
disregarded the abuse, and answered whatever he asked truly and 
quietly. So the lawyer, perceiving that he was labouring in 
vain, himself got angry, and said to the witness with a bitter 
smile, ‘Go away, my friend ; for I find that you are a very clever 
person.’ But Ionides, not less gently than before, answered as 
he was going, ‘I would say the same of you, if I had not sworn 
to speak true.’ 


in his disposition (acc. ). false witness, pevdonaprupéw (verb). 
that he never, consec. § 49. whatever, indef. § 20. 

because, see causal sentences, § 89. withabitiersmile, capddviov yedacas. 
had been, say ‘was’: see § 148, I would, ete., see conditional sen- 
had to, use dety. tences, § 14, 


V.—KAUPHATES AND HIS WIFE. 


Kauphates, a certain king of the Persians, wronged the citizens 
so much with his pitiless tyranny that they took counsel 
together, and seizing him violently threw him into the prison. 
He, however, although deserted by all his other friends, had a 
faithful wife. She being desirous of seeing her husband, asked 
the jailor to allow her to go into the prison: but he was so cruel 
that he refused, saying that a tyrant deserved no pity. At last, 
however, he was prevailed upon so far by seeing how beautiful 
she was and how wretched, that he suffered her to remain one day 
with her husband, on condition that she left the prison before 
night. | Accordingly when the night drew on, the jailor opened 
the door that she might go out: but to his great surprise she 
went quickly out without saying anything. Next day Kau- 
phates remained in bed, his head wrapped up in cloths, as though 
he were very ill. Finding that le remained so many days, the 
jailor called in a physician, who untying the cloths found that 
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it was not Kauphates but his wife. Thus by her art and faith- 
fulness the tyrant escaped. 


tyranny, Tupavvela, tyrant, ropavvos, iohisgreat surprise: putatend, and 


or use Tupavvetw, say ‘so that he wondered,’ etc. 
jatlor, piraé. without . . . use negative. 
deserve, say ‘ worthy.’ wrapped up, kadvrrw. 
by seeing, part., § 157. cloths, wémhow. 


drew on, § 110. 
VI.—Txe Maeic Sticks. 

While Timon was living in India, he perceived that some of 
his servants were stealing, but as he found no clear proof he did 
not know which to accuse. And since he asked them all and 
still did not a whit the more discover the thief, as all denied 
having done it, he devised the following plan to find them out. 
He shut up all the servants in prison, and separated them one by 
one, and gave them sticks which he requested them to keep care- 
fully, as they would be convicted by means of these, if they knew 
anything about it.} For the thief’s stick would grow an inch 
longer in the night. And when they heard this, the others went to 
rest with much joy and hope. But the thief lay awake all night, 
trembling and watching his stick, in fear lest it might grow longer 
unobserved, And when day dawned, bewildered with sleepless- 
ness, and suspecting that his stick had become longer and would 
betray him, he bit off an inch of the wood: so that when the 
sticks were measured, as his was shorter, he was convicted easily. 


which to accuse, delib. § 10. unobserved, § 169. 

not a whit the more, obdév pGAAov. with sleeplessness, use the verb, 
one by one, xaf? éva Exacror. dypuTvew, 

sticks, xkradot. had become, for mood and tense 
as they would be, § 29. see § 192. 

inch, daxrvhos, use dat. ‘ bit of, say ‘broke off with his teeth’ 
fear lest, § 192. (dddé). 


VIL—Tue Creran Liars. 

The Cretans are said in the proverb to be so fond of lying that 
if a Cretan meet a man and assert that he is not yet dead, it is 
better not to believe him. 

Once there were two Cretans present at a banquet, trying each 
to surpass the other in lying. One accordingly said that once he 
was sailmg from Crete to Sicily in a ship: and when he was in 
the middle of the sea, so far from land that not even in three days 
could he reach harbour, he saw a man swimming in the waves. 
Those who were sailing with him pitied the man and offered to 
receive him into the ship. But he said he did not wish to come 
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out of the water: he had only been swimming for five days, and 
in three days more would arrive at the place he was going to. But 
he asked thein to give him a little oil: for in his drenched state 
he wanted to anoint himself. So they gave it and sailed away. 

Thereupon the other Cretan standing up and shouting said he 
was glad he had found his friend at Jast. For he was the man 
to whom they gave the oil. This alone however he found fault 
with, that the oil was bad, so that when he had oiled himself 
he smelt abominably. 


fond of, ‘love.’ offered, ‘were willing.’ 

assert, ‘say.’ drenched state, ‘being drenched.’ 
in lying, see participles, § 158. he was the man, ‘it was himself.’ 
accordingly, § 139. See Oratio Obliqua and consecu- 


those who were sailing with him, ol tive sentences all through. 
our déovTes. 


VIIL—Tae Hare anp tae HepcEnoc. 


Once upon a time a hedgehog lying in a field chanced to hurt 
a hare, who was running over it without observing it. So the 
hare being angry, and wishing to vex the hedgehog, asked him 
if he was willing to try a race, on condition that whichever won 
should receive a measure of corn. And the hedgehog went away 
home, and communicated the matter to his wife, and came back 
with the promise that he would try. Next day they went to 
the appointed place and started together ; and the hare, as one 
would have expected, easily passed the hedgehog. And running 
moderately, he thought he should come to the goal first without 
trouble. But when he arrived he saw the hedgehog already 
seated on the spot; and he nearly went out of his senses with 
astonishment.’ Still in spite of this he paid the corn; but he 
asked the. other to try again on the same conditions. And as 
he agreed, the hare ran as fast as he could. But again, when 
he arrived he saw the hedgehog sitting. So being ashamed and 
having paid again, he offered two measures if he would tell him 
how he had conquered. The hedgehog replied that he had a 
wife exactly like him, and that they had agreed that she should 
sit at one end of the course, and he at the other. 


hedgehog, ¢xtvos. Jrst, use p0dvw, § 79, 

without intending, dxovotws. on the spot, avrod. 

on condition, see § 62. went out of his senses, éxrdayivat 

measure, xointé. still in spite of this, ob why adrd. 

with the promise, see participles, on the same conditions, use 6 atrds 
§ 158. with the proper preposition. 


appointed, eipnu€vos. 
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TX.—ALEXANDER AND THE SLAVE. 


Once Alexander called his slave, but finding that though 
repeatedly summoned he did not come, he went into the ves- 
tibule and discovered that he was asleep. As he was about to 
arouse him, he saw a writing lying on the ground, which the boy 
had lately read. Eager to know more clearly about the character 
of his slave, Alexander took the tablet up and read it. When, 
however, he discovered that it was written by the boy’s mother, 
who gave thanks to her son for having sent her money, and 
exhorted him to be in all things faithful to so good and great a 
master, the king was greatly pleased, and put back the letter 
into the bosom of the boy together with fifty golden darics. 
Returning quietly into his hall, he with a loud voice woke and 
summoned the boy, and when he came trembling and terror- 
stricken, angrily asked him why he had not obeyed earlier. The 
boy replied he had fallen asleep while reading a tablet, and to 
show that he was speaking the truth, pulled out the writing. 
But the gold came out too, so that the boy was astonished and 
silent: but the king bade him be of good cheer, for that people 
often had good luck in their sleep. 


had read, impf. put back, say ‘hid.’ 

eager, wishing. darics, Sapecxéds, 

character, use drotos, § 103. woke; éyelpetv. 

Jor having, causal. terror-stricken, éxmewdnyuevos. 
so great and good, Tocobros...To- be of good cheer, dapceiv, 


odros [or simply use dya0és and for that, oblique, § 29, 
EAS yepLOS]. 


X.—PHEREDUKES AND THE CARPENTER. 


Once upon a time there reigned a certain Pheredukes, king of 
the Kaspii. He being very desirous of surpassing his neighbours 
in war, and taking their land, resolved to make his army as 
powerful as possible. §o he ordered his captains to go into all 
the towns and choose the biggest men they could find, and force 
them to serve under him as soldiers. A certain captain accord- 
dingly saw one day a carpenter of wonderful stature, and went 
into his house, and requested him to make a large wooden chest. 
The man asked him to explain more accurately how large he 
wished it to be: and he replied, ‘So large that you could lie 
down within it.’ He returned after a few days, and found the 
chest ready, but when he saw it, he complained, saying that it 
was less than he had ordered it to be. ‘Not at all,’ replied the 
carpenter, ‘and that I may prove to you how big it is, I will lie 
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down inside.’ With these words he placed himself, not without 
difficulty, in the chest, and no sooner had he done this, than the 
captain closed the chest and fastened it with an iron bolt, and 
so, calling his comrades, carried off the big man to the army. 
When, however, they arrived, the chest was opened and the man 
was found dead. 


captains, doxaryol. not at all, § 183. 

serve as soldiers, orpareteo Oat. no sooner , . . than, use temporal 
carpenter, TEKTWY. conj., § 71. 

stature, péyeBos, 1. bolt, woxds. 

chest, Oyxn. comrades, ‘companions.’ 


how large, ordcos. 
XI.—EURYSTHENES AND THE TALENTS. 


Eurysthenes, having borrowed two talents from Agathon, 
eame again to him the next day and asked him to lend him 
three talents. Agathon was surprised, since he had not paid 
the two talents, that he wanted more so soon ; but as his friend 
Demagoras was with him, he was ashamed to appear stingy, 
and so, with a smile, he gave him the money, observing, as if 
in jest, that Demagoras would be his witness. Not long after- 
wards he asked his friend for the five talents; but he denied 
having received more than three. Agathon was indignant that 
he should be so cheated by a friend, but not knowing what to 
do, he went away and asked the advice of Demagoras. He bade 
him go to Eurysthenes, and pretend that he had been mistaken, 
and ask him to restore the three talents. Eurysthenes readily 
paid the money, for he was aware that if he did not they would 
exact penalty from him, since the money was lent in the pre- 
senee of a witness. ‘Now then,’ said Demagoras, when he 
returned with the money, ‘we will go together and demand the 
three talents again. If he says he has already paid, deny that 
you have received it, for no witness was there.’ In this way 
Eurysthenes lost not only the loan but a talent besides. 


talent, rddavroy. what to do, delib. § 10. 
ashamed to, § 167. exact penalty, dixny auBdvew. 
in jest, participle. in the presence, use participle. 
indignant that, see § 32. now then, drye 5%. 


XIL—Potus AND THE SNAIL. 


Once there came to the city a sophist who professed to be- 
wiser than everybody, inasmuch as he could answer whatever 
questions any one asked. But there lived in the city a certain 
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philosopher, named Polus, who went to the sophist and asked 
what he would pay him, if he asked him something so difficult 
that he would be unable to reply truly. The sophisi, being 
proud of his skill, promised him two talents. ‘Hear then,’ said 
Polus, ‘what I have to ask. A stake is fixed in the ground, 
ten cubits long. A snail crawls up two cubits in the day, but 
falls back one cubit each night.’ ‘Then,’ said the sophist, 
interrupting, ‘it is higher each day by one cubit than the day 
before.’ Polus assented, and asked him how many days it 
would have to ascend, before reaching the top of the stake. The 
sophist, not perceiving the guile, said confidently, that since the 
stake was ten cubits, ten days would be required. ‘You are 
wrong,’ said Polus: ‘for consider: in eight days it climbs eight 

cubits ; and since it crawls two cubits a day, at the close of the 
ninth day it will reach the top.’ The sophist, though aegues, 
paid the talents, and went to another city. 


sophist, copiorys, before reaching, temporal, § 77. 
‘questions, § 99. would have to, § 109. 
philosopher, girdcogos. guile, dddos. 

(proud) of, érl, c. dat. « at the close, participle. 

stake, xdpaé. ninth, évaros. 


in the day, gen. 


XTIL—A Cup or Cotp Water. 


Agrippa, having been condemned by Tiberius, on the charge 
of having spoken insolently of him, was placed in chains before 
the palace gate. Oppressed with the terrific heat of the sun, he 
felt that he should die of thirst, unless he could get some water. 
Seeimg Thaumastus, a slave, pass by with a pitcher of water, he 
entreated him to give him leave to drink. The slave kindly 
gave him the pitcher; and having drunk, ‘Be sure,’ he said, 
‘Thaumastus, that one day I shall be released from chains, and 
I shall not forget thy benevolence.’ When Tiberius died, 
Agrippa was not only set free from prison by Caligula, but also 
soon after was chosen to occupy the throne of Judea. Having 
obtained this honour, he was not so base as to forget Thau- 
mastus; but he sent for him, and told him that he would now 
pay the price for the water which he had drunk when a captive. 
So he appointed him steward of the king’s house. 


on the charge, use ws. § 159. occupy the throne, one word. 
speak insolently, NoWopéopat. as to forget, consec. § 49, 
in chains, participle. had drunk, § 148. 


prtcher, apgopeds. ‘ steward, raptas, 
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XIV.—Bexris vy Ben. 

Once there was a king Belpis, who was wont to awake very 
early in the day, as he had to do a great deal of work. As he 
grew old, however, so that he was weak with disease and 
weariness, he could not awake of his own accord : but as he was 
not willing to leave off working and superintending the affairs of 
his kingdom until he died, he ordered his slaves to arouse him. 
But since he knew that when aroused he would be unwilling to 
rise, and that his slaves would be unwilling to disturb him if they 
saw him angry, he threatened that he would punish them if he 
slept beyond his appointed time. } Accordingly, one day when the 
slave had aroused him, he begged that he might sleep 4 little 
more: for he was unwell and fatigued. The slave, however, would 
not allow him to remain in his bed, but even ventured to pull the 
royal legs. ‘I will kill you,’ roared his majesty, ‘if you do not 
depart instantly.’ ‘Only arise,’ replied the slave boldly, ‘and then 
you will kill me more easily.’ ‘You are a brave fellow,’ said the 
king, rising, ‘and I will give you a talent for being so faithful.’ 


one day, woré. would not allow, consider the 
until, § 86. meaning. 

threaten, dreikéw, followed by # ui. his majesty (sense). 

Jor he was unwell, § 29. for being, causal, § 159 (4). 


XV.—Evrytus aND THE GoLD 

When Eurytus arrived at Corinth, bringing with him all that 
gold and silver which he knew the people had heard of, he was 
much afraid of the Corinthians, since he knew there were many 
thieves in the city. Accordingly he devised the following plan. 
He took some large casks, and filled them with stones and lead, 
and placed some gold on the top: and then, in the presence of 
the Corinthians, he set these in the temple of Artemis, as though 
he had confidence in the sanctity of the place. For he said 
before all that he was afraid of the robbers, and that it was on 
that account that he deposited the gold with the goddess, that it 
might be kept more safely, But the rest of the gold he hid secretly 
in some hollow brazen statues, and he ordered these, as being old 
and worthless, to be taken out on carts, on the pretext that he was 
going to sell elsewhere the old brass. So the Corinthians guarded 
his casks, intending to cast about for some ground for detaining 
them ; but the real treasure he conveyed safely home. 


lead, ubdvBdos. elsewhere, use dddédce. . 
as though he had, &swith part.§159. cast about for, [think of meaning] 
confidence in sanctity, ‘as trusting  § 109. : 

the place, being holy.’ Jor detaining, dare; detain (mean- 
carts, duatat. ing). 
on the pretext, partic. with ws. treasure, ‘gold.’ 
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XVI.—DEMOPHON AND THE SLAVE. 


Demophon, who had once been a slave, but ran away and 
escaped to Athens, once saw a slave of a friend of his eat a 
fish which he had stolen from his master and carried into the 
field. Demophon knew that it was stolen, for he had dined at 
his friend’s the day before, and had seen it on the table. So he 
told the slave that unless he gave him gold he would accuse 
him of the theft. ‘What,’ replied the slave, ‘if I prove that 
not Iam a thief, but you?’ ‘If you can do that,’ said Demophon, 
‘TI will give you the gold.’ 

‘First then,’ replied the slave, ‘Iam not a thief, for consider, 
he who steals takes away something from one man, so tHat it 
becomes the possession of another. But 1 belong to my master 
no less than the fish ; therefore if I eat this fish I do not steal 
it, but ouly move it from thence hither. And moreover if I am 
starved, I am useless; so that in eating this I am guarding my 
master’s property, which is the part of a faithful slave. But you, 
as you have stolen yourself from your master, are a thief; and 
so much the more unjust, as you have stolen what is more 
precious than much gold.’ 

Demophon did not see what to reply, but laughed and paid 
him the gold. 


had been, ‘ was.’ an eating (participles). § 158. 
of the theft (use verb). part (omit). 

not I, use airés, and see § 27. as you have. . ., dow. 

belong to, ‘am possession of.’ what to reply, delib. "5 10. 


XVII.—Darius aND THE PRISONER. 


Darius once, accustomed as he was to go about the city, 
seeing if any one was suffering anywhere unjust treatment, came 
‘to a large prison. And going in he found all the prisoners in a 
state of the bitterest lamentation, in the hope that the king 
might see them and pity them, and so they might be released. 
And he went round and talked to them all in order, and asked 
them why they had been condemned, so as to be put in prison. 
And one said that his judges had been bribed to condemn 
him falsely; and another that the witness had given false 
evidence ; and another pretended that he resembled in face the 
man who had camiinitied: the crime, being himself innocent. But 
all professed to have done nothing worthy of paying so great a 
penalty. At last Darius saw a man sitting alone, and with a 


H 
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gloomy aspect, and he asked him why he was in prison. He 
replied that he had stolen some gold. ‘Get out of the place 
then’ said the king, as though indignant, ‘for is it not a shame 
that this housebreaker should live with such honest men?’ So 
he was let go, and the others remained in prison. 


treatment. § 101. evidence. § 99. 

ina, state of. § 100. of paying. § 39. 

in the hope that, use el rws with opt. get out, use éxrlmrw. 

had been bribed: put bribed partic., shame that, dewdr el, § 32. 
and condemn, principal verb. housebreaker, rouxwptxos. 


XVITI.—Titus anpD THE BEAR. 


Titus the huntsman was one day wandering in the wood when, 
hearing a noise behind a tree, he looked up, and saw a bear 
embracing the tree with its feet, as if just about to ascend. 
The tree was between them, so that neither could Titus nor his 
brother see the bear (except the claws), nor the bear them. 
Thereupon Titus silently approached, and seizing the beast by 
the claws prevented him from climbing, or moving at all. But 
neither could he himself let go, for he perceived that the bear 
would seize him, so he bade his brother run home and fetch his 
bow. ‘At last after he had waited a long time as though in 
chains, aud, utterly exhausted, was about to let go, he saw his 
brother approaching. ‘Why have you been so long?’ said he; 
and he replied that he had found the people at home dining, so 
he had stayed to dinner. ‘Catch hold of the claws,’ said Titus, 
‘that I may kill him: for I can manage the bow better.’ So 
his brother caught hold: and then ‘I too will go home,’ said 
Titus, ‘and when I have had my dinner I will come and kill the 
bear.’ 


by the claws (prepositions), stayed to dinner, make ‘dined’ 
from climbing (prepositions). Also principal verb. 

§ 130. catch hold of. §173. 
let go. § 173. manage better, use éusecpos, ‘ skil- 


been so long, ‘are you awayso long.’ ful.’ 
the people at home, use article and when I have had. § 156. 
adverb olkow. 


XIX.—Tue Boys and THE EarTHQUAKE. 


There lived at Corinth a father, who had two sons, and who, 
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as he was a foolish man, did not’ carry out the advice of sensible 
friends about his boys, but trusted in all things to oracle-mongers 
and impostors of all sorts. And once an old soothsayer came 
to Corinth, who foretold that after no long interval of time there 
would be an earthquake in the city, which would destroy, not 
the older people, but the children. At a loss what he should 
do, the father resolved at last to send the boys out of the way 
of the danger, considering that he himself was safe. So he sent 
them to a friend at Athens, begging him by a letter to maintain 
them and look after them till the earthquake should occur. The 
children having arrived at first were orderly, and did nothing 
else than what they were ordered, only admiring the house 
and the animals that were kept there. But at last they took to 
mischief, injuring the things and beasts in the house, For 
they shaved the cat, and hung up the monkey by his tail, and 
so forth. So at last the Athenian wrote to the Corinthian, say- 
ing he would rather have their earthquake than such children. 


carry out advice, do., . advised. di. § 86. 

§ 99. mischief, wadid. 
oracle-monger, xpyopodbyos. shaved, tvpéw. 
after... . interval (prepositions). monkey, wifnxos. 
what he should do. § 10—§ 13. by his tail, gen. 
considering that, us. § 159. so forth, &\da Towra. 


XX.—Diociss aND THE ROBBER. 


Diocles was a philosopher who was so poor that he did not 
fear lest he should be robbed, and therefore was accustomed to 
leave his house at night open and unguarded. For he knew 
that thieves always find out where gold is collected, before they 
enter a house: nor would any one be so foolish as to incur 
danger of death, except for the sake of the greatest gain. One 
night, however, Diocles was lying on his bed, when he saw a 
thief come in, and go round searching everything, in the hope 
of finding some gold or valuable possession, The thief did not 
perceive that Diocles was awake, as he held his peace and lay 
quite still: yet the philosopher saw him clearly, since it was 
too dark for the other to see if his eyes were open. At last 
when he had sought everywhere in vain, he began to utter 
terrible curses against Diocles, but in a low voice, lest he should 
wake: and when Diocles heard this, he said ‘ Hush, my friend ; 
and do not by any means be angry, for I indeed am sorry that 
you are unable to discover any gold: but if I who live here 
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cannot find any in the day time, how can one expect that a 
stranger could light upon it by night?’ 


open (use partic. ). utter curses, ‘ curse.’ 

before. § 85, etc. in a low voice, ‘speaking quietly’ 
one night, ‘once at night.’ (or) ‘secretly.’ 

held his peace. § 110. light upon tz (meaning). 


it was too dark, say ‘ on account of 
the darkness,’ etc., or § 58. 


XXI.—Taue ATHENIAN AND THE Froc. 


An Athenian once fell in with a Boeotian who was sitting by 
the roadside, looking at a frog. Seeing the other approach, the 
Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and asked if he would 
agree to start a contest of frogs, on condition that he whose frog 
jumped furthest should receive a large sum of money. The 
Athenian replied that he would if the other would fetch him 
a frog, for the lake was near. To this he agreed: and when he 
was gone, the Athenian took the frog, and opening its mouth, 
poured some stones into its stomach, so that it did not indeed. 
seem larger than before, but could not jump. } The Boeotian soon 
returned with the other frog and the contest began. The second 
frog first was pinched, and jumped moderately: then they 
pinched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered himself as though 
for a leap, and used the utmost effort, but could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him and examined him. And 
being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. : 


fell in with, ‘ met.’ Sor the lake, etc. § 29, 

frog, Barpaxos. pinch, miéfw ry xerpl. 

start, Tapackevatery. as though for, § 6. 

on condition that. § 62—§ 64. utmust efort, say wave réxv7y. 
large sum, say ‘much.’ not the least, od’ drioty, 


XXIL—THEODORUS AND THE GALLOWS. 


Theodorus was so clever that whenever he was present at a 
banquet the company never listened to any one else, and every 
one was delighted with the incessant talking and laughter. One 
day he described how he and a friend had been riding together 
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by night through a desolate country, and they came at last to 
a hill, on the top of which there was a gallows. As they 
passed the gallows, Theodorus was anxious to see if there 
was any dead man there. But on examining closely he 
discovered that it was empty. ‘So he told his friend that 
the last resident had gone from home, and that the tene- 
ment was empty now if any stranger wished to try it. There- 
upon the friend laughed; but wishing to poke fun at 
Theodorus, said to him, as though he were reflecting how sinful 
men are, ‘Ah, my friend, if the laws of men were just, and we 
all met with the fate we deserved, where would you be now?’ 
‘I should be less happy than I am,’ said Theodorus. ‘You 
would, indeed,’ said the friend, pointing to the gallows. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Theodorus, ‘for I should be riding alone.’ 


company, use of with partic. resident, ‘dweller.’ 
incessant, onus. gone from home, use éxdnpéw. 
talking, déyot, or déyos. tenement (sense). 

had been riding. § 148. poke fun at, oxwrrev. 

on the top of, ért. sinful, ‘unjust.’ 

gallows, kigur. the fate, ‘the things.’ 


closely (compound verb), 
Consult here, Orat. Obliq. and Conditionals, § 23—§ 48, and § 14—§ 19. 


XXIII.—PHERES AND JocuEs. 


When King Pheres began to reign, he resolved that, as his 
father had been so detestable to all men for his perjury and un- 
trustworthiness, he himself at least would see that truth should 
be honoured. And since his land was bounded by a river, and 
there was only one bridge, which any one who wanted to visit 
the country must cross, he ordered that. a gallows should 
be set up close to the bridge, and that each man who came 
over the bridge should be asked about himself; who he was, 
where he came from, and what he was going to do: and if 
any answered falsely in anywise, he bade them hang him on the 
gallows. | 

But Iocles the philosopher came that way, who had boasted to 
his friends that he would give such an answer that they should 
not know what to do with him: and his friends went with him, 
wondering what he would say. So when he was asked what he 
intended to do in Pheres’ country, he replied that he was about 
to be put to death on the gallows. And this reply perplexed 
them much: for if they put him to death, then his words would 
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be true, and he would die innocent: but if they did not kill 
him, then he was a liar, and deserved the gallows. 


Jor §111. on the gallows, ‘from’ the Greeks 
he himself. § 27. say. 

any one who. § 195. what to do with, use rl, xpho@a. 
gallows, kiguwy. would be true, use pédrw. 


XXIV.—PHERES AND JOACHTIUS. 


When he was a young man, King Pheres, who lived always 
among flatterers, fancied that he surpassed all people so far in 
playing the lyre, that not even the famous Lydian players could 
be compared to him. And hearing one day that Ioachius, who 
was the best of all mankind at playing the lyre, was coming to 
the city, he sent for him, and asked him if he would teach him 
his art. This he did, not because he thought he was inferior to 
Ioachius, but in order that he might be able to show off his 
excellence. Joachius, however, pretended to understand him 
simply, and said he would try to teach him. ‘ After Pheres had 
been practising under the guidance of the other for some months, 
he collected his ministers to hear a musical contest. The king 
then played on the lyre, and all praised him vehemently ; but 
seeing Ioachius was silent, he turned and asked him how much 
he had improved in the art. The master replied: ‘O king, 
there are three kinds of musicians: some know much, some 
know little, and some know nothing at all: and your majesty 
has practised so diligently that you have passed from the third 
kind to the second.’ 


could be compared, ‘were equal.” know much, éricrapat, of skill. 
at playing, infinitive. your majesty (sense). . 
guidance. § 100. 


XXV.—BABYLONIAN MARRIAGE, 


Among many singular laws which the Babylonians have, the 
most singular is that about the women. It is as follows: In 
each village there is a festival once a year, to which all the 
maidens are collected who are to be married, and when they are 
all there, a herald, standing up in the midst of the crowd, sells 
each one in order. And the crowd is always large, eager to 
behold and to buy the women. And first the most: beautiful is 
sold, and then whoever after her is fairest to look upon. And all 
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likewise, until they come to the ugly and shapeless and crippled 
women, whom no one wants to have. } For the rich men contend 
for the most beautiful, and the poorer for those who have less 
beauty. And when the sale is over, all the gold is collected, and 
they count it, how much it amounts to. And from this sum they 
give gifts to the ugly ones, that they too may obtain marriage. 
For even if a man is unwilling to have an ugly wife for her own 
sake, yet with a dowry he would gladly take her : so that at last 
all find husbands. , 


among many, say, ‘there are both for the most, use epi. 


many other,’ etc. sale is over, use verb ‘to sell.’ § 99. 
is as follows, use xetwar of a law. amounts to (sense). 
are to be (sense). § 109, Sor her own sake, ‘herself for her 
until, ews or Ews Oy, see § 86, own sake,’ - 


XXVI.—Paprus on a Srarroasz. 


Padius was a man who so delighted everybody by his clever- 
ness, and by his unexpected replies when he was asked 
questions, that many ridiculous things are related about him. 

Once, having met a friend in the city, he asked him to come 
to his new house, which was recently built, to dine with him 
alone. And after the dinner was ended, he begged him to come 
with him into the upper room, for he would show him some 
valuable books which he had. ' And the friend having ascended, 
seemed to be very much out of breath: so Padius, wondering 
what was the matter, asked him if he was diseased in his 
chest: for he would scarcely be so weary if he were well. 
But the other, fancying he was jesting (since he was fat), 
answered angrily that he should blame the house, for the 
staircase was so steep that it nearly killed a man to climb 
it. But Padius replied, ‘It was built so on purpose, that it 
might be hard to climb, and easy to descend: for I have 
learnt by experience that if I go up once a day, I come down ten 
times. 


by unexpected replies, use 76 with that it nearly killed, make ‘a man’ 
infin. § 39. the subject. 

are related. § 53. to climb tt, part. 

upper room, vrepwpov. a day, gen. 

Sor he would, etc. § 29. 


XXVIL.—Paprus anp wis WIFE. 
Padius, although on other occasions he bore grief easily, yet 
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when his wife died, whom he loved excessively, was plunged 
into the extremity of grief. Nor could any of his acquaintances 
comfort him, so as to lessen his sorrow, till at last he heard that 
a friend of his, whom he had Joved from his boyhood, was 
coming to the city. This man had been absent from home 
many years: but when he arrived at the city, and heard 
that the wife of Padius was dead, it seemed best to him 
not to go at once to his friend: for he feared lest the poor 
man’s grief, might only be increased if he saw a stranger in 
his house. ? Since, however, the friends of Padius entreated 
him to go and converse with him, he sent first a messenger to 
the mourner, and asked if he was willing to talk to him: 
and Padius replied that he would see him gladly. But when 
he came and saw how miserable he was, he was at a loss what 
to say: but after a short silence he thought he should best 
console him if. he did not chatter about other matters, but 
touched on the grief itself. So he asked, ‘When did this 
calamity occur to you?’ and Padius, weeping bitterly, replied, 
‘Tf the poor woman had lived till to-morrow, she would 
have been dead thirty days.’ 


ihe extremity. § 101. had been absent, use éruye with partic. 
lessen, use drahhdoow. grief increased. § 99. 
till. § 81. silence. § 100, 


-XXVIUI.—Paprus anp Maonrvs. 


On another occasion Padius was travelling with a friend, and 
came by night to an inn: and having discovered that the inn 
was not full, they went in. And as soon as they had come in 
Padius perceived a man seated at a distance, and after narrowly 
observing him, he came close up to his friend, and secretly 
spoke to him as follows: ‘My friend, do you see that person 

‘who sits there writing and drinking wine? I think it is a 
person named Maonius, whom I knew long ago, when I was 
living in my fatherland.’ ‘Then,’ replied his companion, ‘if 
you think he is a dear acquaintance, why do you stay here 
chattering to me, and not approach him and welcome him 
as a true friend should?’ ‘I am not surprised that you 
speak: thus to me,’ replied Padius; ‘but if you listen you 
will confess that I am prudent. For the fact is, I am not 
certain that it is Maonius: and he is so timid a man by 
nature, and so unaccustomed to society, that if it proves to 
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be not he, but some stranger, he will be in extreme distress 
from shame and embarrassment: so I really don’t know what 
to do.’ 


narrouly (sense). the fact is, say ‘in reality.’ 

knew, avy Ons iv (dat.), certain that, say ‘whether.’ 

a dear acquaintance, ‘dear and’ society, use 7d érépois duthety or 
ete. tvyyevéo bat, 

and not, ‘ but not.’ proves, use Ofos yiyverOat. 

Sriend should (sense). JSrom shame, see §111, and prepo- 

surprised that. § 32. sitions. 


XXIX.—Papivus AND Nexon. 


There lived in the same city as Padius a man named Neon, 
who at the advice of a physician (since he was unwell) resolved 
to go to Sicily ; but since the physician would not let him go 
alone, for fear he might be ill on his journey and not find any 
one to help him, Neon asked his friends to accompany him. 
But as they all refused, not being able to leave their affairs, or 
their wives, or for some such cause, Neon at last managed that 
it should be proclaimed publicly to the city, that if any young 
man would go with him to Sicily, and take care of him, he 
would himself provide all the money and necessaries, whatever 
was required for the journey. And after this announcement 
had been made, Neon waited many days, hoping that he should 
persuade some one to come with him by supplying the money: 
but still no one appeared. At last, just as he was about to 
abandon hope, aud try some other method, Padius came to his 
house. Neon did not know him, but when he saw him he was 
delighted: for he judged he would be a good companion. 
“You are the person,’ said Padius, ‘who proclaimed that you 
wanted a companion,’ ‘Certainly,’ said Neon, with great Joy. 
‘Then I just come to tell you that J can’t be your companion,’ 
said Padius. 


at the advice. § 100. by supplying. § 157. 

Sor fear. § 100, § 192. appeared (sense), § 114. 

managed that (that expresses the know, use yrwpipos. 
result in Greek. § 50. certainly. § 183. 


announcement, § 99. 


XXX.—OBSTINACY, “A 


The Thracians are said to be so hard and obstinate in their 
disposition, that it is nearly impossible to persuade them of 
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anything, even if one speaks most cleverly. And there was a 
Thracian, who lived alone without relations, and passed his time 
so unchangingly that the people in the city said in jest that not 
even if an earthquake took place would he do anything contrary 
to his custom, or change his mind about anything. 

And once when he was ill, and did not know what was the 
matter, he sent for the doctor. And when he came, he asked 
(the better to discover his complaint) what he had eaten the day 
before: and the Thracian replied, twelve lampreys. And the 
doctor laughed, and said it was no wonder he was ill in his 
stomach after eating so many; for had he but eaten twenty he 
would have died. But the Thracian persisted it was not owing . 
to the lampreys that he was ill: for he usually dined so. And 
when the doctor was gone he went out and bought twenty lam- 
preys, and boiled and ate them: then immediately went to the 
top of the house and threw himself down, and was killed. 
Thus he clearly proved it was possible to eat twenty lampreys 
and not to die of them. 


pass time, didyu. no wonder, § 32. 

unchangingly, dxwiHres. lamprey, ptpawa. 

anything (negative). _to eat and not to die (one should be 
the better, ‘in order that better.’ participle). 


had eaten, use rvyydvw, § 148 and of them (sense). § 111. 
§ 169. 


XXXI.—TALIRANTES AND THE Ucty Man. 


There lived in the city a certain man, by name Talirantes, 
who was so clever that when he was present at a feast there was 
much laughier, and all the guests used generally to listen to him 
alone, But once he went to a banquet where was a man, vain 
and boorish, who desired to engross the conversation himself, 
and that the others should be silent. And whenever Talirantes 
or anybody else tried to speak, this man always interrupted, and 
began bragging about himself, and his wealth, and his ancestors. 
And at last everybody was quite disgusted with him, and looked 
to Talirantes, hoping that he would say something clever, so that 
this ignorant person should be vanquished, and hold his peace. 
But Talirantes only listened, smiling as though he were pleased 
with the fellow. And he, having boasted much of his noble 
birth, at length began to praise bis mother, saying she was far 
the most beautiful woman of her time. And this seemed all the 
more outrageous to the hearers, as he himself was hideous to 
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behold. But amid the general silence, Talirantes, pleasantly 
smiling, said, ‘It was your father then who was less beautiful.’ 


generally, ws émi rd mond, fellow, &v9pwmos. 

engross the conversation. §110.: of his noble birth. § 103. 
use dyopevew, ‘to harangue.’ saying (omit). ; 

and that. § 47. of her time, rév éd’ éavrijs. 

hold his peace. § 110. amid general silence. § 100. 


XXXII.—TAmRAntTeS anp Ion. 


Talirantes happened once to be in the city at the time when 
a certain sophist, named Ion, was living there, who professed to 
be able to teach all philosophy, so that all the citizens eagerly 
sent their sons to him that they might learn, gladly paying large 
sums of money. But when two years had gone by, and the 
young men did not seem to be growing wiser, nay, rather began 
to despise the sophist and neglect learning, at last the citizens, 
repenting of their mistake, cast about to get rid of this sophist, 
and find another more skilful to teach their sons. And one man 
said he knew of a Sicilian sophist, whose fame was so great that 
people came even from Asia to hear him; this man, he heard, 
was coming to the city, and if they tried, perhaps they could 
persuade him to teach the young men instead of Ion. And he, 
having arrived, and being asked, agreed to do so: and it seemed 
good to the citizens that the fathers should hear him first, that 
they might know whether they ought to send their sons. And 
there was collected so great a crowd to hear him, that they 
could with difficulty enter ; and when he had finished speaking, 
Talirantes said, ‘Who could have expected we should long for 
the good Ion so soon ?’ 


sophist, sogiorys. mistake (concrete). § 102, 
so that all, § 53. cast about (sense), § 110. 
nay rather, paiddov perv ody, and if they tried. § 51. 


«€ 
XXXIII.~—TaizanrEes AND THE PRINCESSES. 


Another time Talirantes was invited to the royal house, that 
he might delight the two princesses by his conversation, as they 
were rather dispirited by the death of a dog which they were 
fond of. And one of these maidens was ugly, but the other 
was very beautiful. And Talirantes did by no means converse 
only with the beautiful one, but did his very best that they 
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might both be equally pleased, so that there should be no 
jealousy between them. At last the ugly one, observing that 
he was most careful to assign her a fair share of the discourse, 
said smilingly, in order to poke fun at him, ‘O Talirantes, if my 
sister and I were to fall into a river before your eyes, which of 
us would you try to rescue?’ And he embarrassed, and gazing 
at each in turn, at last replied to the ugly one, ‘O princess, do 
you not know how to swim?” 

Another time a friend who did not perform what he had 
promised, pleaded an excuse that the time was deficient. 
Talirantes replied, ‘I suppose you have all that there is.’ 


princesses, ‘daughters of the king,’ poke fun, cxumrw. 
(and make them subject). before your eyes(sense). § 110,112. 


by the death of a dog (concrete). O princess, -yivat. 
how to swim, inf. 


§ 100. 
did his best. § 109. you have, use brdpxet. 
so that, § 51. 


XXXIV.—TALIRANTES AND HIS FRIENDS. 


On another occasion a certain friend confessed to Talirantes 
that he had done something wrong for the sake of gain. And 
when the other expressed his surprise that he was so base as to 
choose gain before honesty, his friend replied, ‘Well, you know 
one must live?’ But Talirantes answered that he did not think 
it was necessary. 

On another occasion a friend, who had lived a most shameful 
life, fell ill and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him. And 
when Talirantes arrived, he saw that the man was suffering 
terribly ; and he pitied him and spoke kindly. And the man 
said that his pain was so great that he seemed to be in Hades 
suffering the penalties of the accursed. But Talirantes consoled 
him, saying it was sad that he had gone there before his time ; 
but he would find many friends there atready, and the rest 
would soon follow, for he was sure that not even in death would 
such friends desert one another. 


expressed his surprise. § 99. See che accursed, ‘condemned.’ 


§ 32. sad that. § 32. 
honesty, ‘being honest.’ § 39. before his time (use ofdyw also). 
shameful life, use adverb. § 79. 


Hades, use gen. 
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XXXV.—Tar Miners. 


Among those who work the mines in Thrace, there is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual jealousy ; for some seek silver and 
others gold, and they are, so to speak, divided into two factions, 
each party being called by an appropriate name, the Silvers and 
the Goldeus. And once a Golden came to see a Silver, having 
been a friend of his in old times, and being anxious to see 
the silver mine if they would let him. And they readily 
allowed him, for they had recently found a great vein (as 
they call it), of which they were very proud, as was natural. 
And as the Silver pointed out everything, the quantity 
and the quality of the discovery, the Golden became very 
gloomy. But the other all the more delighted and happy, 
after showing him all their wealth, asked how matters stood 
with the Goldens. And: he, solemnly shaking his head, said 
his friends were dispirited at present. ‘Why so?’ asked 
the Silver, secretly expecting he would say it was because 
they could not find any gold. But he said, ‘Why, we have 
lately discovered that over our gold in the mine lis silver to 
the depth of three feet, which we shall have to cut through 
with great labour.’ 


work mines, répvew péradda, vein, préy. 

so to speak. § 65. quantity and quality. § 103. 

each party, éxdrepo.. discovery (sense: use verb discover). 
appropriate, muy upos. how matters stood (sense: use x). 
Silvers, apyupot; Goldens, xpvoot. _ to the depth of, say ‘of 3ft. indepth.’ 
in old times (sense). have to cut (sense), § 109, 


XXXVI—Titus aNp THE STRANGER. 


Titus, of whom we have already spoken, being brought up in 
a country full of forests and all manner of wild beasts, became 
very skilful in hunting. And once when he was seeking a stag 
in the forest, following carefully its footsteps, he saw suddenly 
the point of an arrow not far off, just about to be fired at him. 
And he saw no man, because the person who was holding the 
bow was standing behind a tree, quite hidden by the branches 
and leaves. So perceiving what danger he was in, and unable to 
ward off the arrow as he had no shield, he called out loudly to 
the man who was aiming not to shoot the arrow. And he, hearing 
and slacking his bow, came out from his hiding-place, And 
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Titus, perceiving that he was a stranger, asked him what 
he meant by his murderous intentions, for he could not have 
done him any wrong as he had never seen him before. And 
he said he pitied him, but was forced to kill him, for when 
he left home he had sworn to shoot any one he saw uglier 
than himself. And Titus, gazing awhile in silence on the 
other’s face, bade him shoot, for he did not care for life if he 
was uglier than he. 


not to fire. § 46. any one hesaw uglier(try it with ‘if.’) 

his hiding-place (sense). Jor he did not. § 29. 

what he meant by, ri wabwy, etc. [A great deal of neat Greek Oratio 
§ 99 and § 170. Obliqua usages may be made 

for he could not. § 27. available here.] § 23—41. 


XXXVII—GeRADEION AND TALIRANTES. 


Talirantes once met one of his friends (who was an excellent 
fellow in other ways, but always pretended to know people. of 
high birth), and noticing that he looked sullen, he called him by 
name and said, ‘Geradeion, what ails you?’ And he said he 
was depressed because he had a dreadful thing to go through 
that day ; and Talirantes asked him what he had to endure, and 
he replied that he had been invited to dine with the King of 
Sparta, who was in town, but that such large banquets were a 
nuisance ; but Talirantes perceived that he was lying, and only 
said this because he wanted to brag of his acquaintance with 
the King of Sparta, so he said that he too was invited to the 
same place. And Geradeion blushed, and said quickly, that he 
felt unwell and thought he should not go to the banquet, but 
Talirantes said he was ready to speak for him to the host and 
plead his excuses. Then Geradeion being at a loss how to 
escape from his falsehood said he was not invited, and had 
only pretended it for a joke. ‘I knew it,’ said Talirantes: ‘no 
more am I invited; but I thought it would be fun if I forced 
you to covfess that you had lied.’ 


excellent, amovdatos. to the same place, opéce. 
ways (sense). host, 6 éoriwy. 

with the king, wapa, acc. (after invite). how to escape. § 10. 

of his acquaintance. § 99. for a joke, partic, 


that he too. § 27. no more, obd€. 
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XXXVIIL—THE Cock-HorsEs. 


Ionius, wishing to buy a house and park, went over to inspect 
it first before buying it, in case he found any deficiency in it, 
such as to make him change his mind. And when he arrived 
and met the man who took charge of the park, he asked if he 
could go round and examine everything, and he assented. And 
as everything seemed to be in good condition, and both the 
house and the arrangements outside appeared well managed, at 
last he asked the steward how the place stood in the matter of 
hunting. And he said there was a wonderful number of hares, 
so that wherever one walked they were seen jumping and run- 
ning about. Pleased with this he asked again if the same was 
the case with birds, so that there should be a plentiful supply 
for those who were fond of shooting. And when the steward 
vehemently asserted that there were so many that the trees were 
not sufficient for them to sit on, he suspected that he was lying, 
in order that he might desire the more to buy the park. So he 
asked him in the same manner how many cock-horses were bred 
there. And after a brief pause the man replied that there were 
not many of them, but at times they appeared by night if one 
looked carefully for them. 


park, wapddeoos, f. stood, éxw 3 in the matter of, gen. 
in case, ‘if.’ or mepl w. gen. 

such as to make him (simpler). a wonderful number of. § 152. 
could (sense). plentiful supply, evropia. 

the arrangements outside, ra éiw. cock-horses, immahexTpuoves. 


XXXIX.—Sronzs In THE MANGER. 


When Maonius was travelling in the Sicilian hills, he used to 
ride all day, and pass the night with some of the Sicilian 
farmers. These men seemed to him on the whole to be excel- 
lent people, attending to him carefully, and conversing with him 
as the best friends would do: but in this he blamed them, that 
they stole the corn which he gave to his horse. He did not 
discover at first the roguery, for he thought the horse had eaten 
the corn: but perceiving that he became weak and starved, he 
suspected the cause, and used the following device. Among the 
corn which he gave the horse he placed five pebbles. H the 
horse ate the corn he knew that he would not eat the stones, 
and therefore that these would always be left in the manger ; 
whereas if the farmer stole the corn he would take the stones 
away also. And so it turned out; and whenever he found the 
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stones in the manger he made no complaint, but if they dis- 
appeared, he charged the men with stealing the corn: so that 
they were afraid of him, regarding him as a magician, and ceased 
to cheat him and his horse. 


on the whole, ws ent TO Todd. if they, § 21, last example. 
as... wowd do, ws dy (omitting with stealing (sense). § 111, 
verb). magician, payos. 
made no complaint use verb ‘to 
blame’). 


XL.—Eumenszs’ Eprrapu. 


When Eumenes was ruling the affairs of the city, having 
a great name for his wisdom and virtue, he grew very proud, 
and resolved to build himself a magnificent tomb at the public 
expense. And when this was nearly completed he sent for 
Pedias the poet to consult with him: fo he said he had a pro- 
ject whence he (Pedias) would derive great honour. So he 
came: and Eumenes having greeted him, said he was going to 
have a fine tomb, and would be very grateful if he would write 
an epitaph, so that nothing should be wanting to make the 
monument complete. And Pedias replied that he would gladly 
do so, if he first might see the place, and know whether his skill 
sufficed to make a worthy epitaph. This he said suspecting that 
the monument would be too grand for a citizen; and if it were 
so, he resolved he would write nothing. And when he saw it, 
and found it was indeed more worthy of a tyrant, he replied to 
Eumenes, ‘I will gladly write you an epitaph, but as you still 
live, I cannot write yet: for there are dead men who need my 
art first: either then creep in there now, that I may begin at 
once, or wait till you die, and I will then ‘perform my promise,’ 


at the public expense, dnpocig. too grand for. § 58. 
he (Pedias), see § 27. + (wanting) to make, use toh ph; or 
derive honour (sense), §113.: ph ov. § 132, 


eptiaph, émiypapya. 
XLL—Tompanius. 


Theodorus was present, among other citizens, when a sophist, 
named Tompanius, was discoursing to a number of persons about 
the laws, the right methods of establishing them, and the proper 
view a philosopher should take of them. And he blamed the 
city for always making such laws as are approved by the 
majority. This did not seem to him advisable: for the wise (he 
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said) were always few, and the fools more numerous: so that the 
laws too became foolish. But it would be far better if they 
obeyed the few, and paid no attention to the many. 
And he gaid all this so skilfully and persuasively, that nearl 
all who were there praised him. But Theodorus stood up and 
said that he did not agree with him, and there were many others 
also of those who praised him in word, who in reality did not 
believe him. ‘Then let us vote,’ said Tompanius: and having 
voted, they appeared to be all of one mind except Theodorus. 
He, however, rose again, and said, smiling, that his side had 
won; for the few were wiser than the many. 
among others (say, ‘both others not advisable (sense). 
and .. .’). (he said) (Oratio Obliqua), § 29. 
a number of persons (don’t look out pay no attention, ‘neglect,’ or 
number). xalpew Aéyw, with ace. 
the right methods (see § 103, and in side, youn. 
the next clause do likewise). 


XLIL—tTaez Soppist anp nis Dasr. 


Maonius, wishing to learn rhetoric, went to a sophist who 
professed to be able to teach. And he made an agreement with 
the sophist that if he taught him well he should pay a large sum 
of money: but as he could not know whether he had been well 
taught but by trial, he should not pay it until he had had 
a lawsuit and persuaded the judges by his speech. And if the 
judges condemned him, then he was not bound to pay. 

So on these terms he learnt for a year, and then ceased. After 
a while the sophist sent to him and asked for pay, but Maonius 
gave no reply, And as after various attempts he could not 
exact his money from him, he at last summoned him before the 
judges. And when they asked Maonius whether it was not just 
that the sophist, after all his trouble, should receive the gold, he 
replied: ‘We agreed that I should not pay unless I convinced 
my judges. If, therefore, I lose my suit, then by the agreement 
I shall owe nothing : if I win it, by the law I shall owe nothing. 
Whichever happens, the sophist will lose his money.’ 


rhetoric, pnropuxt. after all his trouble. § 156. 
by trial. § 157, lose suit, Sixny dproKavery. 
until. § 80. by, Kara ace. 

have a lawsuit, dxdtopat. win, aipéw. 

he was not (oblique). whichever. § 20 sqq. 


attempts (concrete), § 100. 
[Consult, all through, conditional sentences, § 14 sqq.] 


IT 
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XLIII.— PaRENTAGE. 


Ion, the sophist, hearing from a messenger that Eurymenes, 
who was a most able and renowned man, was going to send his 
son that he might be taught by him, was much delighted, and 
said he would teach him gladly. For though he knew that the 
wife of Eurymenes was a most foolish woman, and that she 
would give him no end of trouble with her interfering, yet he so 
loved and honoured Eurymenes that his joy was greater than his 
sorrow. ‘For is it not,’ said he, ‘a small price to pay for a 
great gain? for if I endure the chatter of a senseless woman, I 
shall enjoy the wisdom of a great philosopher.’ So the son 
came, and after he had taught him for two months, he found to 
his sorrow that the boy neither was fond of learning nor was 
willing to exert himself in order to grow wiser. And one day 
when he seemed more ignorant than usual, the teacher, disgusted 
at his forgetfulness, and suspecting that he had not even read 
the writing which he had to study, exclaimed, ‘I am surprised 
that the son of your father is so stupid.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the 
boy, ‘but I am the son of my mother.’ 


no end of (sense). § 110. to his sorrow. §100. 

with interfering. § 100. fond of learning, didopabys. 

to pay for, dvri. at his forgetfulness, use adjective 
the chatter of (concrete). §§ 102-5. ‘forgetful.’ § 32, 

great, davpacros. ‘yes.’ § 183. 


XLIV.—A Marriep Parr. 


There was once a merchant, who married a rich and beautiful 
girl, loving her indeed not a little, but chiefly from desire for 
her wealth. And when he had married her, he proposed to her 
that they should agree, in consequence of their great love, that 
if one of them died the other should commit suicide. And not 
long afterward he saw another beautiful and rich girl, whom he 
desired to have instead of his present wife. So he went a 
journey with a faithful servant: and after travelling two days 
he sent back his servant to his wife, ordering him to tell her 
that her husband had been drowned in crossing a river, and to 
show her his cloak, saying that everything else had disappeared 
with the dead man. But she, noticing that some money which 
she had hidden in the cloak was gone, believed that the message 
was false. But she concealed her thoughts, and took a bottle 
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and drank it off, saying, ‘Now go to the people and tell them 
how a faithful wife poisons herself when her husband is dead.’ 
But he went back to the merchant and related that the wife had 
drunk poison. And the merchant went and married the other 
girl. But when he came home with the bride, the wife met 
him at the door, and said, ‘ Dismiss this maiden who is not your 
wife: for that which I drank was only wine.’ 

commit suicide, éavrdv BidfecOa. message (concrete). § 99. 


present wife, simplify. met, ‘received,’ 
had been drowned. § 148. 


XLV—Tue Uericut THIsr. 


King Pheres, being especially fond of beholding beauty, 
ordered a statue to be made of white stone, as lovely as the 
most skilful sculptor could make it. And in order to adorn it 
still more, the artist was to carve the hair of its head out of 
gold; and that the people might not dare to break into the 
shrine by night and steal away the gold, Pheres ordered that it 
should be proclaimed that whoever took away even a toe of the 
statue should be put to death after having his eyes burnt out. 
But a certain man, despising the king’s orders, on the second 
night after the statue was put up, secretly stabbed the guards 
and went off with the golden hair. Being caught, however, 
and dragged before the king, he pleaded that it was not right 
he should be put to death. For he had but been in to look at 
the beautiful marble maiden, but seeing her gold hair, he 
bethought himself of the sculptor, whose hair was red. But 
since it was not just that the work should be grander than the 
workman, he thought it necessary to remove. the hair. 


beanty. § 101. night after. § 73. 

sculptor, dvdpayromotds. secretly. § 169. 

was to. § 109. dragged, ‘led.’ 

having... burnt out (use passive). bethought himself (sense). § 112. 


XLVI.—Natuan’s ParaBie, 
(From Lessing’s Nathan der Weise.) 
A certain king had received from his father a precious ring, 
which had such marvellous power that whosoever put it on was 


honoured and beloved by everybody. His ancestors also had 
possessed it, and each had handed it on to that son who best 
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loved him, and the father alone by his great wisdom judged 
this. Now this king had three sons, and they all were some- 
times disobedient, but on the whole loved him so well that he 
could not distinguish between them. Feeling therefore that death 
was approaching, he ordered a skilful craftsman to make two 
other rings so exactly like the old one, that every man should 
be deceived by the resemblance. And he called each of his sons 
secretly to him, gave him much good advice, and put on him 
one of these rings. When the father was dead, the sons met 
together, and each claimed to be supreme, as being the possessor 
of the sacred ring. As they could not agree, they asked a cer- 
tain wise judge to decide the matter ; and having heard all, he 
spoke as follows: ‘ You are contending for the rule, but the ring 
is given not to him who most desires rule, but to him who best 
loves his father ; I shall therefore dismiss you now, to return for 
judgment after a hundred years, when by your deeds of virtue 
you have shown which has the true ring.’ 


put it on, wepbécOa, (on another) being the possessor (sense). 

mepiOeivar. Sor judgment (sense). §111. 
hand on, rapadidwpe. deeds of virtue. § 100, § 101. 
advice, concrete. § 99. 


XLVII.—One Eyez. 


Lochius was a very skilful archer, so that when all the citizens 
met together to contend for a prize with the bow, he had many 
times come off the victor. And this was all the more wonderful 
inasmuch as one of his eyes was blind: for once in examining 
too closely the point of an arrow he had accidentally scratched 
his eye, and as the arrow had been smeared with poison, he had 
become blind. But he did not grieve much at this for two 
reasons : both because his eye appeared like the other, so that 
no one knew he was blind, and also because he soon was able to 
shoot quite as well as ever. And once when he had had a con- 
test with a man named Chestrias, and had defeated him with 
great difficulty, he offered to try again, on condition that he 
should keep one eye shut, and if he was still victorious he should 
receive a thousand mine. Chestrias readily agreed, thinking 
that if he had nearly won when his opponent had used both 
eyes he should quickly beat him now. But Lochius again had 
slightly the advantage, and Chestrias had to pay. ‘Why,’ said 
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he angrily, ‘how can you possibly shoot as well with one eye 
shut?’ ‘Because,’ replied Lochius, laughing, ‘that eye is 
blind!” 


come off the victor (sense). § 110. offered, ‘said he was willing.’ 


one, érepos. on condition. § 62—§ 64. 
accidentally. § 169. mune, pyar, 

scratched, use TiTpocKw. had to pay. § 109. 

for iwo reasons, Svoiv évexa. why? rb oq; 

as well, ‘not less.’ possibly, omit. 

as ever (sense). § 112, that eye, personal subject. 


XLVIII.—FPuerss’ Pavace. 


The tyrant Pheres, having selected the place where he should 
build his palace, resolved (since he was desirous of being thought 
just and had established a royal court of justice in the city) not 
to force the people to give him the land, but to buy it of them 
in an equitable manner. But as it was probable that if the 
farmers knew the tyrant was going to buy the land, they would 
ask a larger price than from a private citizen, the king disguised 
himself as a lawyer. And since the place was far from the city, 
so that he was not known to the inhabitants, he thought they 
would not discover the deceit. And so for the most part it 
turned out. Secretly he purchased all the land, except one small 
vineyard, for a moderate price; but this he could not persuade 
the owner by any means to sell. For the man pleaded that it 
had belonged to his father and ancestors for a long time; so 
that it seemed impious to sell it to a stranger. But Pheres 
growing angry said, ‘And what would you do if you learned 
that king Pheres himself desires me to obtain this vineyard ; and 
I, relying on so great a monarch, were to take it by violence?’ 
But the farmer replied, ‘I should fear nothing; for I should 
summon you before Pheres’ court of justice, where he who does 
violence is always punished.’ With that Pheres was so much 
pleased that he built his palace elsewhere. 
had established, aor. had belonged. § 146, § 148. 


secretly, use NavOdyw, § 169, that he built. § 53. 
grow angry, mkpaivoya:. 


XLIX.—Tue Brearpep ANTIGONE. 


When the Puretani were rulers of the land, they were so 
desirous that every one should turn to sobriety and virtue, that 
they would not allow women to appear on the stage, for that 
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they thought, was the cause of many persons, both men and 
women, becoming depraved. For they thought it better that 
men should appear before the spectators dressed as queens and 
maidens, and so the works of great poets become ridiculous, rather 
than that the state should be disgraced by impiety or extrava- 
gance. And when king Karolus, having overcome the Puretani, 
had returned to the city, he went to the theatre to see the drama. 
But as after some time the actors did not appear, the king, becom- 
ing impatient, sent to know what the matter was and why they 
did not begin. The messenger returned to where the king was 
sitting, but was prevented at first by laughter from speaking: but 
when the king rebuked him and bade him stop his nonsense and 
explain the matter, he exclaimed: ‘O king, the actors will 
appear directly, for they are only waiting till the princess Anti- 
gone has shaved off her beard.’ 


would not allow (not conditional). drama, rpaywdla. 


appear, payiprat actor, troKxpirhs. 

on the stage, éxt oxnvfs. sent 10 know (sense). 

they thought. § 29. from (prepositions). § 130. 
of many persons, etc, § 40. his nonsense, use verb Pavapew. 


extravagance, 76 dmperes. princess, use adj. cepvds. 


EXERCISES. 
PART It. 
L.—TxHE Map-Docror. 


THERE was at Mesolene a physician who became very famous, 
as he had discovered the best way of treating those who were 
brought to him suffering from madness. He used to say that 
mad people were those who had become too aereal in their mind, 
having left the earth from which they had sprung: and, there- 
fore, if they were forced to dwell for a time close to earth they 
would be cured of their disease. So he dug a pit in the ground, 
and if a man were only a little mad, he buried him as far as the 
knees; if more, as far as the breast, and the completely insane 
were all in the earth but their heads. And one man, who had 
become nearly sane again, was once sitting near these pits, when 
he saw arich man going out with many dogs and servants and 
costly iron weapons. And he asked him where he was going, 
and he said to kill birds. And the sick man asked again how 
much the birds were worth which he killed in a year, and the 
other replied ‘one thousand mine’; but, he continued, as he 
wished to boast of his wealth, that on the servants and dogs, 
and the food of the birds, he spent at least four thousand mine. 
‘Depart quickly,’ said the other, in a loud voice, ‘lest you be 
buried in that pit without even a hair protruding.’ 


the best way, use Grws. § 103. mink, pat. 

people, use article. on, ets. 

aereal, al€épios. continued (sense). 

a pit, say ‘dug up the earth,’ at least, ‘ not less.’ 

to kul. § 6. without, ‘so that,’ etc. 


Mm a year, prep. 


LI.—Tirwas. 


Tithas, King of the Menians, declaring war against the Palii, 
assembled an army, and sent messengers to the oracle to know 
what would be the result of his enterprise. The prophet replied 
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that that side whose chief fell by the sword of the enemy should 
win the day. But the Palti had, without the knowledge of 
Tithas, sent a spy to the oracle, who heard the reply, concealed 
in a recess of the rock. So when he came back and told his 
general, strict orders were given to the Palii to spare the King 
of the Menians, and fight only with the soldiers) The two 
armies approached each other, and the royal chariot of Tithas 
drove into the midst of the Palii, who retired without shooting 
a single arrow, according to orders. But a Menian slave, who 
was fighting on foot, left his ranks, and rushed alone against 
the enemy, and after performing prodigies of valour, was with 
difficulty cut down. When the soldiers were spoiling his 
corpse, having removed his helmet, they discovered that the dead 
man was Tithas, disguised as a slave. So that the Palii were 
disheartened, and easily routed and defeated. 


result, enterprise (concrete). § 99. the reply, drep éxpyce. 

that side whose, use brérepos. strict orders {concrete), § 99. 
the day (sense). § 110. prodigies of valour, § 110. 
without the knowledge, use A\avOdvw. cut down, xaraxdrrw, 


LII.—Sioru. 


King Pheres had three sons, and since he thought it fine to 
be idle, for that it belonged to the common sort to work, he said 
to his sons that he would bequeath the kingdom to whichever 
of them should prove that he was the idlest. 

Thereupon the eldest said that the others need not vex them- 
selves with vain hopes, for he was sure to obtain the kingdom. 
For the other day he was very cold, and having ordered the 
slaves to light a fire, he sat down in such a way that his legs 
were burned with the heat; but, though he suffered severe pain, 
he was too slothful to remove them. 

The second, however, advised him not to be too confident, for 
that he himself chanced to be standing by the wall from which 
his sword hung, and having accidentally pushed it, he saw that 
it would rebound so as to wound his stomach, yet from sloth 
he remained still and was wounded. 

The third said gently that he feared he was after all the 
laziest, for though he heard his two brothers lying horribly in 
order to get the kingdom, and though he knew he could lie 
much better, still, from pure sloth, he would hold his peace. 
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Then the king said that the third must reign ; for one injured 
his leg, and the other his belly, from sloth, but the third his 
whole life. 


Jor that. § 29. rebound, dvarnidu. 

vain hopes. § 99. after all, dpus. 

was sure to (sense). § 109. pure, ‘from nothing else than.’ 
the other day, mpwny, veworl. hold peace (sense). 


LIII.—A Goop Trez Bears Goop Fruit. 


Pales planted a tree in his field, that he might enjoy the fruit 
of it; but his expectations were grievously disappointed, for 
when he had married a young and beautiful maiden whom he 
loved, and had lived with her in happiness for six months, 
she, one day, stricken with sudden madness, went and hung 
herself on this tree. And not only so, but a second wife whom 
he brought home (after grieving two years for the first), the 
day after her marriage, passing by the ill-fated tree, committed 
suicide in the same way. Whereupon the luckless husband 
could scarcely be prevented from slaying himself also; but 
when his friends had at last prevailed upon him to bear his 
sorrow more easily, ‘At any rate,’ said he, seizing an axe, ‘ that 
tree shall be cut down at once.’ And he went out and began 
to tie a rope to the tree to hew it down more safely. But a 
friend who had heard all, and who had himself a foolish wife, 
said: ‘Forbear, my friend, to cut down so precious a tree; 
rather give me a twig of it to plant, and I will repay you with 
much money.’ He assented, and thus, by selling each year 
many twigs, became rich. 


planted, TlOnys. commit suicide (sense). 
expectations (concrete). § 106, JSrom slaying. § 180. 

in happiness (adv.). at any rate, mind the order. 
stricken, éxmd\foow, . twig, KAddos, m. 

on this tree (gen.). each year, use kata. 


LIV.—THE Srepson. 


King Gorgonius, when his beloved wife died, leaving a son 
who still needed a woman’s care, resolved to marry another wife 
for his child’s sake. But she, as might have been expected, so 
far from loving the boy, treated him with great cruelty and 
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insult. This he endured for many years until he grew up, and 
then he bade farewell to his father, saying he wished to see many 
countries and become wise; but if he had need of him he must 
not grieve, for such was his love that he would discover it even 
though far away, and return with speed. So he went off and 
became a physician, learning from Clearchus, the wisest of his 
time. But one night seeing Gorgonius in a dream lying on a 
bed pale and motionless, he perceived that he was ill, and next 
day went straight back to his country. When he arrived he 
found that his father was indeed so ill that the physicians of the 
country despaired, but when he saw his dear son he revived. 
At last, by the skill of his son, he was quite strong again; but 
since his wife, from hatred or grief, had now fallen ill, he asked 
his son to cure her also. But he replied: ‘When one is ill, 
whatsoever he desires, if possible, he should have it. Now your 
wife desires me to depart.’ So saying, he went away. And as 
he did not tend her she died. 


as might have been, etc. (sense). though far. § 95. 

so far from. § 189. of his time, ‘of those in his own 
until. | § 86. time,’ éri, g. (see Prepositions). 
he must not, oblique. Sail ill, § 142. 


LV.—Soxtprers Ursipr Down. 


The general Ergoleon was very much honoured by all his 
soldiers for his bravery and honesty ; but, according to the use 
of soldiers, whenever he got drunk they used to vie with one 
another in their attempts to impose upon him. And Ergoleon 
was aware of this, and used to take precautions against it when- 
ever he knew that he had been drinking too freely. Now there 
was a certain soldier who could stand on his head; and when 
he had taught all the company to do the same, it occurred to 
him that in this way he could deceive Ergoleon splendidly, if 
ever the old man got drunk. And one day when the soldiers 
were practising standing on their heads, the soldier perceived 
Ergoleon approaching, manifestly rather intoxicated; so he bade 
all the others stand on their heads and remain perfectly quiet. 
The old man came in quickly, and looking round the wall 
marvelled that they were all apparently upside down; but to 
the surprise of the soldiers he went out without a word. Next 
day they asked him if he had seen anything remarkable, and 
as he blushed and said ‘no,’ they replied that they were all 
standing on their heads. ‘By Zeus!’ said Ergoleon, ‘now I 
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understand ; but when I saw you all upside down, I went 
away to bed, fearing lest it was myself who was deceived 
by having drunk too much.’ 


the use. § 99. marvelled that, see Oratio Obliqua, 
in attempts, say ‘if perchance,’ etc. § 32. 

precautions, see ‘careful.’ to the surprise, use verb, and keep 
Jreely (sense). the order of the facts. 
splendidly, xddXora. no. § 183. 

of ever. § 21. to bed, ‘ to lie down.’ 

standing. § 39. lest it was. § 192. 


LViI.—Svu,t.etigs. 


Once three Boeotians were pursuing an Arcadian, whom they 
suspected of having stolen some money. No one knew for cer- 
tain that the Arcadian was the culprit, but as the money had 
been taken, and on the same day the Arcadian slave had dis- 
appeared, and all the other slaves laid the blame on him, no- 
body was inclined to dispute his guilt. Presently they came to 
a house, over the door of which was inscribed, ‘Here let Arca- 
dians enter’; for it was an inn to receive strangers, and he who 
built it was an Arcadian. ‘There is no need to go any further,’ 
said one of the Beeotians, ‘for it is plain that the thief is con- 
cealed in this house where his friends live.’ ‘Nay,’ said the 
second, ‘but surely if he thought we were chasing him, he 
would most of all avoid this house, for he would know we 
should be certain to seek him here.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the third, ‘and 
knowing that we should be so wise as not to seek him here, but 
pass on in pursuit, he would change his mind and hide 
in this very house.’ This man seemed to the others to be the 
cleverest, and so they resolved to take his advice, and went 
in and searched. Yet none the more did they find the man ; 
for it chanced that he was unable to read, and so had not 
stopped. 


culprit (sense). Here let, imper. or acc. inf. 
dispute, § 132. chanced. § 169. 
his guilt. § 101. stopped, ‘remained.’ 


LVII.—Prery axp Wispom. 


The Beeotians relate a story about a certain Malonius, who 
was himself a Bceotian, and was always boasting of the superi- 
ority of the Boeotians to all other races, both in their piety 
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towards the gods and in the happiness of their lives under the 
government of a wise oligarchy. Now Malonius was voyaging 
in a ship; but a great storm arose, and so thick were the clouds 
that the sailors could not see the sun for three days, and did not 
know whither they were driving. At length the ship broke up 
and the others were all drowned ; but he himself, supported on 
a beam, reached the shore. At first, supposing the island to be 
deserted, he was almost grieved that he had not perished with 
the rest. But having advanced some way he found a man 
hanging to a gallows. ‘Herakles!’ he cried; ‘these men are 
not Jess pious than the Boeotians.’ After a short interval he 
beheld another man lying in the road drunk, ‘Ye Gods,’ ex- 
claimed the traveller, ‘surely this land is ruled by an oligarchy 
even wiser than ours, for I never yet saw a Boeotian in a state 
of greater felicity than this man.’ 


superiority, picty, happiness, lives, supported, éxovpevos. 
government (concrete), state of felicity (sense). 

thick, Badis. [hanging] to, éx. 

for three days, prep. 


LVITI.—Tuxz Baker, 


When the insurrection among the Corneute had been quelled, 
after a violent but short struggle, a certain baker, who had had 
no inconsiderable share in the plot, fearing lest he might be 
seized and undergo the penalty, devised the following plan for 
escaping. He called his servant, and told him that he was 
going our of the country for a while ; that certain strangers were 
likely to come in his absence, and make offers about the pur- 
chase of the bread shop; that if they came the servant should 
profess himself to be the baker in order that the money should 
not be lost. Not long after his departure the messenger came 
from the king to inquire about the rebel baker, accompanied by 
several soldiers; but having received orders not to make known 
his object, he only asked if he might see the shop, as he was 
thinking of purchasing it. The servant readily agreed, and 
being asked if he was the baker, said at once that he was, 
and that he had been there for three years. ‘Then,’ said 
the messenger, ‘I arrest you as a conspirator,’ aud ordered 
the soldiers to kill him. Thereupon the poor wretch began to 
declare that he had lied, and was only a servant; but the 
officer simply replied that if that were true he ought all the 
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more to be put to death for having attempted to deceive his 
majesty’s emissaries. 


insurrection, use émavacThvat. no inconsiderable share (sense). 
after struggle (concrete), ‘having absence, offers, purchase (concrete). 
resisted firmly but,’ ete. object. § 103. 


LIX.—Pouiteness. 


A rich man named Rhochius once lived at Athens, who had 
sent for a servant from Atolia, since he had been informed that 
the Atolian servants, although not very skilful, were yet gentle 
and polite, so that they were likely to please those guests who 
came to the house. And this he considered of the greater im- 
portance, as he was accustomed to entertain many guests. But 
soon after the slave arrived Rhochius fell ill, and finding that 
he was likely to die, he sent for the Atolian, and told him to 
fetch a lawyer, for inasmuch as he was likely to die he wished 
to make his will. So the slave went away to seek the lawyer. 
and having found him spoke as follows. ‘May Zeus lengthen 
your life, O wisest of men! My master Rhochius bids me say 
that since he is about, with your gracious permission, to die, he 
wishes your aid to make his will.’ The lawyer laughed, and 
promised to come in a short time, and so dismissed the slave ; 
but just as he was about to go to Rhochius’ house, suddenly the 
slave returned, and bowing low, said to him: ‘O greatest of 
lawyers, my master Rhochius bids me greet you most humbly, 
and ask your pardon for disturbing you with vain request ; but 
that having changed his intent he now has no need of your 
services, since he is unfortunately dead.’ 


Sor inasmuch. § 29. mtent, see ‘ change mind.’ 
lengthen, catw. unfortunately dead, say simply, 
with your, ete., gen. abs. ‘he happens to have died.’ 
promised, etc., use 7 wy (see list 

of particles). 


LX.—THESSALIAN. 


The Thessalians, as is well known, are a race of the utmost 
courage in any contingency; but if any one attempts wrong- 
fully to deprive them of money, they will offer the utmost resist- 
ance rather than submit to be defrauded even by a superior 
force. Now there was once a Thessalian walking on the road to 
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Thebes, carrying a wallet which seemed to be heavy. And as 
he passed through a village three rogues noticed him, and fancy- 
ing that he had much wealth in that wallet, agreed together to 
run quickly forward, and waiting for him in a wood through 
which he had to pass, there set upon him and rob him. They 
found, however, that they had deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing they would easily master him, for he fought with great 
bravery, and they did not overpower him until one of the rob- 
bers bound his arms so tightly in his belt that he could no 
longer strike. Then, having taken his wallet, ‘Now,’ said the 
leader, ‘let us share this great spoil which was worthy to be thus 
bravely defended.’ And so, opening the wallet, they found to 
their horror only five drachme of money, and the rest nothing 
but old clothes. ‘It is clear,’ said the robber, ‘that the man 
who thus defends five drachme would have killed us all three 
had he but had one mina !’ 


in any contingency (sense). §104. found to their horror, ‘were horri- 
superior force, ‘more.’ fied fitiding.’ 
untu, see mpiv. § 81. drachma, mina, Spoxun, wa. 

us all three, ‘we being three.’ 


LXT.—Ionipss’ Dream. 


Tonides was once sent from the city to deal with the Ethi- 
opian Eurikus, who was king of a large tract of land which the 
governors of the city had long been envying, and which they 
thought the skilful Ionides might perhaps prevail upon Eurikus 
to part with. So Ionides set out for Ethiopia, having taken the 
precaution to ‘provide himself with many splendid jewels and 
swords, and especially with five royal dresses so magnificent that 
the barbarian Eurikus was gure to be delighted with them. 
When he arrived, however, he did not present the apparel, but 
asked the king to a great banquet, where five slaves attended 
upon him, very beautiful in face, and dressed in these dresses. 
The next day Eurikus came to see him, and said he had had a 
dream that Ionides came and presented to him both the slaves 
and their royal apparel. Jonides professed to wonder much at 
the narrative, and said it doubtless would come true; and next 
day he gave him the slaves and the dresses. A few days after 
Tonides called upon the king, and told him he had dreamed 
that Eurikus offered him any portion of his land to rule over, 
choosing which he preferred. Eurikus smiling, said he sup- 
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posed that dream must be no less true than the other, and gave 
the land ; but, he added, he hoped the gods would not send him 
any more dreams as long as Ionides was there, since it was plain 
that the envoy was the best dreamer of the two. 


envy, éridvuew, come true, ‘be accomplished.’ 
precaution. § 100. mpdrepoy might added (sense). 

here be used. dreamer, use verb. 
was sure. § 109. of the two, say ‘ than the other.’ 


LXII.—Recrurit. 


Deriscus, the king, was accustomed, whenever a new soldier 
came to him desiring to be enrolled in his guards, to make three 
inquiries: how old the man was, how long he had served, and 
whether he was perfectly satisfied with his pay and his fare. 
And once a young Persian soldier came who could not speak any 
Greek: but, having heard of the questions to which he was 
liable, he had learned from a friend what words he ought to use 
in reply, and these with much difficulty and after long practice 
he was prepared to give in answer to the king’s queries. It 
chanced, however, that Deriscus asked first what he usually 
asked second, but the soldier, of course, did not understand, 
. and so when the king had said, ‘How long have you served 
under me?’ the youth replied in a loud voice, ‘Twenty-five 
years.’ Deriscus, seeing him so young in appearance, was 
astonished, and said to him quickly, ‘Why how old are you?’ 
‘Five years, O king!’ replied the soldier. Thereupon all the 
people laughed heartily, and the king, fancying that this youth 
was intentionally mocking him, said somewhat angrily, ‘I 
doubt whether you are mad for talking such ridiculous nonsense, 
or whether it is I who am mad, falsely imagining you to say 
such things.’ The soldier, however, who thought that the 
king was asking him for the third time, said, not a whit afraid 
or ashamed, ‘Both, O king!’ Hereon ensued a general con- 
sternation ; but, seeing that something was wrong, the soldier 
confessed that he could not speak Greek, and so all was ex- 
plained. 


whenever. § 21, [omit new]. chanced. § 169. 
speak Greek, “Edrquiorl Néyeu. why (particles). 
inquiries. § 99. heartily (sense). 


liable, ‘which he had to answer.’ wrong, use ob Kaws Exe, 
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LXIII.—Conpagvs. 


Condaeus was scarcely less famous for the boorishness of his 
manners than for his extraordinary skill and experience in war. 
But though he often said offensive things, yet it was very seldom 
that he moved people to anger, because it was so evident that 
he was speaking in jest in order to raise a laugh. And once 
when he was passing through the city of Sena, and many embas- 
sies were sent to him from the neighbouring places, to express 
their obligation to him for his services in war, he took pleasure 
in trying every means to reduce the ambassadors by his strange 
replies to a state of embarrassment. Amongst others came an 
embassy of priests, headed by Boéleos, a very skilful and quick- 
witted man. When the messengers arrived and were ushered 
ito the presence of Condaeus, they were much perplexed to 
find that the general maintained absolute silence, and stood 
quite still, without even moving his head, and glaring with his 
eyes in a dreadful manner. But Boéleos, nothing dismayed, 
smiling graciously, addressed the general in these words, ‘My 
lord, you ought not to be surprised at seeing me so bold, when I 
appear before you at the head of a few priests ; but if I had been 
leading thirty thousand soldiers, then I should reasonably have 
been half-dead with terror.’ At this Condaeus was so pleased 
that he laughed heartily. 


manners. § 100, ‘behaving.’ many abstracts here to be turned 

seldom, say ‘very few people.’ concrete, 

raise a laugh, express the act of headed by, use gen. abs. ‘leading.’ 
the persons. Cf. § 106. maintained absolute silence (sense), 

express obligation, use ématvety. glare, ranraivw, 


he took pleasure, ete., there are at seeing. § 32. 
ofThad. §14. 


LXIV.—Persenon’s Crarr. 


Condaeus, of whom we have spoken above, as famous no less 
for his roughness than for his military skill, once told his com- 
panions that he was angry with a citizen named Peisenon, whom 
every one supposed to have been his most intimate friend, 
Peisenon, being informed of this, took the first opportunity of 
visiting the house of Condaeus to inquire what his great friend 
charged him with, and to make the best defence he was able: 
for he felt that he was innocent of any intentional treachery or 
offence towards him. When he came into the house, Condaeus, 
beholding him a short while in silence, turned round and walked 
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away. Whereupon Peisenon burst forth as though he were 
overjoyed, ‘I thank the gods, O my friend! that he who told 
me about you just now was evidently speaking falsely, for now 
it is clearly shown that you do not regard me in the light of an 
enemy.’ Condaeus was surprised to hear this, but, without 
looking at the other, he replied, sullenly, ‘And what makes you 
think, my good sir, that I do not regard you as an enemy?’ 
‘Because, my friend,’ replied Peisenon, ‘although malicious 
persons say many things falsely in disparagement of you, no one 
has ever yet ventured to lie so impudently as to assert that you - 
ever turned round and retreated from an enemy,’ 


Jorst opportunity (sense). what makes you think? § 169. 
defence. § 99. my good sir, & dapébyee. 
innocent, use ovééy, and verb. although. § 94. 


burst forth (sense). 


LAXV.—SHAMELESS WoMEN. 


Pherides, when he was a pleader, used often to complain that 
the women of the city were so shameless aud eager to hear 
horrible tales that they would stand in crowds in the law courts 
when any man was being accused of a dreadful crime, and, in- 
deed, the more shocking the charges the more violently they 
desired to hear them. And he used often to say that the judges 
were deserving of blame, for though they were allowed by law 
to remove strangers from the court, they never cared to prevent 
people even from hearing things the least fit to be told. So when 
at last Pherides was appointed a judge, everybody was in a state 
of great expectation what measures he would take to put a stop 
to this mischief. And this was what befell. One day, when a 
man was brought before him who was charged with dreadful 
deeds, the judge observed that, as usual, the court was crowded 
with women, who had come together for the very purpose of 
hearing the shameful tales. So he gave orders in a loud voice 
that all respectable women should withdraw. Thereupon about 
five persons left the court. ‘Now,’ said the judge, ‘since all 
respectable women are gone, the warders shall remove those 
disgraceful persons who remain.’ 


of adreadfulcrime, as déixjoas,etc. state af (sense). 
cared to prevent, use é6é\uw. Cf. for the very, eic., cLerirndes, iva 
§ 132. warders, oi pvhaxes. 


K 
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LXVI.—TAILOR. 


Albanius was naturally gentle in disposition, but whenever 
he was with several of his companions he used to become so 
excited that there was no act of violence he would not commit. 
And once he was walking near the river at the Olympian games, 
with three of his arrogant young comrades, when he saw, in a 
fine garment and enjoying the spectacle, a man whom he knew 
to be an Athenian tailor. So he thought it would be fine fun 
if he went up and spoke to this man in such terms that all who 
heard should know him to be a tailor, for so he would be put to 
shame in the eyes of many Greeks. Accordingly he approached 
him and, calling in a loud voice, began to abuse him for having 
made the coat he was wearing so badly: for it was unpleasant, . 
said he, to be thus disgraced before all Greece. But the tailor, 
so far from being vexed, did not even blush, but, turning him 
round, began examining and touching the coat, as though to see 
what was amiss, and humbly promised to set right the error 
when he returned to Athens. But meanwhile he had been 
secretly marking Albanius’s coat all over with chalk; so that 
not ouly did the youth fail to disconcert the tailor, but he him- 
self was made a laughing-stock before all the multitude. 


-at the Olympian games, ’Oduprlact. 80 far from. § 189. 
tailor, say xvagpeds, (or ‘weaver,’ mark, drelpu. 


Updvrns). chalk, yowos. 
Jime fun, yeXotos. made a laughing-stock, Became 
such terms (sense). ridiculous, or yé\wra bane. 
for so. § 29. 


LXVII.—TuHe Ver at Dinner. 


Theodorus was so ready-witted that many people often asked 
him to banquets, not so much for the sake of friendship as in 
the hope of deriving amusement from his conversation. And 
once he met, at the house of a friend, a person who annoyed all 
the other guests by his boastfulness and boorishness of de- 
meanour ; but as the others were unable to cope with him they 
cherished the hope that he might offend Theodorus, and in that 
case they expected to see fine sport. But they were disappointed 
to find that Theodorus only listened with the greatest friendli- 
ness to all his conceits and absurdities; and this was the more 
surprising, as the man was extremely ugly, and they knew that 
Theodorus often laughed much at ugly people. At last, how- 
ever, the stranger reached such a pitch of impudence that, in 
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the presence of all the guests, he tied round his head a white 
veil, saying that it was his custom to do so after dinner. To 
this Theodorus did not reply, and the stranger, disgusted with 
his silence, asked him whether he did not think the veil be- 
coming. ‘Certainly,’ replied Theodorus, with the utmost polite- 
ness, ‘and I think we shall all agree it would have been still 
more becoming if you had put it on, not only over your head, 
but over your face.’ 

in hope of (sense) (purpose). §2etc. conceits and absurdities, use verbs. 


deriving amusement (concrete). §99. such a pitch, say és robro, with gen. 
Jine sport, say ‘a great contest.’ over... head, ‘so as to hide.’ 


LXVIIL—CarpEnter. 


; Eumenes, when he was a young man, was very arrogant, inso- 
much that he became ungovernably angry if anybody interfered 
with him in the least. And one day when he was walking 
down to the Peirzeus, clothed in a splendid cloak, there came a 
carpenter behind him carrying a pine tree. Now since the 
weight was so heavy that the man could not lift up his head to 
see who was in the way, he shouted as he went to all the passers- 
by to beware lest his pine tree should injure them. But Eumenes 
thought it unworthy that he should give place to a carpenter, 
and took no heed; whence the result was that the tree top 
striking against his cloak rent off a large piece. And Eumenes, 
being dreadfully vexed, dragged the man to the law-court, com- 
plaining to the judges of his terrible injuries and demanding 
satisfaction. But the carpenter, half dead with terror, was 
unable to reply; and the judges, perceiving his condition, de- 
clared that they could not punish a man because he was dumb. 
‘He dumb!’ exclaimed Eumenes. ‘Why, he never ceased bawl- 
ing louder than two bulls: Out of the way! Out of the way!’ 
‘Then you should have obeyed him,’ replied the judges, and 
forthwith acquitted the carpenter. 


ungovernably, say ‘immeasurably.’ he dumb, ‘and how can he be dum) 
if anybody. § 21 (end). who,’ etc. 

of his terrible injuries. § 99. should have. § 109. 

his condition. § 103. 


LXIX.—Kwneios. 


When Kneios was governor of the cities in Asia, and had to 
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decide all the lawsuits which the inhabitants referred to him, 
he won great praise from all men by the justice and wisdom of 
his judgments. One day a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him charged with having murdered her husband and son. 
She admitted the truth of the accusation, but pleaded that the 
crime was justified by injuries which she herself had received 
from them. For she had had another son by a previous 
husband, and they had seized this young man by craft and 
poisoned him. And she adduced such evidence that not even 
her accusers were able to dispute that it was so, But Kneios at 
first did not know what to do; for it seemed unjust to put to 
death a woman who had received such injury, and yet the law 
clearly commanded that whoever was convicted of murder should 
undergo the extreme penalty. Accordingly he asked the lawyers 
whether the law ordamed how soon the penalty should be in- 
flicted ; and finding that there was no provision about the time 
of punishment he condemned her to death, and ordered her to 
appear before the same tribunal to undergo execution after the 
interval of a hundred years. 


by the justice and wisdom (sense: by a previous, éx. 


concrete). § 101, § 102. that tt was so, see § 132. 
charged, turn the sentence, as penalty inflicted (sense). 

airdopor is deponent. provision, use Kedevew. 
truth (concrete). about the time, use wepi Tod orére, 
pleaded that the crime was ‘justi- ete, 


fied,’ ete., say ‘that she was after the interval of, did, g. 
justified,’ ‘the deed was just.’ 


LXX.—Gorp SratrurE AND DREAMS, 


They relate that Hannibal had taken away a statue of gold 
from the temple of Hera, and as he did not know whether it 
was entirely of gold or only gilt on the outside he cut it in two. 
And as he found that it was all gold he resolved to carry it 
home ; and would doubtless have done so had not Hera herself 
appeared to him in a dream and prevented him. For she 
threatened that, if he did not restore it, he should become blind 
in his one eye with which he still could see. Although Hannibal 
was not particularly pious towards the gods, yet he was naturally 
so terrified with this vision that he not only repaired the statue, 
and restored it to the temple, but he also made an additional 
offering of gold besides to appease the anger of the goddess. 
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It is also related that when Hamilcar was besieging Syracuse, 
a vision appeared to him of a divine figure, who told him that 
on the next day he would dine in Syracuse. His hopes were 
much raised by this announcement. But next day there arose 
such a disturbance in the camp that the soldiers took to fighting 
with each other, and accordingly the Syracusans, perceiving the 
occurrence, came unobserved into the camp and carried off the 
general prisoner to the town. In this way the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 


in two, use a compound. hopes raised (sense), § 106, an- 
additional (sense). nouncement (sense) [concrete]. 
a vision of divine figure (sense). § 99, § 100. 


prophecy, 7d elpnpévor. 


LXXI.—EpamInonpbas. 


According to the Theban law, when a man had been appointed 
general he commanded the army for twelve months, and after 
that, even if he had discharged the duties of his office with the 
greatest success, and the war was still continuing, he had to 
return home and yield his command to another. Now the great 
Epaminondas once remained at the head of his army for four 
months longer than he ought to have done; and when he 
returned home his enemies brought him to trial for the offence. 
But he showed by his demeanour before his judges that he no 
more feared death in the city than on the field of battle. ‘The 
law condemns me,’ he said, ‘and I do not deny that I deserve 
death. I only request that these words may be written upon 
my monument, “the Thebans have put to death Epaminondas 
because he compelled them to meet and conquer the Lacedemo- 
nians whom previously they had not even dared to look in the 
face; and because under his command they besieged Sparta, who 
counted it the greatest good fortune to escape ruin.”’ These 
words were greeted with such applause by the bystanders that 
the judges did not venture to condemn hin. 


war continuing, ‘not yet finished.’ on the field. § 110. 


at head, §110. do not deny. §132. 
longer than he ought, ‘beyond the in the face, évavriov. 
appointed (edpnudvos) time.’ to escape, use ef 7. 


showed by his demeanour, ‘showed these words, use a participle. 
(wapéyew) himself such in his were greeted. § 106. 
demeanour,’ 
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LXXI1.—Porson. 


Dolius, who lived alone on the Thessalian mountains, being 
devotedly fond of hunting, suffered much from the inhabitants 
of the village, who were most friendly in words, but whenever 
he went out alone, used to visit his hut and steal whatsoever 
they found there. But one day he was avenged in the following 
manner: ‘Two of the villagers entered his hut as usual, when 
he was gone out, in the hope of discovering plunder ; and their 
delight may be imagined when they found a dish of fish ready 
cooked on the table. They ate this greedily, and then looked 
round to see if there was anything else. To their horror, how- 
ever, they perceived near the table, lying on the ground, a bottle 
of poison nearly empty, as if he had used it recently. They 
concluded at once that the fish was poisoned, and cast about, 
being in terror of death, for some means of getting rid quickly 
of the fish. So one of them greedily drank up a large bottle of 
oil, rather putrid, and the other ate a vast quantity of salt. In 
this way they both soon vomited much, and left the hut very 
pale and weak, but delighted that they were safe from the 
poison. Just as they were going out, they met the owner, who 
greeted them kindly, and mvited them to share his excellent 
fish which he was returning home to eat. But they replied 
that they had already had enough. 


devotedly (sense). some means. § 103. 

delight .. . imagined. § 103. poisoned, paraphrase it. 

to see if, el. vast quantity, Pavudowur door. 
cast about. §110. § 152. 


LX XIIl.—Grenevus’ Go.p. 


There was a certain man named Greneus, who was noted 
among all his companions as being the stingiest of mankind, 
insomuch that people used to say of him that even if he made 
a vow to the gods, to obtain some benefit from them, he would 
always manage, when he had obtained it, to cheat them of his 
promise. One day, when Greneus was dining in company with 
the king, at the conclusion of the repast, the king related to 
the guests the misfortunes of a certain poor philosopher, who 
had been well known to all those who were present. And, as 
everybody expressed great commiseration, the king proposed 
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to them that they should all contribute a certain sum of money 
to the relief of the poor man. As this proposal was received 
with applause, the king himself rose and went round the table 
to collect the money from the guests. And everybody was 
much pleased at the idea of the avaricious Greneus being thus 
forced to contribute ; for they knew that he would not venture 
to refuse in the presence of so many persons, especially when 
his majesty himself was the suppliant. And after all had 
given the king their money, he asked Greneus whether he had 
contributed anything, pretending that he had not noticed. ‘If 
it please your majesty,’ said one of the guests, laughing, ‘I saw 
Greneus giving you his gold piece, otherwise I should not have 
believed it.’ ‘And TI, too, saw it,’ said the king; ‘but still I 
do not believe it.’ 


his promise. § 105. proposal ... received, etc. (sense). 
misfortunes, use mdoxw. at the idea, say ‘if.’ § 32. 
expressed great commiseration, to refuse, to give ‘nothing.’ 

(sense) use ‘ pity.’ if it please your majesty, paraphrase. 
to the relief of, verb: wdpedd, gold piece, srarip. 


LXXIV.—Puapon’s Doe. 


A certain Pheedon had a dog which had been brought to him 
from Epirus, and which, among other accomplishments, used to 
go to a particular house and bring back food for his master 
in a basket, which he carried in his mouth. And one evening 
when the dog was returning to Phadon’s house with his dinner 
as usual, he saw two other dogs waiting behind the wall to 
rob him of his basket. Feeling, however, that his courage 
would be all the more praiseworthy if he overcame such odds, 
he went on without flinching. As he reached the wall, out 
burst the two dogs upon him, and with dreadful clamour, such 
as could be heard for a long distance, the combat began. And 
at first, as might be expected, his chief care was to guard the 
basket ; but after a bit he became so eager to defeat the more 
formidable of his assailants, that for a moment he left the 
basket undefended. The lesser of the two robbers beholding 
this, immediately rushed at the meat in the hopes of devouring 
it while his friend was destroying his foe; but Phzdon’s dog, 
finding the impossibility of beating off the enemy and defending 
his master’s dinner simultaneously, and thinking it better that 
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the honest should have it rather than the dishonest (since the 
owner could not), gobbled up the meat himself. 


among other acconplishments, ‘was assailant, use participle. 
skilful both in other things,’ in the hopes. § 6. 


praiseworthy (sense). was destroying. § 74. 
such odds, use ‘stronger.’ beating off, ‘ put to flight.’ 
combat began (concrete). § 106. gobble up, éyxdarw, 


chief care, use evAaBeicbat, 


LXXV.—Bramian WINE. 


There was a race called Bramii who lived among the Indians, 
and prided themselves on being more noble in birth and more 
blameless in heart than the common people. And one day 
the chief of the Bramii was about to become a hundred years 
of age, and the Bramii consulted together, as the day was ap- 
proaching, to consider the best means of honouring their great 
man, who in their eyes was the best and wisest of mankind. 
And they resolved to make a great feast, and present him with 
a large cask of sacred wine; but thinking that it would seem 
a more friendly and acceptable gift if each man had a share in 
it, they determined that they would set up a great cask in their 
chief’s house, into which each man separately was to empty 
his bottle of the sacred wine; and thus that the cask should 
be filled with the best that each had to offer. So the day 
came, and each Bramius brought his bottle and poured it into 
the cask one by one, the head of the cask being bored so as to 
receiveit. And when the cask was full the feast was celebrated, 
and the Bramian chief sent a bottle to be filled from the cask, 
which was to be drunk at the feast. And when the bottle 
was opened, it was water and not wine; for each Bramian had 
thought if he alone gave water he should not be discovered. 


become a hundred years of age, say bottle, say ‘bowl,’ rtpvBdov, or 


‘to arrive at the hundred years.’ ‘cup,’ ctheé. 
best means. § 103. and thus. § 29. 
in their eyes (sense). § 110. the best that, etc. § 195. 
cask, say ‘jar,’ widos. was celebrated, say ‘began.’ 
LXXVI.—Mecarian, 


A certain Megarian distinguished in birth and wealth, who 
had squandered most of his property, at last was reduced to 
such an extremity of poverty, that he was forced to adopt all 
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kinds of shifts in order to escape the urgency of his creditors. 
Among these was a poor cobbler, who, after entreating the 
Megarian nobleman to pay him his account many times without 
producing any result, at last extorted from him a document, 
wherein he wrote that he acknowledged the debt, and would 
pay it as soon as the year was out. At the end of the year 
the cobbler again presented it, but the nobleman professed to be 
ill, Again he came, but found his debtor absent. And so 
matters went on, the nobleman each time inventing a new 
excuse, until the cobbler found to his sorrow that he was no 
better off with the document which had cost him such 
trouble to get than he had been before he got it. At last, 
one day when the nobleman again made some promise to pay 
in a few days, indignant at his shamelessness, the cobbler said, 
‘I do not doubt your honesty, sir; but since this document is 
worn out, I must ask you for another promise, written on some 
more durable material.’ ‘Nothing is more durable than gold,’ 
said the nobleman, and paid the debt. 


urgency (concrete). § 100. each time, éxdorore. 
his account (sense). § 105. inventing, say ‘ producing.’ 
producing any result, ‘nor did he cost him (sense). § 110. 

obtain anything the more.’ worn out, campos. 
extorted, use dvaykatu. material, omit, and use adv. 
was out. § 109. {for the connection see § 133.] 


LXXVIi.—Uc1y Procius. 


Proclus was a counsellor of the king, and was well known 
in the city as being a ready-witted man, able to extemporise 
measures when any emergency arose, and still more, perhaps, 
as being excessively ugly in countenance. One day a certain 
citizen, named Soron, who was still uglier than Proclus, called 
at his house, and with the utmost humility said he wished to 
ask him a favour. He said a certain man had injured him 
deeply by casting false imputations upon his wife in secret, 
and so inducing many people to believe shameful things about 
her. He had accordingly, since he could not punish the man 
by law, fought a duel with him and killed him; and now, 
since he was in peril of death by law himself, he begged 
Proclus to intercede with the king for him. Proclus readily 
agreed, and entreated the king with such earnestness that he 
fairly foreed him by his importunity to pardon the criminal. 
But when the king had done so, he asked Proclus why he took 
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such trouble about the poor man, since he was not usually so 
well-disposed towards criminals. ‘Because,’ replied the coun- 
sellor, ‘if he had suffered death I should have been the ugliest 
of your majesty’s subjects.’ 


emergency, use dei. a duel, say pdvos povy. 
with utmost humility, say txérys fairly, drexvis. 

yevdpevos. well-disposed, edpevis. 
emputations, see ‘accuse,’ your majesty’s subjects (sense). 


LXXVIII.—Papius Acain. 


Many things have already been related about Padius such as 
to seem worthy of laughter; but whoever visits the country 
of the Padii will certainly find that he daily hears some- 
thing of the kind; so that if a man tried to write down all 
the laughable things which the Padii do and say he would 
not easily complete his task. 

Once there was a Padius who was a priest, and whose busi- 
ness it was to bury all the dead who were brought to him, and 
to offer a sacrifice for them of a lamb. And one day a peasant 
brought him a corpse which he said he had found on the shore, 
evidently having been cast up by the tide. He thought it 
was one of his friends, who had gone out in a boat to fish, 
but he could not say for certain, as the corpse had been thrown 
up without clothes, and without a head. Anyhow, he requested 
the priest to offer the usual sacrifice for it and bury it, and so, 
handing over the dead body, he went away. The priest, how- 
ever, only offered a lamb’s head, and saved the rest of the 
sacrifice for ‘his own dinner ; and when he boasted of this, and 
the peasant indignantly asked him why he had behaved so 
unjustly, he replied that it was quite fair ; for part of a sacrifice 
was fit to be offered for part of a man, and as the head of a 
man was the most valuable part, so the body was of a lamb; 
and therefore, if the head was wanting to the man, it was right 
the body should be wanting to the lamb. 
such as. § 60. to fish, ‘to catch (or hunt) fish. 


of a lamb, do it neater. without clothes, ‘naked.’ 
he thought. § 29. 


LXXIX.—Rose anp CHERRY. 


Morios was not exactly a wise man, but he was often heard 
to say clever things at a banquet, so that many men who did 
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not love him constantly invited him to feasts, so that the guests 
might talk more freely and enjoy much laughter. And once 
Morios was dining with a friend, who had also asked amongst 
many others a person who was rather sullen and proud, and did 
not say much himself, but confined himself to questioning those 
who told tales, apparently with the view of convicting them of 
falsehood. And the other guests were vexed, feeling that at a 
banquet it did not matter if the stories told were false, but that 
the part of a guest was to say amusing things. At last, Morios 
perceiving how matters lay, said quite seriously that he had seen 
the priest at the sacrifice with a robe of the colour of a rose, 
and a girdle of the colour of a cherry. ‘That is false,’ said 
the sulky guest ‘for no one is so ignorant as not to be aware 
that the priest’s dress is always white and his girdle is always 
black.’ ‘Then it is you who are wrong,’ replied Morios, ‘in 
accusing me thus rashly of lying; for the rose to which I was 
comparing his robe was that white rose, and the cherry was this 
black cherry.’ Whereat arose general laughter, and the other, 
looking very sour, went away in silence. 


was heard (sense). stories told, ra heybueva. 
Sreely, paov. how matters lay (sense). 
amongst, say ‘both many others,’ of the colour, ‘having the colour.’ 
ete. general. § 106. 
conjined himself, use rotro wdvoy. very sour, say ‘looking water- 
apparently with the view, ws 57. cresses,’ xdpdapya Bru. 
$ 6. 


LXXX.—TuHE PERUMELOS. 


The Malabrii are a savage race of men and have many false 
beliefs, which no one can persuade thei are not true; and 
among these they believe that the souls of the dead reside in 
animals, and that therefore every one ought to spare all animals 
if he even suspects that they contain the spirit either of a god 
or of one of his deceased friends. Now there was an Anglian 
merchant, who happened once to be living for a few days 
among the Malabrii, and who, having gone into the woods to 
hunt, was so unfortunate as to shoot a bird which the natives 
call perumelos, and which, according to their belief, contains the 
soul of a god. The people, hearing of this deed, laid hands on 
the stranger and carried him off, with the intention of sacrificing 
him on the altar of the outraged god. As soon as he under- 
stood what they were going to do, and wherefore they were 
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angered, being a ready-witted man he hit on the following device 
to save himself. He asked permission to defend himself, and 
said that his father had lately been sailing when he was wrecked 
and perished in the sea, and his soul had entered into an eel. 
When, therefore, he perceived an eel floating in the sea, and a 
perumelos flying above it, which was clearly about to attack it, 
he thought it disgraceful that he should suffer his father’s soul 
to be injured before his eyes, and so shot the perumelos, And 
the judges not merely acquitted him, but gave him a great 
reward for his piety. 


are not true. § 132. permission (concrete). 

and who (not literal). when he was wrecked, put “when’ 
lay hands on (sense). § 110. with the natural clause. 

hit on (sense). disgraceful that. § 32. 


LXXXI.—Axius AND THE TREES. 


There was once an Aitolian named Axius, who, though he 
was by nature a most well-disposed and polite man, yet had one 
great fault; for he never was able to partake of a banquet with- 
out being so excited by the viands and the company that he 
drank more wine than was fitting. And one day when he was 
at a feast where there were many clever persons present, so that 
all conversed very pleasantly, and there was much laughter, 
according to his custom he drank so much that as he walked 
home he did not know too clearly what he was doing. And as 
it happened, he had to walk along a road, by the side of which 
many great trees were planted. Now two of the guests were 
walking a little way off behind him, and they observed, with 
no little surprise, that as he was walking unsteadily he chanced 
to stumble against a large oak. Having arisen again, they 
saw that he bowed low, and with his wonted courtesy said 
aloud that he grieved much at having inadvertently struck the 
gentleman, but hoped he would pardon him as it was so dark. 
Again walking on he did the same; and again he expressed his 
grief. At last, when he had done this often, they saw him stop 
and sit down in the middle of the road with an embarrassed air ; 
and he said aloud, ‘It seems I had better remain here quietly till 
all these tall men have walked past.’ 


Jault, say ‘was to be blamed.’ with... courtesy, ‘politely as usual.’ 
without, use Gate. § 182. inadvertently, use AavOdve, 
many clever, say ‘many and clever’ gentleman, dvijp. 

(as below). atr (sense), 


planted, plup. of piv. 
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LXXXIJ.—TuHomius AND THE MANIAC. 


Thomius was a counsellor of the king, and a man famous for 
various things, and especially because he was so skilful that if 
any danger suddenly threatened him, he was always able to 
devise some means of escape. Once he was sitting at the top of 
his house, whither he resorted in the evening in order to refresh 
himself with the coolness, when a man rushed up to him, 
having secretly entered the house, and crying with a loud voice 
bade him jump down. Now, although he knew that this man 
was a maniac, having seen him often in the house of the 
physician who tended him, yet he himself was too old to be able 
to resist him by force, and he perceived that his only chance 
was to deceive the madman by fraud. So he agreed to jump 
down, only he said it would show him better how to do it if 
first they threw down his cat which was seated near. The 
maniac was delighted with the suggestion, seized the cat, and 
threw her over; but as cats can fall a long distance without 
being injured, when she reached the ground she jumped up and 
ran off. ‘Now go down,’ said Thomius, ‘and find her that we 
may throw her again so that now at any rate she shall not 
escape. And when the man eagerly went away to perform his 
bidding Thomius seized the opportunity and closed the door. 


counsellor, Bovdeuris, omnperis. too old to. § 58. 
danger threatened. § 106, his only chance, § 112. 
when a man (which is principal?) suggestion, use dxobw, 
although. § 95. without being, Gore pn. 


maniac, ‘mad.’ 


LXXXTIL.—Tuer Epirorts. 


The Epirots, although they live in a mountainous country and 
are often considered barbarians by those who dwell in towns, 
yet are a friendly race, and if one dwells among them he has 
many things to tell when he returns. An Epirot, who had a 
moderate property, once was asked by a poor neighbour, named 
Tornos, to lend him thirty minz, as he would otherwise have to 
be put in prison for debt. But he knew Tornos to be both a 
false and a lazy man and refused, asserting that he had several 
secret reasons for being unwilling to accede to his request. Then 
Tornos greatly complained and was indignant, saying it was 
strange that he should lend to many strangers and refuse a friend. 
But the other replied that if he lent him the mine, then when 
the time came for repayment he would be sure to ask him to wait 
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another month; nor again after that interval would he even 
then be ready; and at last they would cease to be friends and 
become enemies. And if this is so,’ he concluded, ‘I think it 
far better that we should make haste and beramig enemies now 
before I lose my thirty mine.’ 


Epirots, "Hretpdrat. accede to his request. § 108. 
nountainous country; ‘among the strange that. § 33. 

mountains.’ Sor repayment, infinitive. 
Friendly, pidrdvO pwrrot. after interval, dwdumav rocotrov 
as he would otherwise, say ‘but if xpbvov. 

not, that he. would,’ etc. conciuded (sense). 


for debt, say ‘as not paying,’ or make haste, use Pfdvw. § 19. 
5 having paid.’ 


LXXXIV.—CakeEs anp Sones. 


There was once a baker of Syracuse who was famed for 
making remarkably good cakes; insomuch that a poet of the 
place named Archias, who wrote about all manner of subjects, 
composed an ode upon these cakes which was very witty and 
pleased the Syracusans much. The baker also was gratified at 
being sung of by Archias, but as he did not quite relish some of 
the witty things that were written in the ode he adopted the 
following means to turn the laugh against the poet. He made a 
most excellent cake; but as it was necessary that it should be 
baked upon paper he employed Archias’s ode. He then sent it 
to the poet thanking him for his beautiful verses. Archias ate 
the cake and enjoyed it much; but was somewhat annoyed when 
he had finished it to find his own poem lying at the bottom. So 
he went to the baker, and after some conversation asked him 
why he had insulted the art of poetry. To which the baker re- 
plied, ‘No one can deny but that I have behaved jusily, for you 
made a song upon my cakes, and I made a cake upon your song.’ 


cakes, wraxots, Pros. upon, éni, a. 
subjects, ‘things.’ paper, BiBdos. 
composed, ‘made.’ for his beautiful, use olos and deidw. 
ode, pédos. lie at the bottom, wroxeto bas. 
wpon, use els here. deny but that. § 182. 
turn the laugh, ‘make the poet 
rather laughable.’ 


LXXXV.—Cow-stTEALING, 


Once upon a time there was,a Lydian, named Mastros, who 
being left by his father without means of subsistence determined 
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to join a band of robbers. So he went to a wood where they 
were known to reside, and being admitted into the house made 
known the object of his visit. The robbers, perceiving him to 
be a man of strength of limb and readiness of wit, agreed to 
admit him if he would first display his capacity by an ingenious 
theft. They informed him that a farmer was about to drive a 
fat cow the next day past the wood, so that he would have a fine 
opportunity, if he pleased, of exhibiting his skill. Accordingly, 
next morning, he rose early, and taking a beautiful shoe which 
he found in the house dropped it in the road where the cow was 
going to pass. Hiding himself behind a tree he presently saw 
the rustic approach with the cow; he examined the shoe, but 
left it lying, as he did not think one shoe only was worth any- 
thing. As soon as he was gone, the Lydian picked up the shoe, 
took a short cut, and again dropped it in the road. The rustic 
coming up, and supposing it to be the second shoe, ran back to 
fetch the first, and Mastros drove off the cow. 


without means, say ‘not baving capacity . . . theft (concrete). 
whence he might,’ etc. § 103. shoe, éuBds. 
being admitted, say ‘they receiving dropped, ‘placed.’ 
him,’ or ‘when they received.’ picked up, dvadaBov. 
object (concrete). § 103. took a short cut, expand according 
limb (sense), to the sense. 
admit, eis Thy cwvovciay déxer Pa. 


LXXX VI.—HoRsE-STEALING. 


On another occasion Mastros stole a horse out of the midst of 
the Spartan camp, but was captured by a body of soldiers who 
recognised the horse, and was brought before the general. He, 
though enraged at the audacity of the theft, was still more 
astounded that the man had been able to carry off his plunder 
from the midst of so many men. Accordingly he promised 
Mastros that he would remit some of his punishment, if he 
would explain to him how he had been able to do it. The 
Lydian replied that it would be easier to show him by deeds 
than to explain to him by words, and accordingly they proceeded 
together to the spot where the theft was committed. ‘Now 
observe me,’ said the Lydian, ‘this was the way I crawled 
among the sleeping soldiers, taking care to avoid being seen by 
the watch, or making a noise to awake the slumberers. There 
stood the horse I intended to steal; I led him rapidly to this 
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point in the wall; we climbed over without much difficulty, and 
this was the way I rode off.’ With these words he jumped upon 
the back of a horse that was standing near, and rode away before 
anybody could catch him. 


enraged at. § 32. toavoid. § 8. 
audacity, use adverb. watch, of pvdaxes. 
theft was commitied, say Tb rpaypa this point, roidro. 
eyevero. jumped upon theback, dvarnddw emi. 
this was the way (sense). before. § 79. 


LXXXVIL—BEars. 


An Indian hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back- 
bone. The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, some- 
thing like that of the wolf when he is hungry. The hunter, 
instead of giving him another shot, came up close to him, and 
addressed him in these words: ‘Hark ye! bear; you are a 
coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were you a 
warrior you would show it by your firmness, and not cry and 
whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes 
are at war with each other, and that yours was the aggressor. 
You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods stealing their hogs; perhaps 
at this time you have hog’s flesh in your belly. Had you con- 
quered me I would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit there and cry, and disgrace 
your tribe by your cowardly conduct.’ 


backbone, pdxus, £. gone sneaking about, say AavOdvew 
giving shot. § 99. meptr pexwr. 

warrior, dy dpetos. hog, xotpos, hog’s flesh, xolpea 
whimper, use paraxlioua. (n. plur.). 

aggressor (sense). perhaps. § 123. 

too powerful. § 50, bear with couraye, use Kaprepeiv. 


LXXXVIIT.—AtTHo ios. 


An Epirot, named Atholios, who was very rich, and yet at 
the same time was not accustomed to impart his wealth to his 
poorer neighbours more than other rich men, once heard that a 
workman who tilled hig fields for wages was expecting to have a 
son born to him. So he thought he should be doing a friendly 
act, since the man was poor and already had many children, if 
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he went to the man’s house and inquired how his wife was. 
When he arrived there the peasant told him that twins had been 
born, and that he was at a loss how he should be able to main- 
tain all those children out of his poor hire. ‘ Well, my friend,’ 
said Atholios, ‘I pity you much, but remember that the gods 
whenever they send children into the world always send 
the wherewithal to feed them.’ For such is the proverb which 
the pious Epirots repeat respecting children. ‘Yes, doubtless, 
most noble Atholios,’ answered the workman, ‘but it seems to 
me that they sometimes employ a foolish messenger, who makes 
mistakes, and brings the children to one house ang the food to 
another.’ Atholios laughed, and next day gave the man a 
cow, saying it had been ‘ mis-sent by the gods’ to his house. 


Epirot, Hrewporns. mis-sent, say ‘the gods by mis- 
well, adda. take,’ or ‘by mistake of the 
the wherewithal, § 10, § 103. gods.’ 


yes, doubtless. § 183. 


LXXXIX, 


When King Richardos was warring against Sclimanes to see 
if he could recover the sacred monument which the Musulamii 
had captured, Solimanes was displeased to find that even a 
small body of his enemies were able to rout a much larger force 
of his own troops. So he took counsel, and devised.a plan by 
which he expected to strike terror into his foes. For one day 
when Richardos with a handful of men was gallantly driving 
before him many Musulamii, Solimanes sent a messenger with a 
beautiful horse, and bade him present the horse to the king, and 
say: ‘O king, Solimanes, although he is your foe, yet is grieved 
that so brave a man as you are should go on foot in the midst 
of so many foes.’ When he had delivered the message, the 
king accepted the gift, and bade him take back greeting and 
many thanks to his master. But suspecting some guile, he 
set a soldier on the horse, who, as he had been taught, as soon 
as he felt that some one was sitting on his back, sped straight 
back to Solimanes; who found, to his disgust, that the king 
had been too crafty to be caught in this trap. 


monument, ofa. take back greeting. § 99. 
strike terror, raptyev. trap (sense). 

handful. § 110. felt that. § 26. 

on foot, TefH. too crafty. § 58. 


L 
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XC.—Timon. 


Who is there who has not heard of Timon, the Athenian, who 
was so misanthropic in his disposition that he always went 
where he was not likely to find any one, and avoided all con- 
courses and crowds of the citizens. And there was only one 
man whose society he seemed to take pleasure in, and that was 
Alcibiades: and when somebody asked him why he loved this 
man so much, for there were many better than he in the city, 
he replied ‘that it was just on that account he pleased him, 
because he knew he would be the cause of so many troubles to 
the Athenians.’ , 

Another time he was dining alone with one whom he called 
his friend, and as the fare was very good and the wine delicious, 
the friend praised everything, saying how pleasant such a ban- 
quet was. And Timon replied, ‘Yes, and it would have been 
pleasanter still if you had been away.’ 

Another time when he was wandering alone by the sea, one 
who had known him arrived, and, greeting him, asked him if he 
wished anything taken back to Athens. ‘ Nothing,’ said Timon, 
sullenly, ‘but thy head in a whirlwind.’ 


misanthropic, pirdv 0 pwros. yes, omit, inserting ye in next 
concourse, cuvodos. clause. 

society, take pleasure in. § 100. to Athens, ’Abjqvate. 

just on that account, 6¢ abri roito, whirlwind, cxyrrés, 

fare, 7a bya. 


EXERCISES, 


PART II. 


XCL 


His old allies, the Samnites and Lucanians, received him 
coldly, and, however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him with money, 
even if they had been disposed to rely on his constancy in their 
cause. Thus embarrassed, as he passed by Locri on his return 
from Rhegium to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 
his followers, and plundered the temple of Proserpine. In the 
vaults underneath this temple was a large treasure which had 
been buried for unknown generations, and no mortal eye had 
been allowed to look on it. This he carried off, and embarked 
his spoil on board of his ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum. 
A storm, however, arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
the plundered treasure on the coast of Locn. Pyrrhus was 
moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple of the god- 
dess, and offered sacrifices to propitiate her anger. But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted his offering, he put 
to death the three men who had advised him to commit the 
sacrilege ; and even yet his mind was haunted by a dread that 
Proserpine’s wrath was still pursuing him, and bringing on his 
arms defeat and ruin.—Arnold. 


coldly, od mpoBipws. unknown generations (sense). 
however. § 95. storm arose, etc. (ships subj.) § 106. 
exhausted, dunxavéw, dropos eivar. cast ashore, expépw. 

the means. § 103. moved, sense. 


disposed, cause, a good deal of‘con- to propitiate . .. anger (sense). 
crete’ here. Bequitesimple. given, épdvn (goddess subject). 
listened, say ‘some advising, hedid haunted. § 110. 
it.’ was pursuing. § 148, 
vault, otknua. bringing . . . ruin (sense). 


XCU. 
Meanwhile a sedition arose among the soldiers from a slight 


cause, which, had not fortune intervened, might have involved 
168 
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the state in the greatest peril. One of the cohorts which were 
quartered at Ostia was ordered to proceed to Rome, and the task of 
furnishing of arms was given toa tribune, Varius. He, to execute 
his order with less tumult, promised the consul that he would 
march by night, and ordered the waggons where the arms were 
to come late to the camp. The soldiers, observing that some 
plan was in progress and that they were not informed what was 
intended, were filled with suspicion ; and the more the matter 
was hidden the more they imagined evil. Some said the slaves 
were being armed to slay the emperor, and the tribunes would 
seize on the officers themselves. Some were so drunken that 
they increased the tumult without comprehending anything. 
At last the cohorts slew those who tried to restrain them, seized 
their arms, and rushed to the palace. 


fortune intervened (concrete). plan in progress. § 106. 
involved. § 106. imagine, drorretu, 
cohort, Adxos. emperor, TUpavvos. 
tribune, oxayées. officers, rods év réXet. 
tumult (concrete). palace, Ta Bacireta. 


consul, oTparnyos. 


XCTII. 


In this hate and discontent, all the souldiers being townsmen, 
except some of the governor’s owne company, they resolv’d they 
would not goe into the castle, to behold the ruine of their 
houses ; little considering that when the governor came first into 
Nottingham to defend them, at their earnest desire, he left a 
house and a considerable estate to the mercy of the enemie, 
rather desiring to advance the cause than to secure his own 
stake; but their meane and halfe-affected hearts were not 
capable of such things. The governor, perceiving this defection, 
sett some of the most zealous honest men to find out how many 
there were in the towne, who neglecting all private interests 
would cheerfully and freely come in and venture all with him, 
intending, if he could not have found enough to defend the 
place, that he would have sent to other neighbouring garrisons 
to have borrow’d some. Upon this inquiry, it was found that 
many of Collonell Pierrepont’s owne company were desireous to 
come in, but first wisht to know their collonell’s resolution, how 
he would dispose of them ; whereupon a hall was call’d, and the 
danger of the place declar’d to the whole towne, that they might 
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have time to provide for their goods and persons before the 
enemie came upon them.—Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 


in this hate (concrete). defection, use dmebew. 

to the mercy, use mpotnye. interest (omit). 

the cause, use 76 Kowdy, garrison, xwptor. 

his own stake, ra éauTob. sent... borrow, say ‘send for.’ 


half-afected, say ‘careless of the dispose of, xpHoPat. 
public weal,’ or something like hall, éxxAyoia. 
that, and omit ‘ hearts.’ have time before. § 79. 


XCIV. 


Decebalus then resorted to another device. He entrapped 
Longinus, a distinguished Roman officer, and required him to 
disclose the plans of his imperator. The Roman gallantly 
refused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity to respect. his 
courage, and to release him from his bonds. He retained him, 
however, as a hostage, and demanded honourable terms of peace 
for his ransom. ‘Trajan returned an evasive answer, by which 
he deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Longinus, 
sensible of the difficulty in which his leader was involved, 
determined to relieve him by his own voluntary death. Pre- 
tending to concert a reconciliation between the two chiefs, he 
sent a freedman to Trajan, with a secret message, conjuring him 
to prosecute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile he 
had got possession of some poison, which, as soon as the 
messenger left him, he swallowed. When Decebalus discovered 
that he had been cajoled, he demanded the surrender of the 
freedman, offering to return the dead body in exchange; but 
Trajan magnanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian’s revenge was frustrated.— Merivale. 


entrapped, ddA AaBav. Sreedman, dred ebbepos. 
had the magnanimity, etc. § 112. vigour, use rpobup- (adj. or verb or 
hostage, Sumpos. adverb). 
honourable terms, ete. § 112. in exchange, use avTi. 
evasive, say obdév cadgés. barter, use dAdAdoow comp.) 
sensible—involved (sense). § 99, magnanimously refused, thought 
§ 103, it unworthy, etc. 
concert, use mpdoow. JSrustrated (sense). 
XCV. 


When the news of this battle reached Rome, the senate 
resolved immediately that L. Papirius Cursor should be again 
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appointed dictator ; but it was necessary that one of the consuls 
should name him, and as nothing certain was known of the 
fate of C. Marcius, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etruria, 
to request that he would perform this office. Fabius and 
Papirius were personal enemies; the consul had not forgotten 
how nearly he had once fallen a sacrifice to Papirius’s inexorable 
temper. The deputation sent to Fabius consisted therefore of 
senators of consular rank, whose private influence with him 
might be supposed likely to aid the expressed wish of the 
senate, aud to induce him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. 
He heard the senate’s decree read, and listened to the argu- 
ments with which the deputies urged him to obey it; but he 
gave them no answer, either by look or word, and retired 
abruptly from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the nomination 
of Papirius; but when the deputies ventured to thank him for 
his noble conquest over his feelings, he again heard them in 
silence, and finally dismissed them without any answer.— Arnold, 


senate, Bovdy. whose private influence. § 106. 
dictator, say woheuapxos, or iryeuav, personal feelings. § 99. 
consuls, Say orparnyés. arguments, déyor (or turn it). 
deputation (sense). § 106. dead of night, rept péoas vixras. 


Fallen a sacrifice to P.’s inexorable acc. usual form, ‘as usual.’ 
temper, use dmapatirws xarheral- thank him for his noble conquest, 
vey. See § 112. ete. § 103, 

of consular rank, mpbrepov év réhec feelings, anger. § 114. 
éyres. 


XCVI. 


When Margaret had been defeated in the battle she fled with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to hide to avoid 
death. But during the darkness of the night she was beset 
by robbers, who robbed her of her gold. But, seeing that they 
were disputing who should have the largest share, so vehemently 
that they did not notice what she was doing, she seized the 
chance, and made for the shelter of the forest. Here she 
wandered about in hunger and weariness, till at last she was so 
spent that she sank down to die. Suddenly she saw a robber 
approach with a sword; and having no’ means of escape she 
resolved to appeal to him for protection. Advancing towards 
him, she told him in what case she was, and that she committed 
to his charge her boy, who was the king’s son. The man was so 
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surprised by the strangeness of the event, that he gave her his 
promise, not only to abstain from injuring her, but also to do 
his best to help her against her foes. By his aid she stayed 
some time in the forest in safety, and at last, when she found an 
opportunity, escaped to France, promising, if ever she became 
powerful, to reward him. 


she was beset... ‘robbers attack- seize the chance, use xphoba 
ing robbed...’ TO Kaipe. 
who should, use vivid future. made for the shelter. § 112. 


not notice, perhaps AavOdvw might means... protection. § 99, § 103. 
come in. 


XCVIL 

The enemy, whose camp, according to the system of ancient 
warfare, was only a short distance from that of the Romans, 
marched out and formed in line to meet them. But as Hasdru- 
bal rode forward to reconnoitre the Roman army, their increased 
numbers struck him ; and other circumstances, it is said, having 
increased his suspicions, he led back his men into their camp, 
and sent out some horsemen to collect information. The Romans 
then returned to their own camp; and Hasdrubal’s horsemen 
rode round it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual, or 
in the hope of picking up some stragglers. One thing alone, it 
is said, revealed the secret: the trumpet, which gave the signal 
for the several duties of the day, was heard to sound as usual 
once in the camp of the pretor, but twice in that of Livius. 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the armies were 
before him: unable to understand how Nero had escaped from 
Hannibal, and dreading the worst, he resolved to retire to a 
greater distance from the enemy; and having put out all his 
fires, he set his army in motion as night fell, and retreated 
towards the Metaurus.— Arnold. 


according... warfare. §113. stragglers, ‘scattered,’ 

increased... struck him. §106. revealed. § 106. 

and other circumstances, make the for the duties (concrete). 
subject personal. § 106. pretor, say orparnyés. 

to collect information, ‘to inquire the worst (sense). 
what... Sires, wupd. 


pick wp, kararauBaver 


XOVIILI 


They gave way, some taking refuge in the nearest buildings, 
which, being partly of wood, were speedily set on fire, Others 
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fled to the temples. One strong party, with a number of priests 
at its head, got possession of the great towers. There was a 
vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of 
the walls, the gods would send forth an inundation to over- 
whelm their enemies. The superstitious Indians with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the 
walls of the edifice. But dust, not water, followed. Their 
false gods deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they 
flung themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the 
temple, and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows 
on the Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by 
a flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Indian availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames.— Prescott. 


in the nearest buildings. § 112. staircase, xhtpat (fem.). 
temples, donot observe the stops. jlight, omit. 
strong party (sense). steps, dvaBabuds. 


vulgar tradition, édéyero, dovyos Fv. steel bonnets, ordnpots, xpdvos. 
superstitious, say reSouevor,simply. wrapped. § 178. 


Sotlowed (sense). though quarter was offered, ety 
hour of need. § 112. cpterba, § 164. 
burning, rdpdopos. parapet, érdrteis. 

XCIX. 


The appearance of this corps, with oue of the most able and 
valiant of the Chian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
spirits of the camp. Soon after his arrival Cleon strongly urged 
Nikias to abandon his original plan of operations, and avail 
himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters. The Athenian commander had intended to con- 
fine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in force to 
meet the Lacedzemonians in the open field, as before noticed, 
had intrenched himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminished 
by the arrival of the Chian levies, and still further compensated 
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by the present disorderly state of the Lacedemonian army. He 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises the assail- 
ing party gathers an enthusiasin and an impetus in its career 
which counterbalance large numerical odds; while the party 
taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat, before a blow is struck. From these con- 
siderations the cautious general acquiesced in the proposed 
attack. The time for the attempt was fixed as soon as possible 
after the Isthmian games, when the Lacedemonians, occupied 
with the festivities, might be thrown off their guard. 


appearance. § 113. perilous enterprises, xivduvos. 

able, ppovipos. gathers enthusiasm, etc., ‘become 

revived, etc., use dapoéw. so wpdéupo.. .. that they can 

original plan, use diavoodpua. defeat even larger forces.’ 

defensive, use hovxdtev or dudve- proportionably, dpuolws, obx focov. 
Oa, blow is struck, é xetpas lévas, 

with the fixed purpose. § 6. ouppigar, 

intrenched, rerxltopat. acquiesce, ovyxwpelv. 


change, peBiornut, or use weptéoryn. occupied, etc., éopritev. 
original ineguality diminished. off their guard, adgvdaxros or 
§ 101, © dm poo déxyTos. 


C. 


Fabius sent to Rome to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army might be raised to cover the Roman territory during 
his absence ; he had also previously sent his brother across the 
Ciminian mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian States to ally themselves with 
Rome. His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and in 
the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a single slave, 
who had been brought up with him from a child, and was also 
acquainted with Htruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum, in Umbria, a town on the northern 
side of the Apennines. The Camertians received him in the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the consul that 
if he came into their neighbourhood their entire force should join 
his army, and that they would supply him with provisions during 
a whole month. With this encouraging message the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and Quintus Fabius resolved to 
lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, suspecting, per- 
haps, that if he delayed he might receive an order from the 
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senate not to risk his army in so hazardous an enterprise.— 
Arnold. 


to cover (sense). entire force, use adv. mavinueé. 
Htruscan language, % TuppnvGy lose no time (sense). 

yAGooa. with this encouraging message, ex- 
in the disguise of a shepherd, say _— press ‘encouraging’ otherwise 

‘having disguised himself.’ in the sentence, as a fact. 
on the northern side, mpos Bopéay 

Keiwevos, 

CL 


While the Romans and the Latins lay here over against each 
other, the consuls issued an order strictly forbidding all irregu- 
lar skirmishing, or single encounters with the enemy. They 
wished to prevent the confusion which might arise in chance 
combats between two parties alike in arms and in language ; 
perliaps also they wished to stop all intercourse with the Latins, 
lest the enemy should discover their real strength, or lest old 
feelings of kindness should revive in the soldiers’ minds, and 
they should begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
grounds of quarrel. It was on this occasion that Titus Manlius, 
the consul’s son, was challenged by Geminus Metius of Tus- 
culum ; and heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted 
the challenge, and slew his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his father’s feet ; 
but the consul, turning away from him, immediately summoned 
the soldiers to the pretorium, and ordered his son to be beheaded 
before them.—Arnold. 


all wrregular skirmishing (make the confusion, chance combats. § 113. 
clause verbal), use efk# and old feelings of kindness. § 106. 
dxpoBorete Gat, pretorium, say ‘middle of the 

single, say xa7’ dvdpa. camp.’ 


CII. 


Some of the senators were disposed to adopt a less merciful 
course ; and one of these called to the Privernatian deputies 
who had been sent to Rome to sue for mercy, and asked them 
‘Of what penalty, even in their own judgment, were their 
countrymen deserving?’ A Privernatian boldly answered, ‘Of 
the penalty due to those who assert their liberty.’ The Consul, 
dreading the effect of this reply, tried to obtain another of a 
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humbler strain, and he asked the deputy, ‘But if we spare you 
now, what peace may we expect to have with you for the time 
to come?’ ‘Peace, true and lasting,’ was the answer, ‘if its 
terms be good; if otherwise, a peace that will soon be broken.’ 
Some senators cried out that this was the language of downright 
rebellion ; but the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, 
and the Consul, turning to the senators of highest rank, who 
sat near him, said aloud: ‘These men, whose whole hearts are 
set upon liberty, deserve to become Romauns.’— Arnold. 


less merciful, say xaherdrepos. uf terms . . be good, say, if it. . 
assert, use &£:@ (concrete). on good terms. 

consul, say orparryés. tanguage of downright rebellion 
effect, ete. § 114. (concrete). 

strain (sense). hearts are set (sense). § 110. 
spare, say ‘save.’ deserve, use dikacos evar. § 154. 


time to come, Td Aovrdv. 


CI. 


Thus entangled in a situation nearly similar to that of 
Flaminius at Thrasymenus, the Romans were completely de- 
feated. Night, however, saved them from total destruction, 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible. The pass in their rear, 
by which they had entered the valley, was secured by the 
enemy, so that they had no other resource but to encamp in 
the valley, not far from the scene of their defeat, and there 
hopelessly to abide the issue. The Samnites having thus got 
them in their power, waited quietly till famine should do their 
work for them. Occupying the road both in front and on the 
rear of the Romans, and guarding every possible track by which 
the enemy might try to escape over the hills on either side of 
the valley, they easily repulsed some desperate attempts made by 
the Romans to break out, and a large army surprised on its 
march, and hemmed in within a single narrow valley, could not 
possibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very short 
period. Accordingly the Romans soon threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror.— Arnold. 


entangled, dreinupévor, do their work (sense). 

night saved. § 106. repulsed desperate attempts (con- 

pass, 66s (f.). valley, rd orevdr. crete). 

had no other resource, ‘could do surprised... hemmed in, use dapoo- 
nothing else.’ déxnros and wepiBddrrw. 

scene of defeat, abide the issue. threw... mercy (sense). § 109. 


§ 103, § 105. 
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CIV. 


One day he saw a centurion who had served with him, and 
whom he knew to be a distinguished soldier, now dragged 
through the forum on his way to his creditors’ workhouse. He 
hastened up, protested against the indignity, and himself paid 
the debt on the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
aud the popularity which this act won for him excited him to 
go on in the same course. He sold by public auction the most 
valuable part of his landed property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow-citizen made a bondsman for debt so long as 
he had the means of relieving him. So well did he fulfil this 
promise that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any interest to be 
paid to him, and thus to have discharged their debts and saved 
them fron bondage. Such generosity obtained for him the 
unbounded affection of the people; he was called the ‘Father 
of the Commons’ ; and his house in the Capitol was always beset 
by a multitude of citizens.—Arnold. 


centurion, hoxayos. Sujil promise (concrete). § 99. 
forum, dyopd.. interest, TOxos. 
workhouse, épyacrhptov. generosity obtained for him (con- 


protested .. . mdigmty. § 32, §104. crete). § 106. 
gratitude and populariy...excited unbounded, use apéerpus. 
him. § 106, commons, fos. 
course, use diampdocer Oat. beset, say ‘the multitude gathered.’ 
public auction, say ‘ publicly.’ 


CV. 


It is very true he knew of many combinations to assassinate 
him by those who he believed wished the king no good; and 
when he had discovered the design of Syndercombe, who was a 
very stout man, and one who had been much in his favour, and 
who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected accidents, 
beeu disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill him, and 
had caused him to be apprehended, his behaviour was so 
resolute in his examination and trial, as if he thought he should 
still be able to do it, and it was manifest he had many more 
associates who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself ; 
and though he had got him condemned to die, the fellow’s 
carnage and words were such as if he knew well how to avoid 
the judgment, which made Cromwell believe that a party in the 
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army would attempt his rescue; whereupon he gave strict 
charge that he should be carefully looked to in the tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and night. 
And at the day appointed for his execution those troops 
Cromwell was most confident of were placed upon the Tower- 
hill, where the gallows were erected; but when the guard 
called Syndercombe to arise in the morning they found him 
dead in his bed.—Clarendon. 


at was very true, od why add. apprehend, ‘arrest.’ 
knew of many, etc. § 99. examination, use &éyxu. 
wished no good, say ‘hostile.’ associates, ‘conspirators,’ 
stout, ‘ brave.’ carriage, use oxjua and doxéw. 
wonderful... disappointed, §113. rescue, execution. § 99. 

CVI. 


Only Muskery expressly refused that either himself or any of 
his men should leave their colours, till, according to his articles, 
they should march into France. He said it was not consistent 
with his honour to do otherwise. But he declared that as soon 
as he should come into France he would leave his regiment in 
their quarters, and would himself ride to the Court and demand 
his pass, which, by his contract with the Cardinal, was to be 
given to him whenever his own king should demand his service, 
and his regiment should likewise be permitted to march with 
him. It was urged to him that it was now in his own power to 
dispose of himself, which he might lawfully do, but that when 
he was found in France he would no more have it in his power. 
He said he was bound to ask his dismission, and the Cardinal 
was bound to give it, and when he had done his part he was 
very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with him ; 
but if he should he would get nothing by it, for he knew his 
men would follow him whithersoever he went; aud therefore 
desired his uncle to assure the king and Don Juan that he 
would within six weeks return, and if he might have quafters 
assigned him his regiment should be there within a few days 
after him.—Clarendon. 


colours, Td orparevya. cardinal, say 6 d&pywy. 

articles, ‘agreement,’ using verb. dzspose of himself, ‘go where he 
consistent, etc. § 112. pleased.’ 

court, regiment, quarters (sense). six weeks, say ‘forty days.’ 


his pass, ‘that he should be quarters assigned (simplify). 
allowed,’ ete. 
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CVII. 


The Marquis of Ormond had frankly offered to the king that 
he would privately go into England and confer with those who 
were most forward, and if he found their counsels were discreetly 
laid he would encourage them, and unite all the rest to them, 
and if matters were not ripe he would compose them to be quiet, 
and there was no man in England affected to the king’s service 
who would not be readily advised by him. The Chancellor 
would by no means consent to his journey as an unreasonable 
adventure upon an improbable design, seeing no ground to 
imagine they could do anything. But the Marquis exceedingly 
undervalued any imagination of danger, and it cannot be con- 
ceived with what security all men ventured every day in the 
height of Cromwell’s jealousy and vigilancy to go into England, 
and to stay a month in London and return again. The king 
consenting to the journey, the chief care was that the Marquis’s 
absence from Bruges might not create jealousy and discourse 
whither he should be gone. Therefore it was for some time 
discoursed that the Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany 
to the Duke or Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the king), and that he should from thence bring with him 
two regiments for the service of his Majesty.— Clarendon. 


marquis (omit), unreasonable . . . design, § 113. 
Frankly, capas. ground. § 103. 

Jorward, ‘eager.’ ut cannot be conceived. § 152. 
unite, ‘ persuade to join.’ in the height. . . vigilancy, use 
ripe. §110. xalrep, and participles, § 95. 
affected, use ppovéw or mpoOusos. should be gone (sense), 


chancellor, say Oecwobérns, perhaps. regiment, say Abxos. 


CVITIL. 


My lord contemned the notion of danger, and asked what 
they could fear while he was their lord heutenant, and ready to 
serve them with his life. Mr. Hutchinson told him they had 
some grounds to apprehend danger by reason of the daily 
passing of armed men through the country, whereof there was 
now oue troop in the town, and that before they could repair to 
my lord they might be destroyed in his absence, and withal 
urged to him examples of their insolence; but my lord replied 
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to all the urgency of the king’s occasions for the ammunition, 
which were such that he could not dispense with it. It was in 
vain to argue with him the property the country had in it, being 
bought with their money, and, therefore, not to be taken 
without their consent; my lord declared himself positively 
resolved to take it; whereupon Mr. Hutchinson left him. By 
the time Mr. Hutchinson came down a good company was 
gathered together, whom Mr. Hutchinson acquainted with what 
had passed between him and my lord, and they told him that if 
he would but please to stand by them they would part with all 
their blood before he should have any of it, and said, moreover, 
they would go up and tumble my lord and the sheriff out of the | 
windows.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


the notion. § 32. property, use wérecte OY mpoojKer. 
lord lieutenant, dpxwv. country, dfjuos. 

serve with his life. § 112. stand by, ‘help.’ 

troop, Adxos. part... blood (sense). 

before. § 79. tumble, éxBédhw. 

urged exanuples (sense). window, Oupls (f.). 


urgency ... withit (concrete). $99. 


CIX, 


For the command of the town he rejoiced not in it, but looked 
upon it as a great burden ; yet, since it was conferred as an 
honour upon him, he should not decline serving them who had 
thought him worthy of it, except it gave distaste to any of those 
present, which, if it did, he would esteem it an obligation if 
they would but declare it before he published his commission. 
They all unanimously replied they were not only contented but 
exceedingly well pleased with it. Then the governor told them 
if they were real, as they professed, he should expect their 
ready and free concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
public service ; and again he earnestly desired them if they had 
any dislikes, either of himself personally, or of the alteration of 
the town out of the hands it had been in the Jast year, that they 
would now freely declare it, for as he should take it exceedingly 
kindly of them to do so at this time, so if after he had under- 
taken the charge there should be any thwarting or crossing of 
powers and commands between them he should not bear it ; 
for as he should not stand upon all punctual niceties in his 
command, so he would not be abridged of the just and lawful 
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power due to him in his place. They all unanimously answered 
it was very fit and just he should have it, and they would 
rather endeavour to uphold him in it than in any way to 
retrench it.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


command, use dpyev. (This is concurrence, dislikes, alteration 


Oratio Obliqua.) (concrete). 
gave distaste. § 106. stand on niceties. § 112. 
published . . . commission, ‘made abridged, say ‘none should trans- 
known that he had been ap- gress,’ or, ‘if any oppose, he 
pointed.’ would not allow it.’ 
not only. § 189, § 190. retrench, ‘ diminish.’ 
OX. 


The attempting to preserve this place in the midst of so 
many potent enemies was a work of no small difficulty; and 
nothing but an invincible courage, and a passionate zeal for the 
interest of God and his country, could have engaged Mr. 
Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful inconsideration and 
improvidence, want a foresight of those dangers and travails he 
then undertook. He knew well enough that the town was more 
than half disaffected to the parliament ; that had they been all 
otherwise, they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force; that they were far from the parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely relief or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who were 
engaged with him; that the gentlemen who were on horseback, 
when they could no longer defend their country, might at least 
save their lives by a handsome retreat to the army; but that he 
must stand victorious, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible 
town. Although his colonel (Pierrepont) might seem to be in 
the same hazard, yet he was wise enough to content himself with 
the name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to act in all things, the 
glory of which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they 
failed, he thought he had a retreat.— Mrs. Hutchinson. 


attempting. § 106. more than half, 7d mhéov. 

preserve (sense). parliament, dfjpos. 

nothing but invisible, say ‘had he forlorn hope, ‘they had no hope 
not been,’ etc. except,’ 

engage, t.e. ‘made him undertake.’ handsome, ‘ honourably.’ 

through youthful... ‘not being tying himself to (sense). 


young and imprudent.’ was wise enough, ete. (sense). 
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CXI. 


Here he made some stay, till the king, marching from 
Shrewsbury, occasioned some apprehension of his going up to 
London; for which cause my lord left part of his artillery 
- behind him, and followed the king’s motion, which the king 
perceiving, took an opportunity, before his artillery and the foot 
left with it were come up to bim, and resolved to give him 
battle, which was not declined on the other side, but fought 
with doubtful success, the circumstances whereof may be read 
at large in the stories of those things. The king’s general was 
slain, and his standard was taken though not kept; but on the 
other side also, there were many brave men slain and prisoners. 
My lord of Essex marched to Coventry; the king took up his 
quarters at Oxford, from whence Prince Rupert flew about the 
country with his body of horse, plundered and did many bar- 
barous things ; insomuch that London, growing into apprehen- 
sions of the king’s army, the parliament called back the Earl of 
Essex to quarter about London ; and he being returned thither, 
the king was advanced as far as Colebrooke, where he was 
presented with a petition from the parliament for accommodation, 
to which he answered, with a protestation to God, how much he 
was grieved for his subjects’ sufferings, and, in order to peace, 
was willing to reside near London, to receive their propositions, 
and to treat with them.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


occasioned, maptxw. circumstances at large, use xa’ 
artillery, wapackevi. éxaoTov. 
opportunity before. § 79. stories, use of ovyypdwarres. 
with doubtful success, say irdpporos. accommodation, cinBacts, 
not kept, put it positively. sufferings. § 105. 
CXII. 


Then calling together his soldiers, he once again represented 
to them their condition, and told them, that being religious and 
honest men, he could be assured no extremity would make them 
fail in what they found themselves strong enough to undertake ; 
and therefore he should not fear to let them freely understand 
their danger, which yet they had power to shun, aud there- 
fore whatever misery might be the issue of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it to him, it being their own 
election. For after this summons they must expect the enemy, 
and to be reduced to the lowest extremity by them that thought 


M 
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could reach. It must not move them to see their houses flaming, 
and, if need were, themselves firing them for the public advan- 
tage, or to see the pieces of their families cruelly abused and 
consumed before them; they must resolve upon hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, and the 
want of all comfortable accommodations. Nor was there very 
apparent hope of relief at last, but more than common hazard of 
losing their lives, either in defence of their fort or of the place, 
which, for want of good fortifications, was not, in human pro- 
bability, tenable against such an army as threatened it.—J/frs. 
Hutchinson. 


no extremity. § 113, abuse, Sniow (Snodv). 

reduced extremity, trxara wabely. want comfortable accommodations, 

that thought . . . reach (sense). use mdvu xadkeTas Staxeio Pat. 

moved. § 114, in human probability, as ard 70d 

pieces, KAFpor. avOpwriver eikdoat. § 65. 
CXIIL 


When the parliament found themselves so much at their ease, 
and so much without apprehension of farther insecurity, they 
heartily wished that general Monk was again in his old quarters 
in Scotland. But he continued his march towards London, 
without expecting their orders, so they knew not how to com- 
mand him to return whom they had sent for to assist them, 
without seeing him and giving him thanks and reward for his 
great service; yet they sent to him their desire, that all his 
forces might be sent back to Scotland, and that he would not 
come to London with above five hundred horse; but he, having 
sent back as many as he knew would be sufficient for any work 
they could have to do in those northern parts, continued his 
march with an army of about five thousand horse and foot, 
consisting of such persons in whose affections to him he had full 
confidence. When he came to York, he found that city in the 
possession of the lord Fairfax, who received him with open 
arms, and as if he had drawn those forces together and seized 
upon that place to prevent the army’s possessing it, and to make 
his advance into England the less interrupted.—Clarendon. 


Parliament, 6 Ofjuos. service, desire, verbs. 
insecurity (sense). confidence... affection. § 99. 
old quarters (sense). § 105. open arms (sense). § 110. 


without seeing, ‘to return not hav- andasif. § 159. 
ing seen.’ advance interrupted (sense). § 113. 
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CXIV. 

Lambert, surprised with this discovery,and finding that one 
of his troops had forsaken him, saw his enemy nruch superior to 
him in number, and therefore sent to desire that they might 
treat together, which the other was content to do. Lambert 
proposed to him that they might restore Richard to be protector, 
and promised to unite all his credit to the support of that interest. 
But Ingoldsby (besides that he well understood the folly and 
impossibility of that undertaking) had devoted himself to a 
better interest, and adhered to the general, because he presumed 
that he did intend to serve the king, and so rejected this over- 
ture. Whereupon both parties prepared to fight, when another 
of Lambert’s troops forsaking him, and putting themselves under 
the enemy, he concluded that his safety would depend upon his 
flight ; which he thought to secure by the swiftness of his horse. 
But Ingoldsby keeping his eye on him, and being as well horsed, 
overtook him and made him prisoner, after he had in vain used 
great and much importunity to him that he would permit him 
to escape.—Clarendon. 
protector, apywr. rejected overture. § 99. 
unite all his credit to the support, when another, mind you make the 

etc. (abstract and concrete), ‘all principal clause the most impor- 

whom he could persuade,’ etc. tant one, 
had devoted, etc., say ‘thinking it put under, use peBicrym. 


better.” keeping his eye. § 178. 
adhered, ‘ was faithful.’ importunity (concrete, sense), 


CXY. 

Philip, who seems to have shunned: any direct intercourse 
with his Flemish subjects, had been averse to have Egmont, or 
any other envoy, sent to Madrid. On learning that the mission 
was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that he had made 
up his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show no dis- 
content with the conduct of the lords. That the journey, 
however, was not without its perils, may be inferred from a 
singular document that has been preserved to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont’s personal friends, each of whom traced 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, as true knights and gentlemen, that if any harm be 
done to Count Egmont, during his absence, they will take ample 
vengeance on Cardinal Granvelle, or whoever might be the 
author of it. The cardinal seems to have been the personifica- 
tion of evil with the Flemings of every degree. This instrument, 
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which was deposited with the Countess Egmont, was subscribed 
with the names of seven nobles, most of them afterwards con- 
spicuous in the troubles of the country. One might imagine 
that such a document was more likely to alarm than to reassure 
the wife to whom it was addressed.— Motley. 

intercourse, use cvyyiyrouat. that if, # way after ‘pledge.’ 


wrote that, ‘wrote a lettér that.’ personification of evil. § 112. 
may be inferred from, ‘we guess.’ instrument, cyuBodracor, for the rest 


a ts signed, say ‘this contract... say ‘seven nobles swore.’ 
made,’ cupBiraov roijoacGa. conspicuous... country, ‘taking 
traced signture, say ‘ wrote.’ part with glory in the contest.’ 
knights and gentlemen, ‘braveand alarm... reassure, use $48os and 
honest.’ édris or Opdoos, or the verbs. 
CXVIL 


This journey therefore utterly defaced the reputation of the 
Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand the 
conduct of the army, which was to be raised, nor any manner of 
precedence: but sending ambassadors from Sparta, and from all 
the cities which held league with it, unto Athens, they offered 
to yield the admiralty to the Athenians, requesting that they 
themselves might be generals by land. This had been a com- 
position well agreeing with the situation and quality of those 
two cities ; but it was rejected, because the mariners and others 
that were to be employed at sea were men of no mark or 
estimation, in regard of those companies of horse and foot, 
whereof the land-army was compounded, who being all gentlemen 
or citizens of Athens were to have served under the Lace- 
deemonians, Wherefore it was agreed that the authority should 
be divided by time, the Athenians ruling five days, the 
Lacedzemonians other five, and so successively, that each of them 
should have command of all both by land and by sea. It is 
manifest, that in this conclusion vain ambition was more regarded 
than the common profit ; which must of necessity be very slowly 
advanced, where consultation, resolution, and performance, are 
so often to change hands. 

This journey... Sparians. §106. compounded (sense). 


conduct, yyeuovla, precedence({verb). gentlemen, édevPepor. 
composition ‘agreement,’ agreeing by time, xard. 


‘worthy.’ vain ambition. § 106. 
situation and quality, § 1138. the common profit, rd kown cungdepor. 
at sea, ‘in ships.’ consultation, etc. (sense—ver bs). 
of no mark, obdévos décor. change hands. § 112. 


tn regard of, wpbs (a.). 
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CXVIi, 


The fowls ate so eagerly, so said their keeper to the consul, 
that some of the corn dropped from their mouths on the ground. 
This was the best possible omen. But just as the consul was 
on the point of giving the signal for action, Papirius came to 
tell him that the keeper had made a false report. Some of his 
comrades have declared the truth, said the young man; and far 
from eagerly eating, the fowls would not touch their food at all. 
Thou hast done thy duty in telling me this, replied the general; 
but let the keeper see to it, if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, and therefore 
I forthwith give the signal for battle. But do yousee, he added 
to some centurions who stood by, that this keeper and his 
comrades .be set in the front ranks of the legions. Ere the 
battle-cry was raised on either side, a chance javelin struck the 
guilty keeper, and he fell dead. His fate was instantly reported 
to the consul. The gods, he exclaimed, are amongst us; their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty! While he spoke, a crow 
was heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud cry. 
Never did the gods more manifestly declare their presence and 
favour, exclaimed the consul, and forthwith the signal was given, 
and the Roman battle-cry arose loud and joyful.—A rnold. 


keeper, eripernris. batile-cry, maidv. 

omen, oiwyds. chance (sense). 

Jar from. § 189. his fate. $103 sqgq. 

see that, dpare druws, § 8. presence and favour, § 106. 


centurion, hoxayes. 
{In this exercise consult § 134.] 


CXVIILI. 


We came thither in the night, and indeed were very much 
distressed by sore and tempestuous wind and rain. After a long 
march, we knew not well how to dispose of ourselves; but 
finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, and some cabins and poor 
houses,—we got into them, and had opportunity to send the 
Garrison a summons. They shot at my trumpet; and would 
not listen to him, for an hour’s space; but having some Officers 
in our party whom they knew, I sent them, To let them know 
I was there with a good part of the Army. We shot not a shot 
at them; but they were very angry, and fired very earnestly 
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upon us; telling us, It was not a time of night to send a 
summons. But yet in the end, the Governor was willing to 
sent out two commissioners,—I think rather to see whether 
there was a force sufficient to force him, than to any other end. 
After almost a whole night spent in treaty, the Town was de- 
livered to me the next morning, upon terms which we usually 
call honourable ; which I was the willinger to give, because I 
had little above Two hundred foot, and neither ladders nor guns, 
nor any thing else to force them.—CROMWELL. 


sore and tempestuous, péyas cal i was not a time of night, use 


xarerds. TpooHKer, 
dispose of ourselves. -§ 114. commissioners, mpéa Bers. 
Abbey, iepéy. in treaty. §99. 
cabin, Kadvpn. which . . . call, ws voulterae. 
a summons, use mpoxaneiod at, gun, unxavy. 


trumpet, «pvt. 


CXIX. 


In the course of Caesar’s rapid march, he first learnt the resist- 
ance he might expect from the Massilians, whose resources 
were of the greatest importance to him. Immediately on his 
arrival, he demanded an interview with the fifteen men in whom 
the government was vested. They proceeded confidently to 
confer with him in the camp, and in answer to his invitation to 
acknowledge the authority of the Roman senate, rather than 
submit to the dictation of a private citizen, they replied that 
‘the republic, as they understood, was divided in the interests 
of Caesar and Pompeius. As they owed much to both, and 
could not presume to decide between such competitors, they 
conceived it to be their duty to close their gates equally against 
either.’ 

But no sooner had they left the proconsul’s presence, than the 
Pompeian general appeared with his squadron in the harbour, 
and was at once admitted within the city with open arms, A 
general was all they needed: all else they had in abundance, 
and their enthusiasm was fully equal to any demands. 


he learnt the resistance, etc. § 113. in the interests of, say mpds éxdrepov. 


resources, Bonde here, or verb. competitors, dvyraywrorhs. 
of importance, xpjatpos. open arms. §110, 
vested. § 112. no sooner, § 71. 


acknowledge the authority, brjxoos enthusiasm, use mpobvpeiaba. 
ylyveo Oat, 
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CXX. 


When at last Postumius was ready to commence active 
operations against the enemy his pride displayed itself in a 
new form. It has been related that Fabius was commanding an 
army in Samnium, where he was now besieging Cominium, 
which though taken and burnt by the Romans some time 
before had been again fortified by the Samnites. The consul 
ordered Fabius to withdraw from the place. Fabius pleaded 
the authority of the senate, by which he had been continued in 
his command for the very purpose on which he was now 
engaged ; and the senate itself sent a deputation to Postumius 
requiring him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to the 
deputies that so long as he was consul it was for him to: dictate 
to the senate, not the senate to him. The deputies, though they 
had scarcely hoped to prevail with a general so self-willed, yet 
could never have expected to receive so insolent a reply, but as 
their orders were limited to the delivery of the message, and 
they did not see how they could dispute the consul’s authority, 
returned home without doing anything further. Postumius 
marched straight to Cominium to compel Fabius to obedience. 
Fabius did not attempt to resist him, and the consul took the 
command of both armies and sent Fabius home.—.Arnold. 


active operations, ‘attack.’ decree (concrete). 
pride... new form. § 106. use it was for him. §111. 
UBprs or ceuvivouat, and roidvde ad to recetve, ‘that he would reply...’ 
Tporov. orders. .. message. § 106. 
continued . . . command, use ér. dispute... authority, awebetv. §10, 
CXXI.- 


After a short interval Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, he 
thus addressed him :—‘If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more when they 
come as a free gift in the lifetime of your father! But, however 
large the debt, I shall consider it all repaid if only you discharge 
your duty to your subjects. So rule over them that men shall 
commend and not censure me for the part I am now acting. 
Go on as you:have begun. Fear God; live justly ; respect the laws; 
above all, cherish the interests of religion; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when old and stricken with 
disease, you may be able to resign your kingdom with the same 

= 
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good-will with which I now resign mine to you.’ As he ceased, 
Philip much affected would have thrown himself at his father’s 
feet, assuring him of his intention to do all in his power to 
merit such goodness, but Charles, raising his son, tenderly 
embraced him, while the tears flowed fast down his cheeks. 
Charles, exhausted by his efforts and deadly pale, sank back 
upon his seat, while with feeble accents he exclaimed, as he 
gazed on his people, ‘God bless you! God bless you !’—Motley. 


in an attitude, say os. discharge, ete. (simple sense). 
had come (make ‘you’ the sub- interests... religion, ra t&r Gear. 

ject). § 106. affected, ‘weeping.’ 
by inheritance, ‘as heir.’ (d:adé- thrown himself, iar. 

xopas. ) deadly, say ‘ wonderfully.’ 
would be. § 14(8). accents, put. 
however, use ‘although.’ bless, ogfw (put this indirect). 
debi, xdpis. repay, drodotvat. [See § 134.] 

CXXTII. 


Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended 
that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize his person had been 
suddenly detected, and that he had been necessitated for his 
own defence to proceed to this severity against them. He sent 
orders to Fenelon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late trans- 
action. That minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery 
and cruelty of his court, and even scrupled not to declare that 
he was now ashamed to bear the name of Frenchman; yet he 
was obliged to obey his orders, and make use of that apology 
which had been prescribed to him. He met with that reception 
from all the courtiers which he knew the conduct of his master 
had so well merited. Nothing could be more awful than the 
solemnity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on every 
face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment; the courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on both sides, and allowed him to 
pass without affording him one salute or favourable look, until 
he was admitted to the queen herself.— Hume. 


in order... perfidy. $113. met with... reception. § 112. 
proceed... severity, ‘punish thus sorrow... face. § 112. 

severely.’ clad... mourning, wevOiKds exovres. 
probity, use cmovdaios. silence reigned. § 110. 


court, ‘the chief citizens,’ ‘those until. § 81. 


about the king.’ 
[Turn all the abstracts here carefully, § 113, § 114. 
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CXXIIT. 


Elizabeth, when these queries with the other transactions 
were laid before her, began to think that they pointed towards 
a conclusion more decisive and more advantageous than she had 
hitherto expected, She determined, therefore, to bring the 
matter into full light, and, under pretext that the distance from 
her person retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, she 
ordered them to come to London, and there continue the cov- 
ferences. On their appearance she immediately joined in 
commission with them some of the most considerable of her 
council. The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these 
secret motives, and who expected that fear or decency would 
still restrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation 
against her, expressed an entire satisfaction in the adjournment, 
and declared that the affair, being under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where she most desired 
to rest it. The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton Court, and Mary’s commissioners as before made no 
seruple to be present.—Hume. 


queries... transactions (concrete), distance... commissioners. § 106. 
say wudonzevy, and put the other most considerable, ol wavy. 
words into dependent clauses. motives, use diavoojuac. 
pointed... conclusion(sense), ‘that decency, use alcxur- 
the matter would turn out more immediate inspection, ‘present and 


completely successful . . .’ watching.’ § 99, 
full light. § 110, § 178. hands. §110. 
CXXIV. 


The troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from the destruction of the fleet, by the addition of a 
hundred able-bodied soldiers, before required to man the vessels. 
But, even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of 
little service in their present expedition ; since they would not 
need it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn 
their thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating 
chances and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. 
They had set their hands to the work; to look back, as they 
advanced, would be their ruin. They had only to resume their 
former confidence in themselves and their general, and success 
was certain. ‘As for me,’ he concluded, ‘I have chosen my 
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part. I will remain here, while there is one to bear me com- 
pany. If there be any so craven as to shrink from sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in God’s 
name. There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted their com- 
mander and their comrades, and patiently wait till we return 
laden with the spoils of the Aztecs.’—Prescott. 


able-bodied, d&ibuaxos. enterprise . . . danger, use svyxw- 
man, ‘fill.’ duvevew. 
chances, ‘what might happen.’ in God’s name, mpis OeSv. (The 
look back. § 110. sentences here should be less 
concluded, én redeuTGv. short and sharp than in Eng- 
chosen my part, ‘resolved.’ lish.) [See § 134.] 

CXXYV. 


Immediately after the unhappie surprize of the bridges the 
lieftenant-collonell sent away to his brother a post, who by 
some of the lower fords got over the water, and carried his sad 
newes to London. A trumpett was sent to the bridges, and 
obtein’d the dead bodies of the souldiers who were slaine at the 
surprize, and they were brought up to the towne in carts and 
buried. There was about twenty of them, very good and stout 
men, though it avail’d them not in their last need, when a 
multitude had seiz’d them unawares. All that day a body of 
the enemie fac’d the towne, which, through terrors without and 
discouragements and discontents within, was in a very sad 
posture. The mallignant faction suggested to the towne that 
the castle would be the cause of their ruine; that the governor 
and his souldiers would secure themselves there, and leave the 
towne undefended; and because the lieftenant-collonell was 
very strict that none of the castle souldiers should lie out of 
their quarters, least that place might be surpriz’d as well as the 
-other, the townsmen renew’d their raylings against the castle, 
and their mallice to all that were in it, but the lieftenant- 
collonell, regarding none of their uniust raylings, by God’s 
blessing upon his vigilance, kept the towne and castle till his 
brother’s returne.— Mrs. Hutchinson. 


surprize, use adicxopat, sad posture, yader&s exew. 
lieftenant-collonell, 6 orparnyos. mallignant faction, of ra Baoihéws 
post, &yyeros. ppovobrres. 

Jord, mbpos. castle, axpérods. 

trumpett, Kipvé. quarters, xwplov. 

cart, épata, raylings . . . malice, § 100. 


stout, loxupés, kaprepds. by God’s, etc., adv TO beg. 
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OXXVI. 

The consul resorted to further artifices to get proofs of this 
nature into his hands. He succeeded in securing, with letters 
on their persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators in 
the city. Having made himself master of these documents he 
caused the culprits to be suddenly arrested. They were pro- 
duced successively before the senate, and confronted with their 
own messengers, and the evidence of their own hands and seals. 
The senate in secret session investigated the charges, and 
pondered the disclosures of their accomplices. From these 
private sources it might learn the particular business assigned to 
each of the associates, which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set fire to the 
city, together with the signals concerted between them, and the 
contemplated division of the spoil. But in the speech which 
was addressed to the people upon the close of the examination, 
and the conyiction of the prisoners, he submitted to them no 
proof of the existence of such designs. He contented himself 
with declaring the evidence upon which they had been convicted 
to be in correspondence with Catilina, a public enemy, and their 
intercourse with certain envoys of the Allobroges.—Merivale. 


proofs of this nature, ‘that in this session, use Bovkev—— 
way the matter might be clear.’ private sources, etc., say dig unrd- 
on their person. § 112. erOat, 
confrontéd, use évayriov, or mdpeus. concerted, elpnuévos, ovyxeiwevos, 
hands and seals, use a’tés and correspondence, cvumpdccev. 
ypadu. intercourse, cuyylyverOa. 
[This exercise, if simplified according to § 107—-§ 114, will be very easy. ] 


OXXVII. 


Antonius himself showed great tardiness and indecision ; his 
conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, if not of concert, 
with the enemy he was sent to subdue. But, fortunately for 
the republic, his lieutenants were men of vigour and activity. 
The pretor, Metellus Celer, had checked, by the-rapidity of his 
movements, the spirit of disaffection which was beginning to 
manifest itself in Gaul. He was at the head of three legions, 
with which he occupied Picenum and Umbria, and watched the 
northern flanks of the Apennines. Hasty and _ ill-concerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedily 
quelled; yet, if Catilina could have burst from the toils by 
which he was surrounded, he might have taken advantage of 
the winter season to rouse rebellion throughout Italy, and have 
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collected resources for another year’s campaign. The news of 
the detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him in the 
neighbourhood of Fesule. His first impulse was to make for 
Gaul, with which view he traversed the territory of Pistoria, 
and was about to cross the Apennines, when he found himself 
confronted by Metellus,—Merivale. 


indecision, use dropos. ill-concerted, ‘unprepared.’ 

conduct... concert. §113. toils, ‘plots’ (only concrete). 

sympathy, use ppovely. taken advantage, omit. 

lreutenants, say trapxou. rouse rebellion, use dgiordva. 

rapidity of movements, § 114. resources, émirjdea. 

northern flanks, rd. mpos Bopéw. for another. § 57. 
CXXVIII 


Mr. Hutchinson was much vexed to see the country wasted, 
and that little part of it which they could only hope to have 
contribution from, eaten up by a company of men who instead 
of relieving, devoured them, and Hotham’s soldiers having taken 
away goods from some honest men he went to him to desire 
restitution of them, and that he would restrain his soldiers from 
plunder ; whereupon, Hotham replied, ‘He fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things.’ Replies followed, and they grew 
to high language, Hotham bidding him if he found himself 
grieved to complain to the Parliament. Mr. Hutchinson was 
passionately concerned, and this being in the open field Colonel 
Cromwell, who had likewise had great provocations from him, 
began to show himself affected with the country’s injuries and 
the idle waste of such a considerable force through the inexperi- 
ence of the chief commander and the disobedience and irre- 
gularities of the others. So they at that time being equally 
zealous for the public service advised together to seek a remedy, 
and despatched away a post to London, who had no greater joy 
in the world than such employments as tended to the displacing 
of great persons, whether they deserved it or not ; him they sent 
away immediately from the place to inform the Parliament of 
Hotham’s carriage, and the strong presumptions they had of his 
treachery, and il] management of their forces.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


eaten up, ‘ravaged.’ joy, ase Hécov. 

instead of, uh 6rt. = § 188, tended to, 5’ dv Hueddov, ete. 
high language. § 106, § 112. displacing, aripdw. 
passionately concerned, dyavaxréw. carriage, ‘conduct.’ 
irregularity, dvoula. presunuptions, bronrevw, 


idle waste, say és obbéy dvadloxerat. 
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CXXIX. 

The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
full beams of an autumnal moon, and one of the vedettes per- 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their sides, while their horses picketed near them stood ready 
saddled. In five minutes the whole camp was under arms, 
when they beheld the columns of the Indians cautiously advan- 
cing over the plain, their heads just peermg above the tall maize 
with which the land was partially covered. Cortes determined 
not to abide the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally out and 
pounce on the enemy when he had reached the bottom of the hill. 

Slowly and steadily the Indians advanced while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the 
rising ground than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry 
of the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of 
the whole army as they sallied forth from the works, and poured 
down the sides of the hill.—Prescott. 
illumined, etc., say simply ‘the jive minutes, ‘quickly.’ 

moon shone bright, it being late peering, vrepéxew. 


summer.’ maize, ‘corn.’ 
vedeites, pUdaxes. pounce on, érbécbat. 
give alarm, unview 7d mparywo. no sooner. § 71, 
picketed, dedepévor. slope, Td karayrés. 
saddled, ‘ prepared.’ batile-cry, watay. 


{In the last sentence make the verbs come in the natural order (§ 193), 
the real order of events. } 


CXXX. 


Thus thwarted and harassed, Bibulus engaged certain of the 
tribunes to obstruct the proceedings before the people, and 
when this resource failed he pretended to consult the auspices, 
and declared all the remainder of the year to be holy-time. Law, 
usage, and superstition combined to forbid the transaction of 
public affairs at such a season; it was an act of supreme audacity 
in the consul to defy this impediment, however manifestly 
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factitious ; but the passions of the people proved stronger than 
their principles, and a day was appointed for moving the bill in 
the comitia. The citizens filled the forum before dawn to pre- 
vent it being occupied by the dependants of their adversaries, 
N evertheless. respect or fear induced them to make way for 
Bibulus, who boldly sought to confront Cesar himself in the 
porch of the temple of Castor and Pollux, whence he was about 
to declaim. But when he ventured to speak in opposition he 
was thrust down the steps, his fasces broken, aud himself and 
his attendants bruised and wounded. 


tribune, say Sjpapyos. the passions, ete. § 113 (putting 
consult auspices, olwvitopac. mayrwy for Gelov). 
holy-time, Soros. move, elapépu, 


law, etc., ‘they held it neither comitia, éxxdyoia. 
legal, nor customary, nor holy.’ respect or fear. § 106. 
defy, ¢ disregard.’ porch, arod. 
Factitious, ‘false.’ declaim, Snunyopeiv. 
Fasces, paBdos (£.). 


CXXXI. 


Two of the tribunes ordered the diadem to be taken off from 
the laurel wreath, and the man who had put it on the statue to 
be taken into custody. Upon this Cesar upbraided them in 
strong language for endeavouring to excite the popular odium 
against him, as if he were really ambitious of the kingly title ; 
and by an exercise of his censorian power, he forbade them 
acting any.more as tribunes, and expelled them from the senate, 
deploring, at the same time, we are told, his own hard fortune 
in being thus obliged either to do violence to the clemency of 
his nature, or to suffer his dignity to be compromised. It is 
added, that Cxsar so deeply resented the conduct of these 
tribunes, that he applied to the father of Cesetius to renounce 
his son for his seditious behaviour, promising him that he would 
amply provide for his two other sons, if he complied with his 
wishes. But the old man replied, ‘that Ceesar should rather 
deprive him of all his children, than prevail on him to turn one 
of them out of his house as deserving to be given up by his 
father.’ 


tribune, Siwapxos. censorian, use ‘ censor,’ Tisnrhs. 
laurel wreath, say orépavos. hard fortune. § 103. 

strong language, roddd kal dewd. do violence, etc. (simplify). 
popular odiwm (seuse). dignity compromised, bBplter bar, 
title, kexAfjoOat, provide for, § 114. 


be given up (sense). 
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CXXXII. 


Such were the two youths on whom, till his own grandchildren 
at least should arrive at maturity, the hopes of Augustus seemed 
now to rest. He required of them an entire devotion to the in- 
terests of himself and the state; he retained them in remote 
provinces and on savage frontiers, far from the seductions of the 
capital, At a distance, he well knew, their martial exploits 
would secure them the favour of the people, which they might 
easily forfeit in closer intercourse with them. Accordingly, 
while Tiberius was sent to quell the insurrection in Pannonia, 
Drusus had been already charged with the administration of the 
Gaulish provinces on the emperor’s departure to Rome. The 
nations beyond the Alps had not yet learned resignation to the 
exactions of the Roman officials ; and the inquisition into their 
means, together with the fiscal exactions consequent upon it, 
which resulted from the census now held at Lugdunum, must 
have fanned the flame of their discontent. The Germans, ever 
watching their opportunity, were preparing again to cross the 
Rhine when Drusus invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
to Augustus by erecting an altar at Lugdunum.—WMerivale. 


grandchildren, videis. of the facts :—the people num- 
arrive at maturity, dvdpes ylyvecbat. bered at L.; the inquisition, 
devotion, use Geparevw, or vanpeTa. what wealth they had; the 
seductions, use parakifouat, or taxes laid on. 

Srapbelpoua. fanned... flame. §110, § 178. 


the inquisition, etc., get the sense when Drusus, make the right verb 
here, and observe the real order _ principal. 


CXXXIII. 


When Otho heard that all hope was lost, and that the battle by 
which the empire was decided had proved adverse, he took his 
resolution and called together the soldiers. It was not without 
difficulty that he calmed them. They clamoured in the frenzy 
of their courage and indignation, that the state could still be 
restored, that a prince, who still had his cohorts faithful, need 
not despair. Let him only keep his spirit ; they would protect 
him and all would go well. The emperor thanked them, but 
added sadly that his life was not worth such a price. Hehad 
not begun the civil war, and he was unwilling to be accused 
of prolonging it. He desired neither revenge nor consolation, 
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and they should hold it as a sign of his bravery, that on the 
approach of death he complained of no man. 

After his exhortation he retired to his tent. Hearing a 
clamour soon after, he returned into the camp, inquired what it 
was about, and learning that the soldiers were threatening with 
death all who offered to depart, he reproved the leaders of the 
disturbance, and went back. He then ordered two poniards to 
be brought him. He tried the points, to see which was the 
sharpest. Having selected the instrument of his death, he 
turned quietly round to sleep his last sleep.— Merzvale. 


the empire, ‘which should reign.’ such a price, omit subst. 


adverse, use hocacda. civil, omit. 
frenzy, courage, indignation, use prolonging, use Tob uy KaTadverGat. 
todun Kai dpy7- poniard, udxarpa. ; 
cohorts, ‘troops.’ tried, reipay moreta Oar, points(omit). 
CXXXIV. 


While the chief criminal was yet unconscious that his plot 
was detected, Angustus summoned him into his cabinet, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him by the side of his own; and 
then, desiring not to be interrupted, proceeded to deliver a 
discourse, which, according to his custom in matters of import- 
ance, he had already prepared, and perhaps comuiitted to 
writing. He reminded his uneasy auditor of the grace he had 
bestowed upon him, though a pohtical enemy and the son of an 
enemy; he had granted him life, had enriched and distin- 
guished him. He had raised him to the honour of the priest- 
hood, over more than one competitor from the ranks of the 
Cesareans themselves, After all these favours, he continued, 
how could you plot to take away my life? Cinna could keep 
silence no longer: he vehemently disclaimed the horrid im- 
putation. You promised not to interrupt me, retorted Augustus, 
and proceeded calmly with his harangue, unfolding all the details 
of the conspiracy, and finally asking what end the traitor could 
have proposed to himself ; how could he hope to fill the place of 
the emperor, who could not maintain his dignity as a private 
citizen !—Meriwale. 
into his cabinet, rap’ éaur dy. ranks of the Cwsareans, t&v rept 
uneasy auditor, perhaps get the éaurov. 

idea in elsewhere. horrid imputation (sense), 
political enemy, Sidi@opos yevdsevos harangue, d&ékeru. 

wept rH wbdews, Or EXEpéds. hope, a&coby. 

maintain dignity, obdév dkiov Spar, 
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CXXXV. 


It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from their 
present desperate situation. Requesens, the Governor, dying 
suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented for want of pay, and 
licentious for want of a proper authority to command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny, and threw everything into con- 
fusion. They sacked and pillaged the cities of Maestricht and 
Antwerp, and executed great slaughter on the inhabitants ; they 
threatened the other cities with a like fate; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against their 
violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the Hollanders 
as their protectors. A treaty was formed by common agreement ; 
and the removal of foreign troops, with the restoration of their 
ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mutually 
stipulated to pursue. Don John of Austria, natural brother to 
Philip, being appointed governor, found on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the states had so fortified themselves, and 
that the Spanish troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance, and he agreed to the 
terms required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country, 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from their 
calamities.—Hume. 


accident. § 106, pursue, ometidev, omrovddtey: or 
Surious mutiny, Biaiws éravacrivai, simpler, with dove, 

united, mutual, use cowp, dAdANAO. by situation, rots ywplors, or use 
liberties. § 101. daréxu. 


breathe, gvarvetcat, 


CXXXVI, 


Cortés, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
replied, ‘that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He indeed preferred to remain in the 
country and continue his profitable intercourse with the natives, 
But, since the army thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return as they desired.’ On the 
following morning proclamation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on board the fleet 
which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their general’s orders. Even 
many of those before clamorous for it, with the usual caprice of 

N 
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men whose wishes are too easily gratified, now regretted it. The 
partisans of Cortés were loud in their remonstrances. ‘They 
were betrayed by the general,’ they cried, and, thronging round 
his tent, called on hin to countermand his orders. ‘We came 
here,’ said they, ‘éxpecting to form a settlement if the state of 
the country authorized it. Now it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there are interests higher 
than those of Velasquez, which demand it. These territories are 
not his property, but were discovered for the sovereigns, and it 
is necessary to plant a colony to watch over their interests, 
instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, still worse, of return- 
ing, in the present state of affairs, to Cuba,’-—Prescott. 


instead of. § 189. clamorous for, éBbwy ore. 
high-handed, Blasos. state authorized. § 106. 
same tone, say, xat avrés, and use interests, say ‘others have right.’ 
a verb, § 154, 
to exceed, use mapa. (a.). watch interests, ‘take care of them,’ 
sensation, PdpuBos. or ‘guard their property.’ 
CXXXVILI. 


Cortés now resolved to put a plan in execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that all the late acts of 
the colony, as well as his own authority, would fall to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the interest of 
Velasquez, which was great at court, would, so soon as he was 
acquainted with his secession, be wholly employed to circumvent 
and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his movements, and 
to send a vessel to Spain with despatches addressed to the 
emperor himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his pro- 
ceedings. In order to conciliate his master’s goodwill he 
further proposed to send him such a present as should suggest 
lofty ideas of the importance of his services to the crown. He 
conferred with his officers, and persuaded them to relinquish 
their share of the treasure. At his instance they made a similar 
application to the soldiers, representing that it was the earnest 
wish of the general, who set the example by resigning his own 
share, equal to the share of the crown. It was but little that 
each man was asked to surrender, but the whole would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. By 
this sacrifice they might hope to secure his indulgence for the 
past, and his favour for the future; a temporary sacrifice that 
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would be well repaid by the security of the rich possessions 
which awaited them in Mexico.— Prescott. 


Jall to the ground. § 180, use conjirmation, use érawéw, 


dxvpos. lofty ideas, simplify much. 
interest, use divayat. indulgence, favour. § 99. 
wholly employed, use oddév Ado a temporary sacrijice, ete., ‘for by 
diam pacoes Gar. abandoning these things now, 
circumvent, use habuv. they would get more than equal 
anticipate. § 79. gain hereafter, when,’ etc. 


nature, etc. § 103. 


CXXXVIIL. 


Having performed what was due to his country Columbus 
was so little discouraged by the repulse which he had received, 
that, instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he pursued it 
with fresh ardour. He made his next overture to John i1, 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions he had been long estab- 
lished, and whom he considered on that account as having the 
second claim to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover 
new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi- 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Por- 
tugal the professional skill of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known; and‘ as the former 
rendered it probable that his scheme was not altogether 
visionary, the latter exempted him from the suspicion of any 
sinister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner.— Robertson. 


second claim, ‘the second man professional, say ‘in art no less 


who ought to be obeyed.’ than in nature and in bravery,’ 
every circumstance, § 106. the former. § 106. 
patronizing every attempt, ‘help vistonary, dvbyros. 
all who tried.’ exempted him, etc., ‘he was sus- 
novelty or boldness, ‘as though it pected by none.’ 
were new or dangerous.’ gracious, rpb@vuos, or use dopevos, 
CXXXIX. 


He endeavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a 
vain device and perilous to be treated of, since it tended to the 
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derogation of the prerogative imperial, which whoever should 
attempt so much as in fancy, could not, he said, be otherwise 
accounted than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between saying that the Queen is not to use the privilege of the 
crown, and saying that she is not Queen? And though experi- 
ence has shown so much clemency in Her Majesty, as might, 
perhaps, make subjects forget their duty, it is not good to sport 
or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation that all horned 
beasts should depart the court, immediately fied lest his ears 
should be construed to be horns; and by this apologue he seems 
to insinuate that even those who heard or permitted such 
dangerous speeches would not themselves be entirely free from 
danger. He desired them to beware lest, if they meddled 
farther with these matters, the Queen might look to her own 
power, and finding herself able to suppress their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis x1. of France, who, as he termed it, delivered 
the crown from wardship.—Hwume. 


motion made, ypagu. construed, Soxéw. 
derogation, etc., simplify (§ 106). apologue, piGos. 
Fancy, dOyos.» meddle, mohumparyyovéw. 
privilege of crown, Baciretos. challenged, use déidu, - 
sport or venture, ‘be insolent or from wardship, ‘not to be ander 
bold.’ guardians.’ § 130. 
: CXL. 


The speakers on the side of the Government were urgent for 
capital punishment, which was resisted not less vehemently by 
their opponents. The popular faction could not be expected to 
acquiesce in the assumption by the senate of the power of life 
and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they contended, 
the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 
were questioned, their loyalty was impeached ; and Cato, on 
behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of 
justice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, 
but enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign 
foe they had forfeited every Roman privilege. Cicero himself 
demanded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter 
of the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 
Policy or expediency dictated the most cogent arguments on 
either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the 
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consul’s hands were strengthened by a deliberate decree in 
favour of the bold stroke he personally advocated. —Merivale. 
urgent for, etc., simplify. Sorfert privilege, use driuos. 
power of life, etc., xiptordmoxreiar. lay stress on the letter of law. §112. 
banishment, etc., ‘they said thatit policy, arguments, ‘each party 


was not lawful to do more,’ ete. cared more for.’ 
motives questioned. § 114. hands, stroke. § 110. 
loyalty, use migrés. deliberate, personally, omit. 


connection, cuumpdoow. 
CXLI. 

The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the trial 
proposed ; and it required all the artifice and prudence of 
Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement to which she 
had at first consented. 

This latter princess still said to her that she desired not, 
without Mary’s consent and approbation, to enter into the 
question, and pretended only asa friend to hear her justification : 
that she was confident there would be found no difficulty in 
refuting all the calumnies of her enemies; and even if her 
apology should fall short of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some reason- 
able terms of accommodation, and that it was never meant that 
she should be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious 
subjects; but, on the contrary, that they should be summoned 
to appear and to justify themselves for their conduct towards 
her. Allured by these plausible professions the Queen of Scots 
agreed to vindicate herself by her own Commissioners before 
Commissioners appointed by Elizabeth.— Hume. 


enter, etc. (sense). allure, say ‘persuaded’ (perhaps 
justification, use amodoyetcba. Elizabeth the subject). 
Jall short, ete., wh wavu welbev, commissioner, dixaorys or Evyyyopos, 
accommodation, say dere oupBnvai. according to meaning. 

CXLIL. 


Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero with a 
few words of serious menace ; but on leaving Rome he addressed 
letters to some of the principal men of the city, in which he 
declared his intention of betaking himself to Massilia as a place 
of voluntary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, he 
opened himself without disguise. He declared that he was 
urged to extremity by the violence of personal enemies; that he 
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could no longer endure to see the elevation of unworthy 
Romans to places of trust and honour, from which he was 
himself excluded by unjust suspicions; that, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution in the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of his threat to undertake the defence of the 
poor and the oppressed in Italy and the city. On reaching 
Arretium in Etruria he assumed the ensigns of military com- 
mand, and repaired to the camp of his adherent Manlius, who 
had already gone forward to raise the standard of revolt, and 
was actively appealing to the rustic population.—Merivale. 


denunciation, use Karyyopéw. in short, see § 65. 
extremity, toxara meipac bat. obvious meaning. § 106. 
trust and honour, use émirérpaypat raise standard. §110. 
and rimOmat. appealing, érorpivw. 
CXLITI. 


Though this account was far from removing the suspicions 
which the Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that this was not a 
proper juncture for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of his officers 
who urged him to seize the person of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his 
subjects. He represented to them the necessity of securing 
the friendship of some potentate of the country, in order to 
facilitate the settlement which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempts 
against them by such an ill-timed and unavailing exercise of 
rigour. Instead of wasting his time in punishing past wrongs 
he took precautions for preventing any future injury. With 
this view he made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidan. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a spacious bay, and, obliging every 
person to put his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced by their united. labour as to afford them shelter and 
security.— Robertson. 

The first sentence must be recast. desperate, make it agree with ‘ the 


‘When they heard this,’ etc. natives.’ 
fidelity, etc. (sense). by such . . . rigour (concrete). 
juncture, xarpds. wasting time, etc., recast this, ‘he 
scrupulous (sense). considered it useless,’ ete. 
rejected the advice of. § 113. traced. out plan, rdv réaov Teprypiou. 
settlement (sense). bay, ‘ harbour.’ 


drive, ‘compel.’ safety depended. § 113. 
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CXLIV. 


Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. He 
had observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of 
ignorance and of fear in producing disaffection among ‘his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice 
by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone 
of authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign, if by their dastardly behaviour they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors the words of a man whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer.— Robertson. 


This piece is full of abstracts, mutiny, use dmeBéw. presence of 


which must be all turned thus :-— mind. § 113, 
uneasiness, use poBotmar. cheerful countenance, use etibuxos ; 
operation, recast, use 6:4 c. ace. and so on for the others. 
disaffection, use Svoxodaivw or  insinuation (flatter). 

dryavaxréw, work upon their ambition, etc., 


Frebe Tovs ToLOUTWY Er cOupotvras. 


CXLY. 


When he arrived at St. Domingo he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. 
Columbus immediately acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurricane of which 
he discerned the approach from various prognostics which his 
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experience and sagacity had taught him to observe. On that 
account he advised him likewise to put off for some days the 
departure of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refused 
his request and despised his counsel. Under circumstances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to a stranger, 
Columbus was denied admittance into a country of which he 
had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was 
regarded as the dream of a visionary, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human forethought.— 
Robertson. 


loaded, -yéuwv. put off, etc, , to wait some days, etc. 
destination. § 103. humanity, etc. § 106. : 
negotiate exchange, use wetpic6a. merited attention, use det and mpos- 

and peradrdoow. éxewv roy voiv. 
hurricane, xeuwy. prognostic, a visionary, wawduevos. 

onLELoy. beyond the reach... foresight, use 
experience... observe. § 104, ‘unable’ and mpoopav. 

CXLVI. 


The first day as it was very calm he made but little way, 
but on the second he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of 
the sailors, dejected already, and dismayed when they contem- 
plated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts and to shed tears as if they were never more to see land. 
Columbus comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth m those opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his 
followers taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difficulties which might be expected 
from the nature of the undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance.and timidity of the people under 
his command, and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men would be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which he had in view than naval skill and un- 
daunted courage.— Robertson. 


calm, use yahnvn. learnt that he would have many 
beat breasts, xbrrecbac. difficulties, not only because... 
assurance... prospect (concrete). but also since... and he saw 
This carly discovery. § 113. that he must know how to... 


“Columbus, soon perceiving ..- ete... . not less than...’ 


BXERCL SES. 
PART IV. 


(1.) RHETORICAL. 


CXLVII. 


I auso, sir, have a high-spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, 
who will do nothing from fear, who admit the danger, but think 
it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. There is a degree of 
fear which spoils a man’s faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another kind of 
fear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, 
to examine his powers of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and, if he 
thinks he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I can see no possible disgrace in 
feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But 
it is mere cant to say that men will not be actuated by fear in 
such questions as these. Those who pretend not to fear now 
will be the first to fear upon the approach of danger; it is 
always the case with this distant valour. Most of the con- 
cessions which have been given to the Irish have been given to 
fear. 
high-spirited, dvdpetos, eDpuxos. cant, pevaxiopds, pevaxifw. 
balance, rapaBdAdev. distant valour, 7 dia waxpod dper7. 
the evil of, say ‘one against the concession, use cvyxwptu. 

other, which is most evil.’ 


CXLVIITL. 


Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in the new 
Parliament; it is to be composed of ordinary and inferior persous, 


who will bring the Government of the country into contempt. 
201 
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But the best of all talents, gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs 
honestly, diligently, and economically ; and this talent will, I 
am sure, abound as much in the new Parliament as in many 
previous Parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger would go to hear a speech as 
he would go to the theatre to hear a song; but if it were other- 
wise—if eloquence be a necessary ornament of, and an indis- 
pensable adjunct to, popular assemblies—can it ever be absent 
from popular assemblies? I have always found that all things, 
moral or physical, grow in the soil best suited for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth, andI am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In alow and damp soil Iam equally certain of the 
alder and the willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a free 
people is the native soil of eloquence, and in that soil will it 
ever flourish and abound.—Sydney Smith. 


lack, dmopta. mora and physical, ‘ things about 
talent, here use cuverés, ppovipos. the mind... body.’ 
economically, did perpias Sardvys. tenacious, say awuKvds. 
declamation, Snyryopia. oak, Spis; alder, xrAjOpa; willow, 
adjunct, use mpocevat, or some iréa. 
such word. 
CXLIX. 


Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is still resounding in our ears, now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the 
exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every side 
ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old feelings 
and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this 
most portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. The danger is terrible. The 
time is short. If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
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that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis- 
solution of social order.—Macaulay. 


the spirit of the age, oi vewreplfovres. pride, consistency, péya ppovety eri 


crash (avoid the metaphor). §178. TO TavTa del THdcowTas TPadyvat. 
society, Ofjuos, or rods. portentous, devoraros. 
heart-sound (metaphor). debate, éxxAnola. 
accepted... salvation, axuy xal Renew... short, better in one 
Katpos ToD oitecGa, or THS owTT- sentence. 
plas. dissolution, etc., Tdvrwy dvareTpap.- 
pévwr, 
CL. 


Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great 
institution, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, 
all commerce, all industry, all civilization, all that makes us to 
differ from the savages of the Pacific Ocean, I protest against 
the pernicious practice of ascribing to that which is not property 
the sanctity which belongs to property alone. Tf, in order to 
save political abuses from that fate with which they are threat- 
ened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities 
of property, you must expect that property will be regarded 
with some portion of the hatred which is excited by political 
abuses. You bind up two very different things, in the hope 
that they may stand together. Take heed that they do not fall 
together. You tell the people that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
a great lord’s nomination-borough as to confiscate his estate. 
Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak and 
ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating 
his estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no 
imaginary danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly 
prove. —Macaulay. 


in the name of, etc., ‘if it is a political abuses, ‘things unjustly 
greatthing that each man should established in the city.’ 
possess securely what he has: if disfranchise, nomination-borough, 
it is owing to this that,’ ete. ‘refuse to a great citizen to 
sanctity, etce., ‘regard as sacred allow him to choose a senator.’ 
possessions what by right are In this piece all the technical 
not possessions.’ terms have to be rendered by 
civilization, use ddedetoOar, interpreting them. 
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CLI 


To such a degree can men be deceived by their wishes, in 
spite of their own recent experience. Sir, there is no reaction, 
and there will be no reaction. All that has been said on this 
subject convinces me only that those who are now, for the second 
time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they 
are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to govern. 
All their opinions respecting this bill are founded on one great 
error. They imagine that the public feeling concerning Reform 
is a mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and 
which will as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, 
confidently expect a reaction. They are always looking out for 
a reaction. Everything that they see, or that they hear, they 
construe into the sign of the approach of this reaction. They 
resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, 
expecting that it will every moment pass by, and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the 
fountain which feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and will flow 
on for ever. They have found out a hundred ingenious devices 
by which they deceive themselves.—JMacaulay. 


reaction, use pedlornma and explain in Horace, ‘whom H. tells of.’ 


a little more fully. § 114. clear passage, use mapaxwpety. 
crisis, Katpos. depth and abundance (concrete). 
aspire, dfvobo.w éavrods. which feeds ‘whence it flows in,’ 
reform, 6 vous. or ‘starts.’ 


reaction, don’t repeat the word. 


CLIT. 


As to this part of the subject, there is no difference in 
principle between the honourable and learned geutleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon 
come when vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it 
may be the duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the 
work of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already come. 
The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, so great that I 
never would have connected myself with a government which 
I did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. 
But am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought 
to be redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance 
of all? Am I to look on quietly while the laws are insulted by 
a furious rabble, while houses are plundered and burned, while 
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my peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered? The distribution 
of church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps I agree with 
you. But what then? To what purpose is it to talk about the 
distribution of church property while no property is secure? 
Then you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. We are past that fear— Macaulay. 


in principle, rept abroO rob rpdry- grievance, ddixa mdoxev, 


paros. look on quietly, wrepiopav. 
honourable, etc., say simple, rob €E distribution, use dcavépw. 
évavrlov r€Eavros. church property, 74 lepd. 


vigorous coercion, Bralws kaTacxetv. 


CLIT. 


You may make the change tedious ; you may make it violent ; 
you may—God in His mercy forbid !—you may make it bloody ; 
but avert it you cannot. Agitatious of the public mind, so deep 
and so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parlia- 
ment, Reform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates 
to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all: that every blessing which other nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by 
means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained 
by a peaceful and a lawful Reform.— Macaulay. 


peace, convulsion, etc. (concrete), add to her manifold, etc., ‘being 


reform, 5 vdpos. famous for many other,’ etc. 
gates, Prepare the metaphor. (See blessing, d-ya@év. 

metaphors.) § 181. violent and bloody revolutions, make 
constitution, 7 wonirela. ‘revolution’ participle, and the 
decay, use diapdelpw. ‘violent’ and ‘bloody’ two ad- 


verbial phrases, 
(See § 195 for this Exercise. ] 
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CLIV. 


Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to 
consult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, 
when they admit the great and essential advantages accruing to 
society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or passionate exclamations against the abuses of it, 
Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure and 
entire, from any human institution, they in effect arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the 
evil they complain of. The laws of England provide, as effec- 
tually as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
If the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a 
remedy is open to them. If through indolence, false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to affirm 
that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libellers they prosecute.—Juntus. 


consult prety, ‘act piously.’ exaggerate (sense). 

accrue, yiryver Oat. protection of subject, ower rods 
when, otrwes. qwoAtras. 

abuse, use ‘unjustly.’ remedy, say dixny AaBelv. 


Freedom of the press, 76 mac. map- 
pyolay vm dpxey. 


CLV. 


But, admit you succeed and should prevail so far as to banish 
him (which truly if the Senate concur might be done without 
difficulty), how can you think among so many of his friends as 
will be left behind, and labour incessantly for his return, to 
obviate or prevent it? Certainly it will be impossible, his 
interest is so great, and himself so universally beloved, you 
never can secure him. If you go about to banish the chief of 
those who discover themselves to be his friends, you do but 
multiply your adversaries and create more enemies to yourself : 
return he will in a very short time, and then you have gained 
only this point, to have banished a good man and readmitted a 
bad ; for you must expect he will be exasperated, his nature 
debauched by those who call him back; and being obliged to 
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them so highly it will be no prudence in him to reject them, 
If your design be to put him to death formally, by the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate ; that is not to be done; his wealth and 
your corruption will preserve him. 


concur, ‘agree,’ debauch, drapdelpw. 
interest, use crovddtw waves. formally, vopipws. 
secure, KaTaoxely. co-operation, use érapkeiv. 


gain a point, SiampdccerOac. 
CLVI. 


Rinaldo degl’ Aibezi—his answer to Pope Eugenius IV., when 
acting as mediator between him and Cosmo de Medict’s faction. 


The small confidence they had in me, who ought to have be- 
lieved me, and the great confidence I had in you, bas been the 
ruin of me and my party. But I hold myself more culpable 
than any body, for believing that you, who had been driven out 
of your own country, could keep me in mine. Of the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience enough. 
I have never presumed in its prosperity, and adversity shall 
never deject me; knowing that when she pleases, she can tack 
about and indulge me: if she continues her severity, and never 
smiles upon me more, I shall not much value it, esteeming no 
great happiness to live in a city where the laws are of less 
authority than the passions of particular men. For might I have 
my choice, that should be my country where I may securely 
enjoy my fortune and friends ; not that where the first is easily 
sequestered, and the latter, to preserve their own estates, will for- 
sake me in my greatest necessity. To wise and good men ’tis 
always less ungrateful to hear at a distance, than to be a 
spectator, of the miseries of his country ; and more honourable 
they think to be an honest rebel than a servile citizen. 


make ‘I blame’ the verb of first tack about (avoid the metaphor). 


sentence, indulge, use xapitouat. 
vicissitudes(concrete), use dordOuy- passions (concrete: verb). 
Tos. sequester, ‘remove,’ ‘take away.’ 


deject, use d0up- 
CLVIL. 


But, my Lords, attend to this: the present trial relates to the 
death of Clodius; form now in your minds (for our thoughts 
are free, and represent what they please, just in the same manner 
as we perceive what we see), form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shall now describe. Suppose I could persuade 
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you to acquit Milo, on condition that Clodius should revive. 
Why do your countenances betray these marks of fear? How 
would he affect you when living, if the bare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you? What! if Pompey 
himself, a man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable 
him to effect what no one besides can; if he, I say, had it in his 
power, either to appoint Clodius’s death to be inquired into, or 
to raise him from the dead, which do you think he would choose ? 
Though from a principle of friendship, he might be inclined to 
raise him from the dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man’s 
death, whoin you would not recall to life if you were able ; and 
inquiry is made into his death by a law which would not have 
passed if it could have brought him to life.—Cvcero. 


our thoughts,6 Gupds. affect, émcxetpety. 
Sorm picture, évvod. reise, dvacrioar éx vexpov. 
imagination, use évOupeto dat. pass, bec bat, 


strikes you, éxmjoow. 
CLVIIT. 

You saw there was the greatest reason to dread a revolution in 
the State from the pretorship of Clodius, unless the man who 
had both courage and power to control him were chosen consul. 
When all the Roman people were convinced that Milo was the 
main, what citizen could have hesitated a moment about giving 
him his vote, when by that vote he at once relieved his own 
fears, and delivered the Republic from the utmost danger? But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by which he was 
distinguished, and which daily increased by his repressing the’ 
outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished with the death of 
Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you have to fear, while Milo has Jost a fine field for dis- 
playing his valour, the interest that supported his election, and 
a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly, Milo’s election to the 
Consulate, which could never have been hurt while Clodius was 
living, begins now upon his death to be disputed. Milo, there- 
fore, is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius’s death, 
that he is really a sufferer by it.—Czcero. 


pretorship, use &pxe. singular honour, etc. Cf. § 106. 


consul, Uraros. Jield (sense). 
hesitate, say ovK ay ebéus. interest, ‘friends.’ 


support his dignity, ‘to seem as election. § 106. 
great as before.’ so far. § 190. 
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CLIX, 


Observe now, Catiline; mark the silence and composure of the 
assembly. Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak? Is it needful they should confirm by their 

‘voice what they so expressly declare by their silence? But 
had I addressed myself in this manner to that excellent youth 
Publius Sextus, or to the brave Marcus Marcellus, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me and laid 
violent hands upon their consul in this very temple; 
and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their consent. Nor is this 
true of the senators alone, whose authority you affect to prize, 
while you make no account of their lives, but of these brave and 
worthy Roman knights, and other illustrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the senate ; whose numbers you might have seen, 
whose sentiments you might have known, whose voices a little 
while ago you might have heard, and whose swords and hands 
I have for some time with difficulty restrained from your 
person ; yet all these will I willingly engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent to leave this city, which you have 
so long devoted to destruction,—Cicero, 


expressly, Stappidnr. avenue, érodos, 
silence, acquiescence, etc. (con- engage, éyyu@pas 
crete). attend, mpoméumrew, 
decree, Yipiopo. devoted, etc., use ériBovdevw (d.) 


make no account, drvywpety. 


CLX. 


To this most sacred voice of my country, and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make this short reply : 
that if I had thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
death, I would not have allowed that gladiator the use of one 
moment’s life. For if in former days our greatest men and 
most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have doue honour 
to their memories by the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, 
Flaccus, and many others, there is no ground to fear that by 
killing this parricide any envy would lie upon me with posterity. 
Yet, if the greatest was sure to befall me, it was always my 
persuasion that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
envy. But there are some of this very order, who either do not see 

0 
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the dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what they see ; 

who, by the softness of their votes, cherish Catiline’s hopes, and 
add strength to the conspiracy ‘by not believing it; whose 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak ; 
who, if I had punished this man as he deserves, would uot have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyraunically.—Cvcero. 


gladiator, ray Blacoy dv dpa. envy. § 106. 

sully, say ‘shame.’ order, say Bovdeurys. 

parricide, pialpovos. sofiness, ‘ timidity.’ 
CLAI 


But some there are, Romans, who assert that I have driven 
Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words compass it, 
I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. Catiline, to 
be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he could not 
stand the words of the consul; but, being ordered into banish- 
ment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yesterday, when I 
rau so great a hazard of being murdered in my own house, I 
assembled the Senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid 
the whole affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so much as one senator accost or salute him ? 
In fine, did they regard him only as a desperate citizen, and not 
rather as an outrageous enemy? Nay, the consular senators quitted 
that part of the house where he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, who by a single word 
drive citizens into banishment, demanded of Catiline whether he 
had not been at the nocturnal meeting in the house of Marcus 
Lecca. And when he, the most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, I laid open the whole to 
the senate; acquainting them with the transactions of that night ; 
where he had been, what was reserved for the next, and how he 
had settled the whole plan of the war.—Cicero. 


compass, dvampdtacba.. consular, ol braredcayres. 
modest, aléotos. bénch, Spa. house, Bovdeurhproy. 
conscript fathers, ‘senate,’ Bovrev- self-conviction, say ‘silent owing 
ral. to what he was conscious of,’ 
outrageous, ‘accursed,’ ‘ vile,’ using civada. 
CLXII. 


Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance 
of political affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker, and 
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far more terrible, will be the day of their retwn. They will 
return in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was 
never before united on any internal question ; united as firmly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the channel; united as firmly 
as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. 
They will return pledged to defend evils which the people are 
resolved to destroy. They will return to a situation in which 
they can stand only by crushing and trampling down public 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag 
down with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, 
should such evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our 
privilege and our duty to warn our gracious and beloved Sove- 
reign. It will be our privilege and our duty to convey the 
wishes of a loyal people to the throne of a patriot king. What- 
ever prejudice or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, 
here, I trust, will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and 
the energy that may save it.—Macaulay. 


dark, not literal. § 181. Frame of society, aca % wodtrela. 
united, dpoppovéw. drag down, do it simpler. 
internal, ‘domestic.’ privilege and duty, don’t repeat. 
Armada... channel (interpret). prejudice, of avdnrat. 

public opinion, sense. weakness, ol dafdo. 


(2.) PLATONIC. 


CLXITIL. 


The historian also must have some military knowledge ; he 
must be versed in arms, machines, and in the order of war; not 
one who has sat at home all his days and takes everything on 
trust. But, above all, let his mind be eutirely at liberty ; let 
him fear nobody and hope nothing, lest he act like a corrupt 
judge, who acquits or condemns with a view to his own. interest ; 
he must dread no great man nor even a whole nation ; since he 
must think that none but fools will ever attribute the ill success 
of affairs to him who merely relates them. If they were con- 
quered in a sea-fight, it is not the historian who sunk their 
ships; if they fled, he did not give them chase. If it were pos- 
sible for him, by relating facts contrary to those which happened 
indeed, to set all right, it would have been a mighty easy matter 
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for Thucydides to have overturned the fortifications of Epipole 
with a dash of his pen, and to have sunk all Hermocrates’ vessels ; 
he might have made his countrymen sail all round Sicily and so 
conquer all Italy, just as Alcibiades designed it, but he can 
never persuade the fates to change what is past long since. It 
is his business to tell things as they really were. 


versed, EmiaTHmwr. with a view to. . . interest, mpos 
order, Taits. TO éavT@ cupdépor. 
sat at home, use ofxoupety, mighty easy. § 152. 
takes on trust, ‘trusts others.’ dash of his pen, TH ypaplde pdvov 
Xpne dpevos. 
CLXIV. 


But I, as soou as Alcibiades was gone, for I was ashamed to 
speak before, turning to Socrates said to him, all but weeping: 
‘O Socrates, what cruel words are these which you have 
spoken? Are you not ashamed to talk thus contemptuously to 
one like me, even though he be younger aud less cunning in 
argument than yourself? Knowing as you do how, when I 
might have grown rich in my native city of Rhodes, and marrying 
there, as my father purposed, a wealthy merchant’s heiress, so 
have passed my life delicately, receiving the profits of many 
ships and warehouses, I yet preferred truth beyond riches, and 
leaving my father’s house came to Athens in search of wisdom, 
dissipating my patrimony upon one sophist after another, listen- 
ing greedily to Hippias and Polus and Gorgias and Protagoras, 
and last of all to you, hard-hearted man that you are. For from 
my youth I loved and longed after nothing so much as truth, 
whatsoever it may be; thinking nothing so noble as to know 
that which is right, and, knowing it, to do it.’.—Kiéngsley’s 
Phaethon. 


when I might. § 164. beyond, ‘instead of.’ 

heiress, émixdnpos. dissipate, avarloxw. 

warehouses, épyaoTiptov. patrimony, Ta marpipa, 
CLXY. 


Besides these several advantages which rise from hope, there 
is another, which is none of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving us from setting too high a value on present 
enjoyments.. The saying of Cesar is very well known. When 
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he had given away all his estate in gratuities amongst his friends, 
one of them asked what he had left for himself; to which that 
great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valuable than he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw a moral from 
this story, and apply it to himself without my direction. The 
old story of Pandora’s box (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of 
man) shows us how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of misery, 
they tell us that our forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the calamities 
and distempers incident to men, from which, till that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off with 
the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her.—A ddison. 


gratuities, dwpeat. Jall (sense). 
magnanimity, use weyarddbupos. pagan theology, ‘the priests of old.’ 
drawamoral... apply (sense: lifting lid, ‘opening.’ 
use padety). lid, orbpa. 
CLXVI. 


‘Look, I am ready!’ said the emperor ; ‘doesn’t it fit well?’ 
and then he turned once more to the looking-glass, as if he were 
carefully examining his new costume. The chamberlains who 
were to bear his train pretended to lift up something from the 
floor, and walked just as if they were holding a train in the air; 
they dared not let it appear that they could see nothing. So the 
emperor walked in procession under the splendid canopy, and all 
the crowd, in the street and at the windows, exclaimed, ‘ Look, 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor’s new clothes are! What 
a train he has! and how extremely well they fit.’ No one would 
allow it for a moment that he could see nothing at all, for then 
he must either be considered stupid or unfit for his office. None 
of the emperor’s clothes had been such a success as these. ‘But 
he has nothing on!’ cried a little child at last. ‘Just listen to 
this little innocent,’ said its father, and one whispered to another 
what the child had said. ‘But he has nothing on!’ shouted 
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all the people at last. That struck the emperor, for it appeared 
to him that they were right ; but he thought to himself, ‘I must 
go through with the procession now.’ And the chamberlains 
walked more stiffly than ever, and held up the train which was 
not there at all—Hans Andersen. 


Jit, apporrw. canopy, oréyacua. 

looking-glass, évorrpov. innocent, viyreos. 

chamberlain, depdrwr, whisper, tretrov. 

train, ctpya. stiff, ceurds. 
CLXVIL. 


Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old man, ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘go your ways, and Heaven be with you, for now you 
are paid.’ ‘How so, my lord?’ cried the old man; ‘do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said the Governor, ‘or else Iam the greatest dunce in the world. 
And now you shall see whether I have not a headpiece fit to 
govern a whole kingdom upon a shift.’ This said, he ordered 
the cane to be broken in open court, which was no sooner done 
than out dropped the ten crowns. All the spectators were 
amazed, and began to look on their Governor as a second Solomon. 
They asked him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane? He told them that having observed how the 
defendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold while he took his oath, 
and then swore that he had truly returned him the money into 
his own hands, after which he took his cane again from the 
plaintiff: this considered, it came into his head that the money 
was lodged within the reed. From whence may be learned, that 
though sometimes those that govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 


cane, kddapos. upon a shift, use det. 
crown, daperkds. Solomon, Z6dwr. 
CLXVITI. 


One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts and 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is the 
natural passion for glory which the mind of man has ; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
to be discouraged. The men whose characters have shone 
brightest among the ancient Romans appear to have been 
strongly animated by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and 
services to his country are so well known, was inflamed by it to 
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an extravagant degree, and warmly presses Lucceius, who was 
composing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship ; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his 
lifetime some part of the honour which he foresaw would be 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind: 
but he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and in praising him, even to exceed the strict 
bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have had the 
same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater chasteness 
and modesty. — Addeson. 


incitements, use mpodyw. composing, etc., covyypageav Ta Thre. 
accomplishment, émiorin. zealous, crovdava. 
excess, UmepBonrn}. strict law, 7d axpiBés. 
extravagant. § 152. chasteness, cwpportvy. 
CLXIX. 


It was never doubted but a war upon pirates may be 
lawfully made by any nation though not infested or violated by 
them. Is it because they have not certas sedes or lares? In 
the piratical war, which was achieved by Pompey y® Great, and 
was his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some cities, 
sundry ports, and a great part of the province of Cilicia ; and 
the pirates now being have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. 
Beasts are not the less savage because they have dens. Is it 
because the danger hovers like a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall; and so it is every man’s case? The reason is 
good, but it is not all, nor that which is most alleged: for the 
true received reason is that pirates are communes humani generis 
hostes, whom all nations are to prosecute, not so much on the 
right of their own fears as upon the band of human society. 
For as there are formal and written leagues, respective to certain 
enemies ; so is there a natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men against the common enemy of human society. So as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war, there 
needs no request from the nation grieved ; but all these formalities 
the law of nature supplies in the case of pirates — Bacon. 


pirate, AnoT}s. received, opodoyoupevos. 

infest, say ‘dweli among.’ band of, ebc., 7d xow7 svppépor. 
port, éuaébpiov. Formal, vou. 

mansion, €dpa. natural, picer. 


den, eideds. confederation, tvrwpogla, 
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CLXX. 


Phal. Since then we do not agree, let us see how we may 
best discuss-this. You say that the rule is for the benefit of the 
ruler, eh? 

Ar. Certainly. 

Phil, Even if the ruler is bad? 

Ar, Yes, 

Phil, And even then the ruled would do right to obey ? 

Ar, Yes, for his power is divine. 

Phil, Then the many would be injured for the sake of the 
one bad man, while he alone would be profited, and that too 
with the gods for his friends? 

Ar, Certainly, his power being given him by the gods. 

Phil. But look at it in this light. Can the gods, being good, 
desire that the one bad man should injure the many, whether 
good or bad, and do it with impunity ? 

Ar. No, for if he has sinned, he will be punished, whatever 
his offence. 

Phil. Yet if the gods forbid resistance, they must desire the 
many to be injured? 

Ar. Perhaps. 

Phil. Then the gods, being good, desire evil to the good—for 
some of the many are good—and that is absurd? 

Ar, It seems so. 
benefit, etc., use mpés (g.) or impunity, use xalpew. 

obppopos. for questions, see § 184. 
and, that too, xal raira. 


CLXXI. 


Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a 
trap-door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there 
issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the words 
riches, honour, and long life repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
trap-door being left open, the voices came up more separate and 
distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; it came from 
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Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the 
beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the philosopher. 


trap-door, Oupis. tone, puri. 

footstool, Opivus. hubbub, OopuBos. 

voice, pObyyos. separate, xuwpls, Suaxexpiyévos. 
CLXXII. 


This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it home again full of riches, he would make him an offering of a 
silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending 
down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 
plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begging him to breed compassion in her heart. ‘This,’ says 
Jupiter, ‘is a very honest fellow; I have received a great deal 
of incense from him ; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear 
his prayers.’ He was then interrupted with a whole volley of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by 
his subjects, who prayed for him in his presence. Menippus 
was surprised, after having listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the 
same assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idle? 
Jupiter was so offended with these prevaricating rascals that he 
took down the first vows and puffed away the last.—Addison, 


lade, yeulfu. ardour, use Aurapys, yA.oxpés. 

thanked for nothing, change phrase. whisper, WOuptopara. 

incense, Oupidmara, prevaricate, wevder0a 

volley, leave the metaphor. took down (sense). 

health, use avr’ ayaa. puff away, drodvedw. 
CLXXIII. 


Not that I tax or blame the morigeration or application of 
learned men to men in fortune. For the answer was good that 
Diogenes made to one that asked him in mockery, ‘How it came 
to pass that philosophers were the followers of rich men, not 
rich men of philosophers?’ He answered soberly and yet sharply, 
‘Because the one sort knew what they had need of, the other 
did not.’ And of the like nature was the answer which 
Antippus made, when, having a petition to Dionysius, and no 
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ear given to him, he fell down at his feet ; whereupon Dionysius 
staid, and gave hin the hearing, and granted it; and afterward _ 
some person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Antippus that he would offer the profession of philosophy such 
an indignity as for a private suit to fall at a tyrant’s feet.— 
Bacon. 


morigeration, use Owiretw. tender, crovdd tw. 

mockery, oxwmrew or éyyeday. profession of (sense). 

ear given, Tvyxavew héyou. private suit, use ldig. 
CLKXTYV. 


Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot conceive how 
any one sensible thing should exist otherwise than in a mind? 

Hyl. J do. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that which you cannot so much as conceive? 

Hyl. T profess I know not what to think, but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
at a distance? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off? Is not this, I say, manifest to 
the senses ? ; 

Phil. Do you not in a dream, too, perceive those or the like 
objects ? 

Hyl. T do. 

Phil. And have they not all the same appearance of bing 
distant ? 

Hyl, They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance or manner 
wherein they are perceived ? 

Hyl. T acknowledge it.—Berkeley. 


sensible, aicbnrds. scruples, use éumodwy. 
Ido. For these replies see § 183. is it not. § 184. 
conceive, broAaPeiv. 

_ CLXXY. 


Solon. Let me put to you a few questions near to the point ; 
you will answer them, I am confident, easily and affably. Have 
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you not, Pisistratus, felt yourself the happier, when in the 
fulness of your heart you have made a large offering to the 
gods? 

Pis. Solon, I am not impious, I have made many such 
offerings to them, and have always been the happier. 

Solon. Did they need your sacrifice ? 

Pis, They need nothing from us mortals, but I was happy 
in the performauce of what I have been taught i is my duty. 

Solon. Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice. They who gave 
you everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a 
sacrifice from you; they have an urgent necessity for something 
—the necessity of that very thing which you have taken from 
them, and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
you could have yourself used in your own house; believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and your life. 


near to point, mpds Adyor. what you could have used. § 164. 
affably, ebxpooryépus. 


Lis LS, 


PRONOUNS, Ere, 


These are given in the grammars, but experience leads 
me to think that a short list, clearly showing their mean- 
ings and usages, will prevent mistakes. 


(1).—-ARTICLE, 6, 4, 76, ‘the.’ 


Use: used with substantives, as 6 dryabos duip: 

adjectives, as of dyaboi, ‘good men;’ Ta 
aca, ‘injustice, § 101. 

participles, as TO cuppépor, ‘expediency,’ 
§ 101. 

adverbs, a8 ot waXat, ‘our forefathers’; 
ra évredOev, ‘ subsequent events,’ 

infinitive clauses, aS Td éué TadTa Toreiy, 
‘the fact of my doing this.’ § 39. 

preposition clauses, aS ot éx Tis Woes, 
‘the people from the city.’ 


or other words 
in place of 
substantives, 


Order: If the adjective is epithet, the article must come 
before it: 
‘The good man’ is 6 dya@as duijp, or 6 dvjp 6 dyads. 
If the adjective is predicate, it has no article; but only 
the subject has one: 
‘The man is good’=dyafss 6 dvip, or 6 dvijp dyads. 
So with the tertiary predicate : 
‘Great was the suspicion you raised in me’=roAAjy 


b’ © ia 2 &.5 s 
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Words like pécos, dxpos (adj. of position), are used pre- 
dicatively, thus: 
‘Through the midst of the city’ = 6a eons ris 
Tdd€ws. 
‘On the top of the hill’=én’ dxpw 7G dpe. 


(2).—Pronowns [for personal pronouns, I, thou, we, etc., 
see grammar. | 


‘This, odtos, de: [if used with substantives, the subst. 
must have the article, as obtos 6 dvip, or 0 avnp 
obros, ‘this man’ (never 6 odros). de used for 
‘the following,’ as ére&e rade, ‘he spoke as follows.’ 
Otherwise its use is confined to dialogue, plays, 
and speeches in the first person}. 

‘ That, éxeivos [with subst. always requiring the article}. 

‘ Other; ddros, erepos: [of dAXou, ‘the rest’; $0 oi Erepot. 
o érepos =‘ the other,’ of two]. 

‘ Himself, adrds [in the nom. adros always means ‘self.’ 

Also when used with another pronoun or subst., 
as juels adrol, ‘we ourselves’; adroit ovrou, ‘ these 
men themselves’; adrov tov Bacdea, ‘the king 
himself.’ 

«Also when it is emphatic in position, as airay 
aitotytwy dmrirOor, ‘I went away at the request 

of the men themselves.’ 

Otherwise, in oblique cases, avtot, avTé, etc., 

- mean simply ‘ him’ (her, it)]. 

[reflexive], éavrod, and occasionally od ; in plural 

odeis and éavtav. 


Examples: 
‘He killed himself.’ 
QMEKTELVEY EGUTOY, 
‘The Athenians said it was no business of theirs.’ 
oi "AOnvaios oddev odiowy épacay wporjKEel. 
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‘ He’ [she, it], (1) éxetvos (if emphatic). 
(2) omitted (if nom. and unemphatic). 
(3) 6 pév, 0 wey odv, o dé (at the beginning 
of sentences). 
(4) In oblique cases, use adrod, ete. 

‘ The same, 0 avtos. 

‘Such, Tovodros, towdcde, [Tovdade used like 88e. éreke 
toudée, ‘he spoke as follows’; éunyavaro Tovvde 
7t, ‘he had recourse to the following device ’]. 

‘So great, ‘so many, TocodTos, Torbade, [rorocde = ‘80 

great as this, and so used (like toidoSe) when you 
are going to enumerate, or when you are speaking 
(and pointing, if I may use the phrase)]. 

‘ So old,’ ‘so big, tTyrALKobTos and THALKdoSde [with the same 
limitation of use]. 

‘ Any, some,’ Tus. 

[ves always used with eé, for ‘if there is any one.’] 
If there is a stress on some, use éotwy 8s. 


Thus: | 
‘They sent . . . , as some of the cities offered.’ 
repay, Eoriv Gv rérewv éxay yeAAopéevov.— THUC. vi. 88, 6. 
‘Any whatever, ooticody [eg., ‘I would suffer anything, 
maoyowut dv orcovv. “I will not do it, not even if 
anything happens’ (i.¢., in no case), 008’ éay oTLody 
yevntat Spaco}. 
‘Who’ ({nterrog.), tis. (Indirect), ée7es, or often tis. 
(Relative), 6s, or dates. [8er7s¢ used especially in 
relative sentences assigning reasons, as: 
“We are badly treated in being forced to serve.’ 
Seivad mdoxopev oltives avdyKky orparevdpeba, | 
‘Which’ (of two)? qotepos ; (Indirect), oaérepos. 
[So woeos, brrocos, bcos, Interrog., Indirect, and 
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Rel. = ‘how great.’ otos, o7rotos, olos, Interrog., 
Indirect, and Rel. = ‘of what sort. 7yAixos, 
omndikos, HAtKos, Interrog., Indirect, and Rel. = 
‘how old,’ or ‘ how big,’ 
In direct questions, the first used. 
In indirect questions, the second (or first) used. 
In relative clauses, the third (or second) used. 
In exclamations, the third used.] 

‘ Each, &eaoros [of any number], was tes. 
éxarepos [of two]. 

‘Some... others, of wev .. . ob 0€, 

Gdror . . . AddoE, 

[Notice the idiom: ‘some do one thing, some 
another, dAdo. GAdAa Spdor: ‘some fied one way, 
some another, dAXor GAA epuyov.| 

‘ None, nobody, obSeis (ovis, rarely). [undeds if necessary, 
see § 115, sqq.]. 
{If very emphatic ‘no single one, divide the 
words, ové€ efs, chiefly in rhetoric.] : 

‘ Neither, odbérepos [wnd- if necessary]. 
{Notice this idiom: with some prepositions it is 
common to divide the words, putting the pre- 
position between, as: 

‘They said they sided with neither party.’ 
ovde pel” Erépwv Ehacay elvan, 
‘He denied that he agreed with him on either ground.’ 
npvetro pyde Kad Erepa welOea Gas adrg.] 

‘All, ‘every; was, &rras, cbpmas, Tas TIS. 
[ With or without the article: as waytes avOpw7rot, 
‘all persons’; mdvtes of dvdpes, ‘all the men’; 
Taga TOMS, ‘every City’; Taca % WAL, OF 7 Taca 
‘woats, ‘the whole city.’ When very emphatic, 
‘every single man, ‘every single thing,’ we find 
ovdels dates ov, ovdéy Ste od, see § 151], 

‘ Hach other, addprov [not wanted in nom.]. 
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‘LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS AND PARTICLES. 


It seems desirable to give a list both of conjunctions 
and of particles. In different grammars these two words 
are used differently, and therefore it is best to draw, at 
once, this clear and fundamental distinction between the 
two, as used in this book, that: 

Conjunctions make a clause dependent, not principal ; 

Particles have no influence at all over the grammatical 
character of the clause. 

Thus: 

When, since, lest, tell, though, if, before that, ete, are 
conjunctions. 

At least, yet, but, for, indeed, nay rather, therefore, 
nevertheless, etc., are particles. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


It is not difficult to learn the ordinary uses of the 
conjunctions: a great many of them correspond closely 
to the uses of similar conjunctions in English; and where 
the usage differs, it depends on clear principles, which 
can be readily apprehended. 

A good deal of the necessary information on this head 
has been already given in the ‘Notes on Constructions’ 
above. But since it is so imperatively necessary, in the 
simplest form of composition, that the conjunctions should 
be understood completely, I have thought it better to give 
here an alphabetical list of them, with references to the 
‘Notes on Constructions, and any additional explanations 
and illustrations that seemed to be required. 

In this way, it is hoped, the learner, who is doubtful 
about any point connected with the use of conjunctions, 
will be able to find what he wants at once, without having 
to hunt through several pages. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


After that [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], eared, émei8y (indic.). 
Although [Concessive, § 94], caimep (partic.), edv (subj.). 
As [Causal, § 92, § 93], éred, éarevdn, as (indic.). 
» [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], dre, év, 6, ds (indic,), 
,, [Comparative], @s, Bavep. 
As far as {Limitative], doa ye Kata (acc.) &vexa (gen.), 
@s éx (gen.). 


Cg. 
‘ As far as concerns this war.’ 
boa ye Kate Tov wodeuov Tévde,—THUC. iv. 48. 


‘ As far as concerns me.’ 
éuov ye évexo,—DEM. 


‘ As far as possible under the circumstances.’ 
ws ék Tov UrapyévTwv.—THUC. viii. 1. 3. 


‘ As far as you can with your present means.’ 
ws ék TOV rapdvTwr, 


As—as possible... a@s (with superlatives, sometimes 
ovvapas). 


‘ As fast as possible.’ 


€ * « > 4 4 
ws TéXLOTA, OL ws edbvaTO TAXLOTA. 


(The verb may be indefinite, naturally.) 


As soon as [Temporal, § 71], ézred, as, ete. (indic.). 
As soon as ever [Temporal, § 71], ével rayiora, or ered) 
tayiorta (ind.). 
As though [Comparative], ws or domep (partic.). 
Because (Causal, § 92], S161, évred, 6r1, erred, ws (indic.) 
P 
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Before that [Temporal,§ 76], wporepov-—piv, or mpivalone 
(indic., inf., opt.). 

Except [properly a preposition in English, only it may 
be employed with ‘that, and so is often used where 


in Greek a limitative conjunction is employed, and 
thus classed here with conjunctions] dca jun, dre pr}. 


‘They must guard the island, except that they must not 
disembark.’ 


purdocery Set tiv vicov, doa ph droBaivovtas. .. .—THUC. 
iv. 16. 


‘There was no spring, except one.’ 


ovK Av Kpivy Ore pry pla.—THUC. iv. 26. 
[Here it is practically a preposition = rAnpv pas. ] 


Jf (Conditional, § 14], et (ind., opt.); édv (subj.). 
In hope that, often ef ras, éav Tos. 
‘They stopped the battle, in hopes that they might be 
cowed.’ 
éravoay Tv paxny, eb mus exixkrAacOetey TH yvopy.—THUC. 
iv. 37. 
In order that [Final, § 2-§ 9], wa, ds, drs (subj. opt.): 
with ws and dws, dv may be added in primary time. 
Lest [after ‘fearing’) yw (87r@s yu) (subj. and opt., and 
sometimes ind.), § 192, 
Lest [=in order that not]. wva py, Saas ju}, os pw, and 
more rarely #7. (Subj. and opt., and sometimes ind.) 


[After verbs of ‘precaution,’ § 8] (fut. indic.), das 
pn and 67ras. 


Notwithstanding that [see although]. 
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There is, however, one neat Greek usage, ov> Oru, for 
‘notwithstanding that’; as in this instance: 


ovk offal oe BovrAcrOae Kadeiv, odx Ste ot'tws elres,— 
Prat. Gorg. § 450 e. 
- ‘I don’t suppose you mean to call it so, notwithstanding that 
you said so.’ 


On condition that [Consec., § 62], ép’ & or éf’ ore (inf. and 
fut. ind.). Also, § 56, dare. 

Provided that [see ‘if’], or it may be done with éca py 
sometimes [see ‘ except ’]. 

Since [ =‘because,’ Causal, § 91-§ 93], (see wetuae) 
[= ‘From the time that, Temporal, § 73.] é& od, 
€£ Grou, ws (indic.). 

So far from [Misc. Idioms, § 188, § 189], ody b7rws, w7 
brews, pt) OTe. 

So that [Consec., § 49-§ 55], dare (indic. and infin.). 

That. (1) After saying verbs [§ 23], ds, dre (opt. and 

indic.). [Oratio Obliq., § 23.] Or, acc, 
and inf, 

(2) After ‘so, ‘so many,’ ‘such,’ ete. @ore (ind. 
and imp.). [Consec., § 50.] 

(3) After words of Precaution [§ 8, § 9], bras 
(with fut. indic.). 

(4) After verbs of Fearing [§ 2-§9 and § 192], 

2 (Srr@s 2%), (subj., opt., ind.). 

(5) After verbs of Perception [§ 26], (participle 
and acc.). 

(6) After verbs of Swearing, or strong assertion, 
% pny (with acc., inf.). 

(7) After verbs of Asking [§ 45], inf. or acc. inf. 

Until [Temporal, § 86], ews, wéype, wéxpe od, Erte (subj., 
opt., ind.). 
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When {Temporal, § 66, sqq.], @s, OTe, ered, évrerdy (subj., 
opt., ind.), (also compounded with dy, see ‘ whenever’). 

Whenever [Indefinite, § 20), drav, érajy, éaesday, with subj., 
or Sre, érreé, évretdy with opt. 

Whereas in Greek is usually rendered by another principal 
clause, the two being mutually connected by pév... 
dé Thus: ‘It is ashame that I should have endured 
the labour whereas you will not even endure the recital.’ 

aioypér, ei éya pév tods Tévous, tpets b¢ pydé Tods Adyous 
aveger Ge, 

Whether [after asking verb, § 42], e, etre, or rérepov (ind., 
opt.). [Another use is the Alternative Condition, as: 
‘whether he speaks truth or falsehood, they will obey.’ 

édv re dA OF A€éyy, edv Te Pevdh, weicovrat.] 


Whilst [Temporal, § 74], év 6, év dc, ws, péypt. 


PARTICLES. 


The things to notice about particles are : 


(1) It requires a long careful study of Greek to use 
them instinctively right: each year of reading makes one 
more and more familiar with them, but to attain perfect 
familiarity requires many years. 


(2) Conversation brings out particles most richly : there- 
fore Plato and the Dramatists are the storehouses, 


(3) It is often misleading to have one English word for 
each Greek one, and rigidly to adhere to it. The freer 
range one has in translation, provided accuracy be studied, 
the more correctly one will use particles in composition. 


(4) When you have got your particle from this list, 
look it out in the dictionary to see how the Greeks used it. 
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LIST OF PARTICLES. 


Those marked ¢ cannot come first in the sentence. 
After all, + dpa. 
Also, cai: (after an enumeration, or more emphatic), «ai 
57 Kat. 
And, cai: + 8é (at the beginning of sentence). 
And again, kat phy Kat. 
And then, eita Sé, or kdta=Kal eira, 
And yet, xairos. 
Anyhow (resumptive : = ‘however that may be’), t & od. 
At least, " 
At any ae ae 
But, adra. 
But indeed, ddXra pv. 
But still, buws 64, aA’ Spws. 
By the by, cat pHv; sometimes cai &3). 
Come now, dye oy, gépe 57. 
Hither... or,9 .. 
Especially, dAXws Te Kat. 
Even, Kai. 





For, + yap (kal yap and adda yap are found at the 
beginning of sentences, where we should usually 
simply say ‘for’ and ‘ but’). 

However, + pévros. 

Indeed, pév: with 6é to follow. 

Much less, wr té ye 52 (or with elliptical conjunctions, ju) 
tt, odx Sirs, etc., § 188). 

Nay rather, tT pev obv. 

Neither... nor, ovre . . . ovre. 

Nevertheless, xattot, od pv adda. 

No [see Idioms, Miscellaneous, § 183]. 

Nor, ovdé, [unless after ove; see neither]. 
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Not, od, or ur} [see Negatives, § 115}. 

Not even, od8é. 

No, nor [emphatic], od pry odbé. 

No more, (‘no more do I’), ov8é. 

Not but what, od pny adr4 (generally at beginning of new 
sentence). 

Thus: 

‘T will not save you: not but what I will try.’ 

ov Tbow ve, Ov pajy GAAG Tepdoopai ye, 

Now then, dye 87. 
Of course, t 8, ws eixos. 

[, from the liveliness of the Greeks, is often used where 
we should use-no particle at all: it sometimes corresponds 
to ‘ of course,’ ‘ you see, ‘ you know, ‘then,’ ‘there’; some- 
times to a wink or twinkle of the eye. The only way 
thoroughly to understand 87, is to watch for it in Greek, — 
and collate instances. ] 

Pray (‘pray why did you —’), + d4ra, or + 87. 

So, ¢ odv, ¢ rolvuy: even wore [sce Connection, § 139]. 

Still, Spas. 

Still in spite of all, ob nv arr [see Not but what] 

Then, + odv, + totvuy, dia TodTo, Towyapody. 

Then again, eitra 8é. 

There, cat dy, (see Weil). 

There now, idov, rout éxetvo. 

Therefore [see then}. 

Well, nat 8y. (‘Do it. ‘Well, I am doing it.’ 54 rodro. 
Kat 87 dpe.) 

Well then, ddrd, adr’ odv. 

Wherefore, 616, or 8¢ 8, av? dv [see Then]. 

Why (‘ Why, how do you know 2’), + yap. 

Yes [see Idioms, § 183]. 

Yet, cairor, 640s. 


You see, + 57 [see Of course]. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
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LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 


a. accusative; d. dative ; g. genitive. 


About (round), zepl, a.; dudgi, a. 

(nearly), adv, uddiora,ws, és, 

(concerning), repl, g. 

Above, izép, g. 

According to, xard, g. 

Across, wépay, g.; did, g. 

After, pera, a. 

(to get), émi, a. 

interval of, dia, g. 

Against, xard, g. charge (speak-). 
(opposed to), dvzi, g. 
(motion), éi, a.; mpés, a. 
(rest), éri, d.; wapd, a. 

_ will of, Bie, g. 

(contrary to, e.g. laws, 
etc.), wapd, a. 
Along, dvd, @.3 xard, a.3 wapd, g. 

Among, ¢, d. 

Around, wepl, a.; dudi, a. 
As to, wept, 9.3 Kard, a. 

As far as, wéxpt, 9. 

At (place), xard, a.; é, d.* 
— (a post), él, d. 


Before, mpé, g. 

(oaths), apés, g. 

(court), rapa, d. 
(motion), wapd, a. 
Behind, drier, g. 

Below as 

Beneath } bw 6, g., a. 

(motion), dé, a. 

Beside, apd, d. 

(the question, etc. ), rapd, a. 





Besides, rpés, d. 

(not counting), xwpis, g.; 
éxrés, g. 

Between, yeraty, g. 

Beyond, répa, g.; éxrés, g. 

(power, etc.), Urép, a, 

By (agent), dé, g. 

— (cause), d. simply. 

(difference), rapa, a. 

(in oaths), wpés, g. 

itself, ép’ éavrod. 

means of, did, g. 

(near), rapd, d. 

side of, rapa, d. 

— (seize by), g. simply. 


Concerning, Tepl, g. 


During, a. simply. 
— day, pel” hucpar. 


Except, xwopls, g.; éxrds, 9.3 AH, g- 


For (benefit of), d. simply. 

— (come, send —), ézi, a. 
(price), g. only. 

sake of, xdpuv, evexa, g.; did, a. 
(time), a. simply. 
(considering), ws. 

(famous for), d:4, a. 

From, dé, éx, g. 

(after ‘ prevent’), “7, ete. 
apart —, xwpls, g. 
(transferred —), apd, g. . 
(motives), dé, g. 





* In certain names of towns, as 
form was employed to express at. 


"AO yor, OnByow, an old locative 


+ Thus ; ‘Cities numerous for one island,’ 
modes ws év pug vHo@ TWohhal.—THUC. vi. 20. 
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List or Prerosirioxs—Continued. 
In, év, d.; often d. only, as 77: 


davolg. 

— accordance with, xard, a. 

— case of, él, g. 

— comparison with, mpés, a. ; wapd, 
Qe 

— consequence of, did, a. 

— favour of, mpés, g. 

— hopes of (el, opt. or final conj. 

— light of, & pépe, g. 

— inanner of (ds). 

— matter of, mepl, g.; kara, a; 
g. only. 

— place of, dvrl, 9. 

— power of, éi, d. 

— proportion to, card, a. 

— respect of, wepl, g. 

— (space of time) g. only, or évrés, 
g- 

— spite of, Big, g. 

— stead of, dvi, g. 

— time of, émi, g, 

— (turn) dvd (uépos). 

— view of, él, d. 

Inside, tow, g.; Zowbev, g. 

Into, els, a. 





Of, g. simply. 

Off, éx, g.3 dd, ge 
On, éwi, d. [on the left, é& dpiarepas], | 
— account of, did, a. 
— basis of, xaTd, a. 
— behalf of, dzép, g. \ 
— side of, rapa, d.; mpbs, y. 
—~ strength of, card, a, 

— condition of, émi, d. 

— (spend on), els, a. 
Opposite, évavriey, g. 





Out of, é, g. 
(kindness), etc.), d. simply, 
or v6, g.; or bid, a. 


Outside, éx7és, g. 


Over, irép, g. 
— against, dvi, g.; évavzloy, g. 
— extending —, éml, a. 


Past, rapa, a. 
Round, daugl, a.; mepl, a. 


Through, dé, g. 
(owing to), da, a. 
-, (qualities), 
taé, g. or d. simply. 
To (motion), rpés, a.; els, a.; él, a, 
(people), ws, a. 
— contrary —, apd, a. 
— owing —, ad, a. 
— up —, BEXpL, g- 
Towards, émt, g.3 mpés, a. 


Under, b74, g., d. 
(motion), id, a. 
Up, avd, a. 

— to, uéxp, g. 

Upon, éri, g., d. 

(this), éx (rovrou). 


With, ovv, d.; werd, g. 

(in house, presence of) 
mapa, a, 

(instrument), d. simply. 

(qualities), [adverbs]. 

reference to 

respect to } a 

view to, él, d. 
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SCHEME OF GREEK SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE. 


[ Where Indic. is used in Primary, it is spaced for clearness. ] 


NrAR oR Primary. 


1. Wisu, Commanp. 
pebwpey, ‘let us learn.’ 
BH udOns, ‘don’t. . .” § 124, 


2. Frat (Purpose). § 2, § 8. 

SpG.tva wdbys, . . that you 
may... 

(Fear), § 192. 

dédorKa wh wdOys. 

(Precaution: with Fut.). § 8. 

oxére Srrws Ecet, ‘see that you 
are,’ 


3. DELIBERATIVE. § 10. 
(Direct), 7i ud0w: what must 
? 


(Indirect), ovx exw 6,71 udu. 


4, ConpitionaL. § 14. 
édy pddw, etoopas, ‘if I learn 
Ishall...’ 


5. Inpzerimnire. § 20. 
8,7 ay pddw, Spdcw, ‘ what- 
ever Tlearn.. .’ 


6. OratTio Osriqua. 
(a) Statement: (1) Main clause. | 

§ 30. 
réyw Ore Lore. 
(2) Dependent. § 83. i 
Aéyw Ori SpG & SUvarat. 
‘I say he does what he can.’ | 


‘I say it is.’ 


(5) Question, § 42. 
épwr rls éori (or doris). 
‘Task who he is.’ 





Remote on Historic. 


pdboiper, ‘O that we might. .!’ 
Bh pada, ‘may he not. .!’ 


paca tva uddos,. . that you 
might... 
(Vivid, pans.) 
Wea ph pasos, 9 
(Vivid, pags.) 
éoxérow dtws écorro . . that 
he should be... 
(Vivid, rr a.) 


ovx elxov 6,7 paPouus. 
(Vivid, nd@w.) 


el pddowt, eidetny ay, Sif I 
learned, should... .’ 
(Vivid, § 18.) 


6,7e pdOoun, @paca, ‘ what- 
ever I learned, I did.’ 
(Vivid, § 22.) 


Ereyov drt etn, ‘I said it 
was,’ 
(Vivid, &o71.) 


Ereyor bri Spin A SvvaiTo . . . 
‘did... coud...’ 
(Vivid, dp¢ . . dvvara:.) 
hpwrwy ris, darts ely, “. . asked 
.. was...’ 
(Vivid, éori.) 


ae LISTS. 
INDEX OF MOODS EMPLOYED In 


——_-- 





P, = PRIMARY. 


H=Hisroric. 














Moop. Nuc. 
I. Wis, command, etc. i 
Hortative. ‘ | 1, Subjunctive . ph 
Command. Imperative, Sub. . ph 
Wish Optative ph 
Il. Finan. 
*Purpose . - | Subj. P., Op H. beh 
Fear, fact. Indic. . ob 
» contingency Subj. P., Opt ob 
*Precaution Fut, Ind. P, Fab, Opt. P. pr 
III. , DELIBERATIVE, direct Subj. . A ‘ ph 
” indirect . Subp P., Opt. H. pH 
IV. Conpirionat. 
(1) Fact : (Prot.) Ind., (Apod.), Ind. . | yw, o8 
(2) Contingency, near zs ubj., 5, nd. pH, ob 
+3 remote’ »  Opt., ys Opt. . | 7, ob 
sy past. » Ind, S Ind. . | 4%, ob 
V. “INDEFINITE Subj. P., Opt., P. 7) 
VI. Orario OBLIquaA, 
(1) Statement, main clause Ace, and Inf. ov 
5 +5 Acc. and Part. ob 
* 55 33 Indic. P., Opt. H. ov 
* 7 gependrny Opt. H. : ob 
(2)*Question . Ind, P., Opt. H. . F ov 
(3) Petition Inf., or aan. and Inf. . BH 
VII. CoNsECUTIVE, witiial Verb unchanged . ob 
oe natural Ace, and Inf. a) 
‘3 with olds, éoos | Inf. . BH 
95 with é@’ @ re ; ac 
VIII. Urmirative Inf, or hee ‘Int, : 
IX. TrEMPoRAL. 
When, since, whilst, after | Indic. . ov 
*Until . . indefinite Subj. P., Opt. H. BH 
os definite Indic, . ob 
*Before, piv, indefinite, Subj. P., Opt. H. BH 
» definite, positive . | Acc. Inf. Bh 
” ” neg. Indic. ov 
X. Cavsan Indic. ob 
XI. Concussrve. , 
Even if A A BR 
kaimep Participle ob 


In those marked * the vivid construction can be employed; it consists simply 
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VARIOUS KINDS. OF SENTENCES. 





P. = Primary. H. = Historic. 





REMARKS. 





f Subj. only neg., and only aor., otherwise use imper. 
V If wishing clause oblique, "always inf., see § 45. 


the conjunction is uw} (or dws 4} with fut.), hence the negative used 
] uy neg. in Prot., od neg. in Apod. always. 

in P., conjunctions, etc., always compounded with dy. 

in P. verb must be unchanged, in H. any. be. 
age ws, dre, érel, érecdy, Ews, Ef od, év O, via. 


If indefinite, add dv, neg. uy, and see V. . 
conjunctions éws and péxpi, and wéxp: and of, with or without dy 





Szcr 
} § 124 
§2 Conjunctions iva, ds, dirws. 
§ 192 
§ 192 is ov. 
§8 Conjunction é7ws, 
§ 10 
§10 
§ 14 
ae In near, use édv in Prot. 
o. 5s remote ,, ef 53 ay in Apod. 
oe »» past ,, « ay av in Apod. 
§ 20 
§25 | verbs of saying and thinking. 
§ 26 | verbs of knowing and feeling. 
§ 30 | conjunctions os or 8r.. 
§ 34 
§ 43 
§ 45 
§ 53 7 ee 
§ 51 conjunction wore. 
§ 60 
§63 | exactly same usage as dove. 
§ 65 
§ 66 
§ 86 
§ 86 in P. 
§ 80 only after neg. 
§ 76 
§ 81 
§ 91 ws, émel, érecdy, Ort, dtére. 
§94 | see IV., a simple conditional. 
§ 95 


in substituting the Primary Sequence for the Historic after a Historic Verb. 


VOCABULARY. 


N.B.—All verbs in which the aorist meaning differs from the present (like tornpt) 
are given in the tense required. Often, too, the aor. inf. is given where the pres. 
would do as well, to familiarise the student with the use of both tenses. The con- 
tracted verbs are sometimes given in the open form, but of course must always be 
contracted when used in Attic Prose. 

For numerals, see the Grammar: for pronouns, conjunctions, participles, and pre- 
positions, see the Lists'at the end of the Exercises. Some few, however, of all these 
are given here, especially those which occur early, when the learner will have more 
words to look out, and so will reqnire a little more aid. 

The words given here will often not be available, when the sentence requires 
turning, see § 96—§ 114: but even then they will suggest the stem from which the 
right derivative will be found in the Greek Lexicon. 

In Part IV. so much recasting will be required that it is searcely possible to 
make the Vocabulary complete there, The mere translation of the words would be 
of no use. The notes will give hints on the main diffienlties. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 
vb. =verb imp, =impersonal 
adj. =adjective : y.a.=verb active 
adv. =adverb tr. = transitive 
inf. =infinitive comp. =compounds 
sb. =substantive enc, =enclitic 
d.=dative jntr. =intransitive 
a. =accusative lit. =literal 
g. =genitive met. =metaphorical 
in. =masculine sqq.=the following sections 
£.=feminine the words enclosed in [{ ],_being 
n, =neuter synonyms, should be referred to, 
A abstain, dmréyopar 
absurd, yeXotos 
abandon, mpodidwut, Aeltw, dro- talk absurdly, A7p& 
BOX, peracrivac abundant, ddfovos, wAypys, TodUs 
able (to), duvarés, ofés re, txavds abundantly, adddvws, ddqy, 
(having ability), pdvenos, TrEio Tov 
cogpds, suverds abuse (vb.), AoSopéw, Aovdopotuae 
abominable, Bdedupds | (sb. ), Aodopla 
abound (things), use wodvs; (per- | acceptable, #d%s 
sons), use evzopeiy | accidentally, zixy (often use 
about, to be, wAAw | Tuyxdve) 
above, vw, dvwhe accompany [go with] 
(earlier), mpérepov accomplice, Furwpdrys 
absence, use dary accomplish, TeA@ 
absent, to be, &recur be accomplished, -yevérOa, 
to be (from home), darodnuéw renreta Gat 
absolutely, drexyvas, 73 wdpamay, | accord (of one’s own), éxey, éxov- 
Tayvramact alos, éx Tob abroudrou 
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accordingly, of, roivuy, da roto, 
6. 8, dare, etc. 
account (vb.), voultw 
accuracy, dxplfea 
accurate, dxpiBis, cars 
accursed, karaparos, Peots éxOpéds 
(future state), of év Taprapy 
accuse, alridouat, eyxaréw 
accused (the), 6 dev-ywr 
accuser, 6 dudxwr 
accustomed (vb.), etwAa 
acknowledge, dnok07@ 
acquaintance, use adj., yrwpipos ; 
or vb., yeyvdoxw, yywpltw 
acquiesce, dvéxouar, pgdlws pépw, 
édw 
acquit, darovw 
active [energetic] 
actor, bvroxpiris 
additional, use rAéwy, or wrpés (d.), 
or comp. 
address, mpocecmety 
adduce (evidence), mapéxer Oat pdp- 
Tupas, wapTuplay 
adjourn, dvaBd)Aopat 
administer [rule] 
admiral, vavapxos 
admiralty, vavapxyla 
admire, davpifw, aivéw, érawvéw 
admit (a fact), duoroyéw 
(a person), égy elotévat 
adopt (a plan, means, 
xXejr Oat 
adorn, xoopéw 
adornment, xécpos 
advance, mpoBalyw 
advantage, opéAca 
(have the), rpodxew 
(get), dpedretoO at 
adverse, dvorux%}s 
adversary, ¢xOpéds, roddutos, évayrios 
advice, cupBovd7 
_ take advice, mwel@opat 
advisable, opéAuos 
it is advisable, de7 
advise, cupBovevw, rapawd 
aerial, al@épios 
affair, wpG@yua 
the affairs of, ra rod 
affect (aim at), épler@ar 
(move), xivéw, éxm\joow,rapdoow 
(pretend), rpogmoofpuar 
affecting, éd-yewds, AuTnpds, oixTpds 
afraid [fear] 


ete. ), 


VOCABULARY. 








{ac—am 

afterward, Uorepov, erecra, merd 
TaoTa 

(not long —), od d:& TodXod (see 
prep.) 


again, radu, adfts 
agent, banpérns 
(to be), rpdaow (vrép) 
aggressor (to be), mpérepovy (or 
tpbrepos) ddixRoat 
agitate, xuvéw, rapdcow 
ago, long ago, wd\at 
ago, two years, rplrov éros rodro éf 
ob or Ovo Hdn ern 
agree (be willing), é6é\w 
(or come to agreement), éo- 
: Noyéw, cuyxwpety 
(it was agreed) use cupfalvy, 
or efpnro 
(think with) ratrva gpoveiy (d.) 
agreeable [pleasant] 
agreement, oviBacts 
(make an agreement), cur7t- 
Gerba, cuyxwpely 
‘(harmony), dudvora 
aid (vb.), BonOédw, dpedety — 
(sb,), BonPea, dpéreca 
ail, vooéw, rdcoxyw 
what ails you? ri rdoxers ; 
aim (vb.), croxdfoua, éplecPat 
alarm (vb.), poBéw, éxrdijoow 
all, ras, daras, burrs 
all the more, rocovrw waddop 
at all, rdvu 
all manner of, rayrotes 
allow, édw 
it is allowed, dears 
almost, udbvov ob, cxedév 
alone, ubvos 


aloud, peydry gui 


already, #6 
altar, Bwuds 
alter, melornpmt, weraBddrw 
altogether, mdavv 
always, del 
ambassador, rpecBevr7js(plur. wpéc- 
Bets) 
ambition, diAoriula 
ambitious, giAdrinos 
(to be), pidoripeto Pac 
amiss, what is amiss (with him)? 
rl rdoxel ; 
(defect), 7d @Aurés, 7d. rAnp- 
penés 
ammunition, use dada 


VOCABULARY. 
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among, év 
’ these, éx rotrwy 
amused, be, #douat 
amusing, “yedotos 
ancestor, mpéyovos 
anger, dpyi, (vb.) ébopyltw 
angrily, 6’ épyfs 
angry, xaderés, or participle 
(to be —), dpylfouar, xaderalye, 
Svoxepalyw, dyavaxTéw 
animal, {®ov, Onplov 
announce,  dzrayyéAhw, 
(comp. ) 
annoy, AuTéw, mpdyuara rapéxw 
be annoyed, dvoxepalvw, xa- 
ers dépw 
another, &)\)os 
answer, nul, daroxplyopat 
anxious [wish, desire] 
any, Ts 
in any way, orwooiy, or Te 
anyhow (particles) 
apartment, olknua 
apology, drodoyia, or use verb 
apologue, nifos 
apparel [dress] 
apparent, davepss, d7Xos 
-ly, davepés, or use doxety 
appear, doxeivy, patvouar 
(present oneself), 
TWAapevar 
appearance, dys, or use doxety 
appease, xarampaivw, dpéoxw 
(— anger), ravw ris dpyijs 
applaud, érawédw, GopuBev 
applause, @dpuBos, eravos 
appoint, xablornut, édécOat, Tacow 


Knpvcrw 


Tapehbey, 


appointed [place, time, etc.], 
elpnucvos (pyri juépa) 
appropriate, émirjdewos, mpérwy, 
TpogHKwy 


(of names, i.e. called after 
something), éravupos 
approach, éreijat, rpooépxouar, mpoc- 
Xwpéw 
approbation, with my, éxdvros éuod 
approve, érawéw 
the plan was approved, ote 
arbitrary, dvoyepijs, Blavos, tvpav- 
vikos 
archer, rofdrns 
archon, épxwy 
ardent, mpbduos 
ardour, mpofuula 





| argue, diadéyouar 


argument, déyos 
arise, dvacrijva:, éxorhvas 
(become, grow), yevéo@ar 
arm (vb.), orA{gw 
arms, dma 
army, orTpatid, orpdrevpa, orpards 
arouse, éyelpw (comp.) 
arrange, mapackevatw 
arrest, xKaradaBely, émidaBéoOar, 
ova Bdvw 
be arrested, adicxouat 
arrive, ddixvéouac 
arrogant, ceurds, ueyarddpur, UBpic- 
rixds, veavixds, dvacdijs 
arrow, diords, Bédos 
art, Téxvn 
artificer, dnpsoupyés 
artifice, unxavy, réxvy 
artillery, unxaval, daha 
artist, rexvirns, éepydrns, Téxyns 
ETLOTHLWY 
ascend, dvaBairw 
ashamed, to be, aicyJvouac 
ashore, to cast, éx@épw 
ask (question), épwrqyv, épéoac 
ask (favour), airéw, dfidw 
asleep, eldwy 
fall asleep, car adapOdvw 
aspect, use dys, or deity 
aspire, dkofv, édrrigw, 
éauréy 
assassinate, daoxrelyw 
assemble (tr.), cvkAdyw 
(intr.), cvvépyoua 
assent, avudnum, duodroyéw 
(agree to do) welOer Gar 
(assent to request), day, é0éhecv, 
ouvaivégat 
assert, Aéyw 
(strongly), ducxupltouar 
assign, véuw, davduw 
associate (sb.), ératpos 
(vb.), dperéw 
assume, AauBdvw 
astonish, éxrdjoow, és 
Kabtordvat 
astonishment [use verb] 
astounded, be, Pavyd{w, éxmrayfvat 
attack, éribéc@ar 
attempt, metpdouar 
(sb.), aeipa 
attend (care), Geparetw 
(serve), diaxovdw 


akvoby 


drroplay 
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-attend (listen) rpocéyew roy voiy 
attention, pay, mposéyew Tov voi 
pay no attention, ddcywpeir, 
xalpew dé-yew 
attentive, émipedrs 
audacious, roAunpds, Opacus 
authority, éfoveta 
(weight), dflwya 
authorities [rulers, officers, etc. | 
avail, often ¢rapxéw ; Spedos 
— oneself, xpfjaba 
avenge, Tiuwpéw (d.) [see punish] 
I am avenged, rinwpiay traBov 
averse, otx é0é\wv [w. inf.], dkwv 
avert, drorpérw 
avoid, pevyw 
await, névw, mepiuévw, Urodéxopat 
awake (v. a.), éyelpw 
(to lie —), éypiyyopa 
aware [know] 
away, in comp. dro— 
axe, méAexus (m.). 


B 
back (adv.), érlow, wadw, dvd— 
(comp.) 
bad, xaxés 


baker, dprordAns 

band, Adxos, 3ARGos (n.) 

banish, éxBddd\w 

banishment, ¢vy} 

bank, dy 

banquet, cuumdbcrov, éopry 

barbarous, dewvds, Blaros 

barter, d-yopatoua, dvrapelBeo Pat, 

adr\doow 

base (adj.), alexpés, xaxds 

basket, goppds 

bathe, over Gat 

battle, paxn 

bawl, xexparyévat, pbéyyerbar 

beam, fU)ov 

bear, dpxtos 

beard, raéywr 

beast (wild), Ap, @nploy 

beat, ri7r7Tw, ralw, rAnoow[conquer] 
b. breast, kér7ecPar 

beautiful, cards 

beauty, «addos (n.) 

become, ylyver@at 

becoming (adj.), edrpewys, mpémwv 

bed, Aéxos, KAlvy 
go to bed, dvaraveduevos dmidvat 


befall, ylyvouat, or use tuyew 
before (in presence), évavriov (g.) 
the day before, rq wporepala 

beg [ask] 
begin, dpxyw 
behave, use dpav, mpdocew, exew 

(w. adv. ), rapéxew éaurdy (adj. ) 
behind, 8miaGev (g.) 
behold, Gewpeiv 
belief, d6fa, yvoun 
believe, rei@ec@at, olouar, dofdiw 
belly, xoidia, yaorhp 
belong to, use éxw, elvar, or mpoorjKe 
beloved, ¢fhos 
belt, gworhp (m.) 
bench, é5pa 
bend down (active), xa@fnuu: (intr. ) 

KaTaKUTTW 
benefit, evepyeréw, WPErAew 

(sb.) evepyeala, xdpes 

benevolence, etvoa, ptrdavOpwrla 
bequeath, rapadoivar, Siadofyat 
besides (adv.) mpocért 
besiege, rodopxéw 


-best, dpioros 


it seems best, doxe? 
. do one’s best, use rdon Téxvy 
bethink oneself of, peurfjoPat, uvy- 

oOFvat, eripyncbFvar 

betray, rpodidwut 
better, duelvwy 

— off, rréov xe 
between, peratd (g.) 
beware, evAaBetoba:, pudrdooes Bat 
bewildered, dryyidw, daropéw 
beyond, répa (g.): sometimes el 4% 
bid, Kedevw 
bill (law or vote), pidicna 
bind, déw 
bird, 8pus 
birth, yévos 

of good birth, ev-yerys 
bit, népos 
bit, after a, od d:& woAdod, raxd 
bitter (of grief), Bapus, olxrpds 
black, pédas 
blame, aizla 

(lay blame), alridopar 

(vb.), aividopat, péupopat 

is to blame, airiés dort 

-less, dueugys, Soros 

to be blamed, peurrés 
blind, ru¢dés 
blush, épu8pidw 


bo—ca 
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boast, ddafovetouat, kavydopat 
-ful, drag 
-fulness, ddafévera 
boat, mojov, dxdriov 
body, cua (n.) 
(band), dAdxos 
boil, 2yw 
bold, torynpds, Opacis 
bond, deopds 
book, Evyypag}, BiBriov 
boorish, &yporkos 
-ness. dypoikla, 
borrow, daveitoyar 
bore, Terpaivw 
bosom, xéAzos 
bottle, A#KuGos (f.) 
bottom, 7a kdrwhey 
at the, xarw 
bound [limit], dpitw 
to be bound to do, use dei or 
xph 
bow, régov 
to bow, mpockuveiy (v. a.), KUTTW 
(intr. ) 
bowl, rpuBdiov 
boy, mats 
from his boyhood, é« ma:dés 
branch, d¢os 
brass, xa\xds 
(adj.), xadxois 
brag [boast] 
braggart, drAdfwy 
brave, @apoddeos, xparepss, dvdpetos 
Ty; dper 
bread, dpros 
(shop), apror@)ioy 
break, kaw, pyyvye (comp.) 
(a peace, etc.) Avw 
(intr. ), édynv (comp.) 
into a place, fig eorinrw 
break up (intr.), dappayjvac 
break word, éfararav 
breast, o7épvov 
breath, zvo} 
out of breath, d¥ervous 
breed, rpégw, piw 
bribed, to be, Swpodoxelv, Siapbel- 
pecOat 
bride, ripen 
bridge, yé¢upa 
bring, ¢épw, &yw 
up, Teépw, Tadevw 
brother, ddeAdds 
bruise, cvyxér7w 





build, ofxodonéw, roveiv (or mid.) 
bull, raépos 
burden (use xaXerés), byxos 
burdensome, éray64s 
burn, kaw (tr.) ¢réyw (intr. ) 
out, éxxalw 
burst (rush), wyidw; burst out, 
éxtnddw 
out [shout] 
bury, 6drtw, Karoptcow 
business, épyov, mpaypa 
it is my business, de? pe 
but, dd 
but (except), ef i, rH 
[only] 
butcher (vb.), «pate (comp.) 
buy, dréouar (aor. émpiduny), d-yo- 
pigw 
by (swearing), v7, pa 
[prepositions] 
bystanders, oi mapdytes, 


Cc 


calamity, wdfos (n.), ocundopd, 
Kako aber 
calculate, Noylfoua 
call, xadéw (comp.) 
(at house) [say ‘go to’] 
vall in [allies, etc.], éw:xareiobae 
[awaken] 
calm (vb.), (@bpuBor), 
Tavew 
(adj.) Hovxos 
calumniate, d:a8d\w 
calumny, d:a80d%, karnyopla, cuKo- 
payria, peddos 3 or use cucoparteiy 
camp, oTparbmedor 
campaign, orpareia 
(vb.), orpareverPac 
can, dbvac@at 
can be permitted, use éfecre 
capacity, cvvecis, codia, émiarnyn, 
[often use adject.] 
capital [good] 
punishment, @avdrov fnula 
capricious, ebyeraBohos, dxardoraros 
captain (ship), vavxAnpos 
(army), doxaryos 
captive, dedenévos 
capture, aipéw 
care (vb.), “#é\e (d. and g.), ppor- 
ritw (g.) 


Karéxety 
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care (sb,) éripéreca 
take care of, érimedoduar (g.) 
take care lest, evhaPeto@ac 
careful, érwedys, evra Bjs 
be careful, evAaSetoPar, see [pre- 
caution] 
careless, dwedhs 
be careless, duedéw, ddrrywptw 


carpenter, Téxrwy, évroupyéds 
carry, Pépw, xoulfw: carry away 
with one, dméyew, xoplferOar 
carve, yAv¢w 
case, 76 mpayha 
this is the case with, mdoxw 
TovTo, ruyxdvu dy, or txw 
cask, widos 
cast, Badrw 
about, rodhd ppovritw, cxomely 
up (of the sea), éxpépw, éx- 
BddXw 
cat, afAoupos 
catch, alpéw, \auBarw 
hold, A\auBdvecba: (g.) 
caught, be, aAloxouat 
cause, alria 
(legal), dtxn 
cease, mavouat 
centurion, Aoxay6s 
certain, mors, cagys 
I am certain, oléa cadds, éxic- 
TOpLat 
to be certain to do, use éddw, 
or cadgéorara 
say for certain, cagés re Aéyew 
a certain one, ris 
certainly, § 183 
chain, decuds: in chains, dedeuévos 
chair, di¢pos, pa 
challenge, és udyny mpoxadetcbar 
chamber, ofknua 
chance (sb.), 3x7 
(op. ortunity), xaipds 
(vb.), ruyxdvw (with partic. ) 
change, pera Bdddw(also otherverbs 
with pera-): dvabécbat 
(mind), peravoéw, perayryvdoxw 
character, didvoia [often done with 
olos, brroc0s] 
one éykaréw, altidopai 
(sb,), alrla, éyxrAnua 
to take charge, émimedéouat 


(g.) 
chariot, dpua {n.) 





chase, dudxw 
chatter, Nadréw, inpéw 
(sb.), ¢Avapla 
cheat, ddicdw, gevaxlgw, éFarardw 
cheek, maped 
cheer (be of good cheer), dapoetv 
cheerful, ed@uuos, rpddvuos 
cherish, deparedw, rpégw 
cherry, xépacos (f.) 
chest [box], Ox (£.) 
(breast), 7960s (n.) 
chief (sb.), dpywv, Bacireds, rpay- 
vos: (adj.), uéyerros 
the chief men, of rdvu (roAtrat, 
orpariérat, etc.) 
-ly, wddora 
child, rats, réxvoy 
choose, éxxplyw, aipéopar 
citizen, aoXlrys 
city, mods 
claim, débw 
clamour, Oépufos 
claw, xn\7 
clear, cagdis 
(empty), xevds 
clemency, ofkros, eduévera, girav- 
Opwrta — 
clever, codéds, Seuwéds 
-ness, codia 
cliff, kpfjuvos 
climb, dvaBalyw, imepBairw 
cloak, iudriov 
close (adv.) [near] 
(vb.), xAelw 
(intr. ), TeXeuTdw 


| closely (to look), dxpiBds 


clothe, évyusu, evddw 

clothes, écO%s, indriov 
without clothes, yupvbs 

cloud, vepédry 

coat, iudrioy 


| cobbler, cxurorduos 


cock, d\exrpudy 
coerce, xaréxewv, elpyerv (comp. ) 
cohort, Sxes 
cold (adj.), puxpéds 
(sb.), WGxos (n.) 
coldly (inet.), od mpodduws 
collect, dyeipw, cvd\rAéyw 
colonel, orparyyés 
colony, éaoixia 
colour, xpopa 
come, pxoua:, eluc (comp. )} 
back, #xw, dvépyouar 
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come true (of dreams, etc.), . 


use yiyvecOac 
comfort, Tapauvdotuat, 
ovve 
command, xeAevw . 
(army), trycto bar, dpxw 
(sb.), dpx7 (order), évrod} 
commander, orparnyés, dpxwr 
commerce, éuropta 
commissioner, éricxoros, mpecBel- 
TS 
commit [entrust], émirpérw 
(crime), ddixety, Spay 
commodious, eduapys, érerjdecos 
common, xowds 
(vulgar), rdvdnuos 
people, rr#G0s (n.}, BpAos, SHwos 
companion, ératpos, of wept ria 
company (military), Adxos 
(society), du:Ala, cvvovela 
in company with, mapa (d.) 
compare, eixagw 
compassion, ofxros 
compel, avaykdsw 
complain, dyavaxréw, 
dewdy mroreto Oar 
complaint [disease] 
complete (adj. ), TéNELOs, eves 
-ly, wayTehas, wavu, 7d Taparay 
(vb.), mepalvw, rererdeo 
comply, relGecOar 
compose (poetry, etc.), mow 
composed, fovxos, drdpaxros 
composure, jovxla 
comrades, of cverparevéueror [com- 
panion]} 
conceal [hide], or ciwrdw 
conceit, dBpis 
act with, bBpife 
conceited, ceurés, doedyys, dAdfwr 
concerted, ovyKelwevos 
conclude [finish] [say] 
(infer.), rexyaipopac 
conclusion fend] 
concourse, otvodos, avAdoyos 


oXETALA Sw, 


condemn, karaxpivw, KaTayryyackw | 
condition (in what condition, in| 


such condition, etc., use os, 
7s, o’rws simply) 

to be in a condition, dvaxetabac 
with adverbs, or éxewv 

to put into a, diarlPnuc 

on condition of, é¢’ Gre [see § 
62 and conjunctions] 


Tapadap- | 
| conference, ddyor 


\ 





| 
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conduct, use mparrw 
confer, dcadéyer@at, és Adyous éA- 
beiv, Koworoyeiotat 


confess, éuoroyéw 
confidence, fdpeos 
have confidence, wérot@a, Oap- 
oéw 


: confident, fapady, Oapodreos 


be confident, péya dpovely, se- 
wodevai 
confront [meet], or evavrloy dyer 
confusion, rapay}, GpvBos 
conjure, détoiv, alrety 
connect [join] 
conquer, vixdw 
be conquered, pocdopat 
consent (€xwy, or dxwy, for * with,’ 
‘without,’ consent) 
(vb.), cuvarvdw 
consequence, the, rd daéfBay 
in consequence of, da (a.) 
consequence, it is of no, ovder 
Srabéper 
consider, cxomréw, évvoéw, évOvpdouat 
(estimate), rordowat, vouliw 
considerable, zrodvs 
considerably, odd 
consolation, rapapvéla 
conspicuous, davepis 
(distinguished), é\Ad-yeuos 
conspiracy, cuvwuocla 


; conspirator, curwuirys 


constantly, roAddxis 
consternation, ¢xrAyéts ; use éxrha- 

vyivae 
consul, orparyyés, épxwv 

(later), Yraros 

consular, év TéXe Gy 
consult (intr.), BovreverPat 
contain, éxw 


| contempt, karadpdynors, vrepowia, 


dAvywpia 
to feel contempt, xaragpovéw 
(g-) 
contend, aywrltopot, épltw 


content, I am content, dpxe? wor, or 
é@édw (to do) 


| contest, dyay (m.) 


continent, #reipos 

continue, diareAdw (with partic.) 
he continued, often é7 

contribute, ele pépw 

contrive [manage] 
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control, caréxw, dréyw 
conversation, Ad-yos 
converse, dtadéyouar 
convey [carry] : 
convict (in talk), éd\éyxw 

(in court), Karayryyaokw 

(of plaintiff), érew 
convince, welOw 
cook, pdyecpos 

(vb.), téoow, drrdw 
cool, puxpés 

-ness, Pixos 
cope with, dywvrlfoua: (comp.), 

d&pcdrGo Gar (d.) 

be equal, éf ivou elvac 
copy (of a book), dmoypag¢y 
corn, otros, T& ourla 

(wheat), wupés 
corpse, vexpds 
corrupt, campds 

(met.), SePOappévos 
costly, rlusos, wodvTeAys 
council, Bovdy, cuvedpla 
counsel (sb.), BovAcuua 

(vb.), Bovdedw (tr.) 

take counsel, BovAevopat 
counsellor, BovAeurys 
count, dpibpew 

(estimate), roroduar 
countenance, dys 
countermand, use ovxér:, with vb., 

or dvabéobat 

country, yf, xdpa, mods 


to go out of country, éxdnp74- 


oat 
be out of country, éxdnueiv 
of the country, of abrdédev, of éxet 
countryman, ToXirys, of éxetOer 
courage, Pdpoos (n.), dpeTh 
courageous [brave] 
course, dpépuos 
of course, edxérws, or use Oo), 
or davepas, etc. 
court (of justice), dccacriprov 
cow, Bois 
cowardly, deAds 
to behave in a cowardly man- 
ner, dwrodeidw 
craft [guile], d6A0s 
{art}, réxvn 
crafty, copés 
craftsman, Snuoupyds, épyarys 
crawl, éprw (comp.) 
creditor, 6 daveloas 





creep [crawl] 
crime, ddlknua, éuapria 
criminal, xaxoOpyos, airios 
crippled, ywd6s, Eumnpos 
crisis, xaipés : Kivduvos 
cross, diaBalyw 
crow, Képat 
crowd, &x)os 
in crowds, 46pdo0s 
crowded [full] 
crown (flowers), orépavos 
(royal), duddnyna 
meta. [king], [rule] 
cruel, duds, &yptos: dewds 
-ty, dyprérys, @porns 
erush, @pasw, xAdw: dpavlfw, amor- 
dupe , 
cry [weep], xAalw, dropdpopat 
(of animals), xpdtw, Bodw, etc. 
raise a cry, péudopat, Setvov 
moteta@ar, Body, Opudety 
cubit, riyus 
culpable, atrios, weurrbs 
culprit, 6 afrios, 6 cuverdws 
coup, «ddeg (£.) 
cure (disease), dawadddocew (g.), 
idouae 
(tend), Gepatetw 
curse (sb.), dpa 
(vb.), éwapdopat (d.) 
custody, dudak} 
take into custody, cvAdaBeiv 
custom, 76 elwOds, 200s 
(of nation), vouor, ra vouts- 
meva 
“ary, cwHans 
according to custom, ws eddact, 
etc., or Kara 7d elwOds 
cut, KbrTw, Téuvw, 


D 


daily, xa@’ nudpay, donudpar 
danger, «lvduvos 

-ous, émxlyduvos, opadepds, ovK 

dopadts 

dare, rokpdw 
dark, oxorevés 

Tess, oKéros 
dawn, vropalyw: (sb.), Ews 
day, hyuépa 

one day, woré 

in the day-time, pel’hudpary 
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dead, reOvnkis 
man, vexpds 
deadly, davdorpos 
(pale), opddpa, wdha 
deal (a great), rods 
deal with, rpdoow, és Méyous édOeiv 
(d.), Seorxety, Siaréyoua, émrlxe- 
pety, according to meaning 
dear, ¢ldos 
death, @dvaros 
put to death, aroxretyw 
be put to death, drodvyjoxw 
in peril of, drodhéoGat kwiwedw 
debt, ddvecoua, xpéos, To dpechpev ov 
deceased [dead] 
deceit, dwrdrn 
deceive, éfararaw 
I have deceived myself, eeu- 
Tat 
decide, Siaxpivw, diayryvarkw 
declare (war), xarayyAdw 
(generally), gyul, Aéyw, Sio- 
xuplfopat 
deep, Baévs 
-ly (grieved, 
Tov, Seas 
defeat [conquer] 
(sb.), Fooa 
defend (one’s self). dpdvopar 
(against accusation), droAoyot- 
pat 
(another), Bondeiv, [fight, trép} 
(legally), darodoyoSuar 
defer, dvafdrhopiae 
— to, svyxwpelv, reiBer Oat 
deficiency, éAdcrés re 
deficient, éd\dAcrijs, évders 
be deficient, édXefarw 
defraud [cheat] 
dejected, déupos 
(vb.), d6upéw 
delay (vb. tr.), xwAdvw, radw, pnkivw 
(vb. intr.), wéAdAw, xpovifw 
(sb.), tp¢8y, médAAnOUS 
delicate (life), aBpodlacres 
delicious, dvs 
delight (vb.), dpéoxecv, n5ovhy mapé- 
ety 
delighted, be, xalpw, jdouac 
deliver, éXevdepdw 
(a gift, ete.), wapéxw 
(message), drayyéAhw 
demand, ai:dw, alréw (comp.) 


etc.), opbdpa, 





demeanour, rpézos, ox Rua 


denunciation, xaryyopla (or vb.) 
deny, of dnu, &mapréouac 
depart, dmrepe, ofyopat, drrépxopar 
dependants, danpérat, Sof 
deposit (vb.), xavadécda 
Tia 
deprave, diadbelpw 
depressed [dispirited] 
deprive, ddapeiy 
depth, Bddos (n.) 
deputation, rpecfda 
deputies, mpéoPers 
descend, caraBalvw 
describe, dyyéhdw, éyw, Seét ert 
desert (adj.), gonuos 
(sb.), épqula 
(vb.), Xefrw (comp. ), mpodldwye 
deserted, épnyes 
deserve [be worthy} 
desire, moGéu, éariBuuéw (g.), Bovdo- 
Hat 
(sb.), émcOupla 
[command, request] 
desolate, Zpnuos 
despair [have no hope] 
desperate, dvédmtoros, &Ovpos, amo- 
vevonuevos : 
{reckless], ravetipyos 
despise, xaradpovéw (g..) 
destroy, dméhdupt 
destruction, bAcBpos, ScadOopa 
detain, éréyw, kwrdw; ph ddrévar 
detect, dyrbw, pavepdw, alpéw 
determine, dcavoéopat, or use Soxe? 
detest [hate] 
detestable, éxApds, Bdedupbs 
device, unary 
devise, unxavdopac 
devote self to, Geparevw 
devour, xatecBiw: (met. ) Scamropbeir, 
Anitéodar 
diadem, diaédnua 
die, dwo@vijoxw: TeAeuTdw 
diet, rpo¢7, diacra; often verb 
ScarracOac 
difference, what, 7! diapépe 
no difference, obdty Siagpé pec 
difficult, xarerss, durxephs 
difficulty, Sucxépeca, roves: dmapia 
be in a difficulty, dzopéw, apun- 
xXavéw 
with difficulty, péys, 
xXareros 
dig, oxdtrw, dptocw, etopiocw 


mpbs 


pons, 
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diligent, éaipedhs 
be diligent, crovid{w, rovéw 
diminish, ddacpéw, Ypaipéw re 
dine, dervéw 
dinner, defrvoy 
disaffected, be, dre:Péw, yaheralrw, 
xarerads pépw, évarrioiic Bat 
disappear, ddavitouar, drodéc bat 
disappoint, éfararay 
be disappointed, Wesdouar !rfs 
édmldos, [grieve] Bapéws pépw 
discharge (duty), wepaiyw, éxrehéw 
(person), ag¢lnus 
disclose, dalyw, Snow, unviw 
disconcert, és daroplay xablornut 
be disconcerted, daropéw 
discontented, be, Bapéws ¢épw, 
abupéw 
discourse, Adyos 
“(vb.), Aéyw, diéLequt, Suadréyouas 
discover (a fact), yuyvéoKw, aicdd- 
vouat 
(find out something dark), 
éfevploxw 
(a disease), diayeyrwokw 
not discover, use Aavavw 
(expose), dn\dw 
discuss, cxoréw, dcadéyouat 
discussion, \édyos 
disease, vécos (f.) 
disgrace, alsxuvn 
(vb.), aioxtvw 
disguise [hide} 
(dress up), évoxevdtw 
disgusted, be, dyavaxréw, Bapedws 
pépw 
dish, \exdvyn 
disheartened, be, d@uuéw 
dishonest, d&éd.xos 
dismayed, aupay, dropwr [fear] 
dismiss, dpinue 
disobedience, dvapxia, drelfera 
disobedient, dmre6%s 
be disobedient, drecbéw 
disparage, karagpovéw, xariyopéw, 
Roopdouat, Peyw, wéupouat 
dispense with, peBinus 
not to be dispensed with, use 
dvaryKatos 
dispirited, be, d@upéw 
displeased, be, &x@ouar, dryéw 
dispose, diarlOnue 
of [sell] 
disposed [willing} 


disposition, ddvora 
dispute, dudicBnréw, épltw 
(sb. ), épus 
disregard, édvywpéw (g.) 
dissatisfied, &Pvyos, SicOvuos 
to be dissatisfied, dvoxepalyw 
distance, at a distance [far] 
to be ata distance, dréxw 
for a long distance, ém! rodd 
distinguish, diaxplyw, Seayvavae 
distinguished, dvoyacrés, éAdbyt- 
jos, Evdokos, &pioros 
distress, Aur 
(v. a.), Avréw 
to be in distress, Avrelo@ar, 
TaAaTwpEeta bat 
disturb, rapdcow, xwvéw 
disturbance, 6dpuBos 
divide, Siavéuw, diacretpw 
be divided, dvecrdvat (of par- 
ties) 
divine, @eios 
doctor, larpds 
document, cvyypagh, ypduua 
dog, kvuy 
domestic, oixetos [or possessives] | 
door, @pa 
doubt, drropa, ovx ofa 
(disbelieve), driréw 
(dispute), audio Pnréw 
-less, caps 
down, kérw, in comp. xara- 
downright, use drexvis with adj. 
or verb, or &yrixpus 
dowry, spoilt 
drachma, dpaypy} 
drag, &\xw, é&yw 
drama, rpaywiia 
dreadful, Secvés, poBepds 
dream, évimviov, dvap 
see in a dream, bvap lécty 
(vb.), évecporrohéw 
dress (vb. tr.), évoxevatw 
(sb.), iudriov, éoOHs, £, réardos 
drenched, feBpeypévos 
drink, mivw 
drink off, drink up, éxalvw 
drive (tr.), édavvyw [come] 
(intr.) (ship), pépeoOae 
drowned, be, aromviyouan, karéduv, 
amonéobat 
drunk, peddwy 
drunk, get, weOioxw, ucdiw, pedv- 
oORvar 
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duel, ndxn, dydv 

have a duel, udvos pdvy pdxe- 
wba 

dumb, dgwyros, xwpds 

dunce, dvdnros, aBéArepos, dvaleOn- 
TOS 

durable, BéBatos, ddid@Popos, wdvi- 
os 

dust, xévis (f.) 

duty, use xp}, det 

duties of office, 4 de? riv dpyorra 

dwell, olkéw, xaroixéw. 


E 


each, Zeacros 
time, éxdorote 
eager, rpd0uyos 
be eager 
TpoOupeta ar 
-ly, raxb, rpobdpws 
ear, ods 
early, rpg, raxt, Taxéws 
earnest, mpdéupos 
earnestness, orovdy, mpobuyla 
earth, y# 
-quake, cewcpds 
ease, evudpeia, edxepea 
be at your ease, Oapoeiv, eb éxew 
(or paraphrase) 
easy, Addios, evxepis 
eat, éobiw 
edifice, olknua 
eel, dyxedus 
eight, éxra 
eighteen, dxtwxaldexa 
elect [choose] 
eloquence, prropixy} 
eloquent, dewds héyew 
else, &)os 
or else, dAdws, ef dé 7} 
elsewhere, &\do6t 
(motion), drove 
embark. (intr.), éuBalya, éoBaivw 
(tr.), €upiBatw, éoBiPatw 
embarrassment, daopla 
(vb.), dropéw, dunxyavéw 
embassy, mpeoBela 


(desire, 


embrace, duméxw, mepirapuPdvw, 
domdfsopat 

emergency, ypela, use def, or 
dydyxn 


wish], | 


1 





| emissary, dyyeXos 


(plur.), rpéogers 
employ, xpiic@a 
empty kevds, &pnuos 

(vb.), Kevdw, dxxdw 
encourage, mrapafapotvw 
end, rédos, redeurh 

(vb. tr.), redéw 

(intr. ), TeXeurdw 

(cease), ravouat 


| endeavour, mecpdonat, emixerpew 


endure, @épw, dvéxouat 

energetic, loxupds, Aoxvos, mpé0v- 
os 

engage (intr.), ériyerpetv (d.), use 
mpbbupos, &pxona: (g.) 

enjoy, Sonar (d.), drodatw (g.) 

enough, dis 


| enquire [ask] 


enquiry, use verb 
enrage, éfopyitw 
enrol, éyypddw 
enter (go in), elveryr 
enterprising, rodunpds 
entertain, déxopuae 
entire, ddos 
-ly, rdvv, rarvrdrace 
with their entire force, may- 
Snel 
entreat [beg, ask] 
entrust, émirpérw 


| envoy, mpeoBevris, plur. rpéoBeus 


envy, Pbdbvos 


! equal, toos 


equitable, dlxacos, émieckhs 
error, dudptnua, 7d €Adurés 
escape, gevyw (comp, ) 
especially, padwora, dddws re Kal, 
60 &Xa Te cal 
establish, rlOnpu, xadlornut 
laws, 0éc0at 
established, to be, drdpxew, xabe- 
ordvat 
estate, xpfhuara 
(land), x\jjpos, otcia 
esteem, éravd 
be in esteem, A\débyqos elvan, 
eddoxtpeiy 
estimate, voultw 
evasive, use obder cages Aéyew 
even (adv.), nal: (neg.) ovdé 
event, mparypa, 7d yevduevoy 
everywhere, ravtaxod 
every, was 
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evidence, paprupla 
to give evidence, paprupéw 
evident, dos, pavepss 
evidently, @avepas, dpovdre 
evil, xaxéds 
(sb.), 7d Kaxdy 
exact (vb.), mpdocoua: [claim] 
(adj.), dxpiSfs 
exaction, réAy, or use mpdocerOar 
exactly, wdvu, dxpiBas 
examine, édéyyu, éferatw 
(look at), diacxoréw, abpéw 
exasperate, mapokivw 
excel, use xpeloowv, or éAdbyipos 
excellence, dpery [skill] 
excellent, saovéaios [good] 
[to eat], dvs 
except, rr (g.) 
excess, vmepBody 
(violence) acédyea 
excessively, o¢6dpa, rdvrwy uaddov, 
Bavpactus ws 
excite, é&dyw, rapdcow 
excited [violent], Biacos, veanxds 
exclude, dréyu, daoxdelw, dw- 
béw , 
excuse, mpdgacis 
plead excuse, darodoyodpac 
execute (kill), daroxretyw 
execution [death] 
exert oneself, rovéw, évepyéw 
exhausted, dmreupnxes 
exhort, wapawéw 
exile (go into), guyeiy, éxrecetv 
(be in), devyew 
(sb.), devywr, duyds 
expect, dfidw, mpoodoxdw 
as one would expect, ds elxds 
expectation, édris, mpocdoxia 
expediency, 7d cvp@épor 
expense, damdyy 
(at public expense), Syyoclg 
experience, éuretpia 
by experience, use retpdopa: or 
waoxw 
explain, dipyeioda, Snow 
all was explained, ¢avepdv 
éyéveTo Tay 
exploit, epyov 
express, use \éyw, Oni 
extemporise, avrooyedidtw 
extraordinary, davyudovos, tiroros 
extravagance, damdvy 
(unseemliness), 7d dapemés 








extreme, érxaros, dxpds, often use 
opbdpa 
extremity, use ‘extreme? 
to such an extremity, ¢/s rosodro 
(with gen.) 
eye, fice, webs, Bupla. 


F 


fable, pidos 
face, dys, mpbawmov 
facilitate, use pgov 
fact, epyov, mpaypua, ddndeca 
the fact is, use T@ dyre 
faction, ordois, [party] 
faculties, d&idvoa: cola, érioriuyn 
fail, opadfiva 
fair [just], ioos, Slxatos 
to look on, everdis, edarpers 
fairly (=absolutely), drexvGs 
faithful, mucrds 
“ness, mloris 
faithless, daricros 
-ness, dmioria, mpodogia 
fall, rirrw {comp. ) 
— ill, voojoar 
false, pevd}s 
fame, 56&a, kréos (n.) 
famine, Aiuds 
famous, ebdoxtuos, Aapmrpbs, émton- 
os, yrebpipos, eANSyiwos 
fancy, use doxet, olopat, vopitw 
far, réppw, émi odd 
‘from far, wéppwlev 
as far as, wéyo (g.) 
so far, rocotroyv 
be far, dréxw 
fare [food], diarra 
farewell, yaipe 
bid farewell, yaipew elmeiy 
farmer, -yewpy6s 
fasten, miyrupe 
fat, maxvs 
father, Tarp 
-land, warpis, ) operépa 
fatigued, be, dre:pnxévac 
fault, to find, uéudoyac 
(sb. ), alrla, dpaprta 
fault, in, atrios 
favour, xapltouae 
(sb.), xapes 
favourable (sign), xadés 
(look), giAcos 
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fear, poPodpuat, @Zeoa, Sédoixa 
(sb.), PoBos 
for fear lest, u7 
feast, detrvov, cuprdctov [festival] 
feed, rpédw 
festival, éopr7 
fellow, &v@pwiros 
my good fellow, & ray» 
[companion] 
fetch, dépw 
go to fetch, évar érf (a.) 
few, édtyos 
field, d-ypés 
figure [appearance], bys 
form, nop¢y 
fill, wAnpow, wiumrdnpe 
find, edpicxw [perceive] 
fine, edrpemys, ceuvds, Kadbs 
finish (intr.), radvouat, reXevrdw 
(tr.), redéw 
fire (a missile), ddinut, rotéva 
(sb.), wip (n.) 
set fire to, éualarpyus 
firm, éumedos: be firm, xaprepéw 
-ly, xparepGs [of resistance] 
-ness, kaprepla 
first, mparos 
fish, 2x Ods 
(vb.), ixO5s Onpevew 
fit, émir7Seros 
least fit, drperjs, Ta wh mpé- 
TOVTa 
fitting, mpérwv, edirperts 
five, révre 
fix, mypryrupe 
flatter, xo\axedw 
flatterer, x6Aat 
flight, guy7 
put to flight, és guy» xabio- 
Tavat 
flinch, drodeioa, PoBotpat 
float, pépecOat, vety 
flourish, @a\Aw 
flow, péw (comp. ) 
fly (enemy), pet-yeer 
{in air), réropce 
foe, rodéptos 
follow, érouat, dxodovGéw (comp. ) 
as follows, roidode 
following [the following words, 
plan, ete.], rodcde 
fond [see love] 
food, tpo¢%, ortta (n. pl.) 
fool, foolish, uwpds, edn Os 





foot, wos (m,) 
footsteps, txv7 
foot, on, wetq 
for (Prepositions) 
forbear, ravecOat, éréxw 
forbid, ovx édw, dretrov 
force (vb.), dvayxdtw, Bidfouar 
(sb.), Bla 
(milit.), o7pards, divajus 
forest, in 
foretell, wpoetror 
forfeit [lose], or use dvdttos 
forget, ém:AarOdvouar (g.) 
-ful, émedjo pov 
form, oxjjma 
to form (troops), rdocw 
{intr.), racoer at 
(image of), wAdoow 
formidable, gofepds, dewds 
forth, éx-, daro- 
and so forth, cal ria aoatrus 
forthwith, ed6ds 
fortification, relyioua 
fortify, retxifw 
fortune, tix7 
good fortune, elruyta 
a piece of good fortune, épuatov 
fortunate, edruxys 
forward, méppw, tpo- (in comp.) 
{adj.), mpoupos 
fountain, «p7yv7 
fowl, ddexrpudy, Spris 
fraud, dary, 56dos 
free, éXevGepos 
-ly (lavishly), dp0dvws 
friend, didos 
at a friend’s, rapa pity 
friendly, pidsos, pidcxds 
friendship, piAla 
frog, Bdérpaxos 
frontier, 74 peOdpia 
frustrate[thwart]: kwAdo, éumodifa 
fulfil, reXecy 
be fulfilled, yerér@ac (often) 
full, rAjpns 
fun, yedotes (adj.) 
furious, Piacos 
furnish, tapackevasw 
further, roppwrépw 
future, for the, 7 Aorwdy 
the future, 76 uéAdov. 
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G 


gain, xépdos 
gallant [brave] 
gallows, xigwy (m.) 
gather, cuvd-yw, cveTé\dkw, TAME yw 
(a number), cvAd\éyw 
oneself, cvAAyw, cverpégw 
gaze at, mpocBréxw 
general, orparayés 
generally, 7a woddd, ws eri 7d Todd 
gentle, mpats, wér pros 
get (receive), \apBdvw, déxouae 
(obtain), xrdopar, edpioxw 
get on, in, out, off, etc., see ‘go’ 
gift, Spor 
girdle, tavn 
girl, rapOévos, yur} 
give, Sldwut, wapéxw: [to gods], 
dvadewar 
glad, to be, xalpw 
(adj.), dopevos 
-ly, 7déws, dopévws 
gloomy (face), oxv@pwats 
go, lus, deity (comp. ) 
go away (from home), dzo- 
dnweiy : (generally) dwedGc 
go out (to sea), dydyeoGat, éx- 
amhety 
let go, ddingt 
let go of, pebleuae (g.) 
go through [suffer] 
go round, repitévai, Beefcévar 
go by (of time), mapeddety, -ye- 
véo bat : : 
go off with, éddy for AaBav} 
amolxerOat 
go off, dwedOeiv, ofxopar 
goal, réppa 
gobble up, éyxdmrw: xarecBlw 
god, beds 
going, to be, “éAAw 
gold, xpucds 
(adj.), xpucobs 
good, d-yaGbs, xpnotés, srovdatos 
no good, ovdev dpedos 
-will, edvvora 
govern, dpyw 
-ment, dpx7) : (=ministers), &- 
Kovres 
-or, Gpxwy, oi év rédex 
gracious, thews, evperns 
graciously, xapiévTws 
grand, cepvds 








grateful, be, xdpiv eldévar 
gratify [please] 
great, wéyas: [famous] 
greatness, uéyebos 
greedy (food), pdpyos, Naluapyyos 
(things), wAcovéxrys 
Greek (sb.),“EXAqv 
(adj.), ‘EAAnvexds 
speak Greek, ‘HAAnvifw 
greek, domdjouai, yaipew héyw 
grief, Avry, ddyos, rdfos 
grievance, use ddix- 
grieve, adyéw, dyavaxréw 
(tr.), Auréw 
for, dd¥pouac 
grievous, Bapis, decvds 
ground [earth, cause, pretext] 
on the, yaual 
grow, avidvouat, pelfwr yevéciat 
(tr, ), piw 
(become), ylyvouat 
up, avhp yevéobat, éexrpéper at 
guard, @uAdcow ; 
(sb.), pvdak 
guardian, éxlrpomos 
be a guardian, érirporetw 
be under g., émitporeverOat 
guess, Tord tw 
guest, Eévos 
(at party), 6 demrvay, cuprdrys 
guide, é&nyeto bar 
(sb. ) fryeuwy 
guile, d6)os. 


H 


| hair, xbun, rplxes (pl.) 


one hair, Opié 
half, nutous, ays- (comp. ) 
half-dead, nusdvijs 
hand over, rapadoivac 
hang, kpepdvvupe 
(intr. ) xpéuapat 
happen [to do], rvyxdvw [part.] 
oceur, *yiyvoyac 
happy, ebruxys, eddalnov 
be happy, evdauovéw 
[joyful], repexaps 
harass, rapdoow 
harbour, \wwHy 
come to harbour, xard-yeoOat 
hard, xaderds, oxAnpds 
hard-hearted, dvacdijs 
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hare, dayds 
hasty, rayds 
hate, orvyéw (comp.) 
have, iw, dadpyer uot 
have to do, use de? 
hazard [risk] 
hazardous, use xiyduvos, or verb 
head, xeparh} 
at head of, 7ryoduevos 
(of a cask, etc.), xopudt 
health, sylea 
healthy, dys, dyrewds 
hear (a fact), ru Odvouae 
(a sound), axotw 
heart, xapdta 
(disposition), d&dvoa 
heartily, often ofddpa, péya 
heat, xadua, Cepudrys (f.) 
heaven, odpavés (often beds) 
heavy, Bapis 
heed, use péder 
take heed (obey), melOouat 
(be careful), evAaBetoOar 
heedless, duedzs, ddv-yewpay 
heir, xAnpovduos 
-ess, érixAnpos (f.) 
helmet, xuv# (f.), xpdvos (n.) 
help, BonGéw, érapxéw 
hem in, wea Bdrdw, mepixdrelo 
herald, xfpvé 
here (rest), év@dde, évratéa 
(motion), deGpo, évravOot 
hesitate, éxvéw (comp.) 
hew [cut] 
hide, xpirrw, xadirrw (tr.), 
intr. use éaurdy 
hideous, atoxicros, Bdehupds 
high (ady.), dw 
(adj.), Sydéds 
(birth), edyerijs 
high-spirited, etyuxos, dv3peios 
hill, byos, pos (n.) 
hire (sb.), pir Ods 
(Vb. ),»MtoPoduar 
historian, cvyypadevs 
hither, defpo, évddée 
hog, xolpos 
hold, éyw 
(sb.), catch hold, AaBéo0a (g.) 
hollow, xotdos 
home, ofxos, déu0s 
at home, oikor 
be away from home, éxdnuéw, 
drodnuéw 


from home, ofxoGev 
sit at home, ofxoupedy 
homewards, otkade 
honest, orovdatos, dixatos, émetkhs 
| honesty, émetxera, Sixarocdyy 
honour, 7447) 
(vb.), rind 
in honour, érimos (adj.), or é& 
Ty 
consistent with honour, use 
miords or Slxatos 
hope, édrrls 
hopeless, use udrny 
horn, xépas 
horned, xépara eur, ceparddpos 
horrible, PoBepds, BdeAupds 
horrified, be, éxmayfvar 
horse, ixros: on horseback, é?° 
Uarrov 
horseman, immeis 
hot, Gepuds 
house, oixia 
housebreaker, rorya puyos 
hover, émixpéuac@a 
huge, &uerpos, péyoros 
humble, rarewwés, often pérpros 
hundred, éxardy 
hunger, meiva, Aruds 
be hungry, rewdw 
die of hunger, Npmw drodavety 
hunt, @jpa 
(vb.), Onpedw 
(act.), Onpdw 
huntsman, @npevris 
hurt, Prdrrw 
husband, év7p 
hush, cwrdw 
hut, ofxia, 


I 


idle, dpyés, pdbvxos 
ignominious, aloxpés, des, dxders 
| ignorant, duad}s 

be ignorant, d-yoety 
ill (be), voréw, doGevéw 

(adv.), xax&s 3 with gw, often 
| ill-fated, dvoruyzjs, kaxodaluwy 
, illness, vécos (f.), doOévera 
| ill-timed, &karpos 
illustrious, éAddyipos, ebdédxinos 
imagine, voeiv, évOupeto bar 
immeasurable, &erpos 
immeasurably, duérpws, vreppuas 
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immediately, ed@is 
immense, vreppeyeOs, drépayTos 
impart, peradobiy at 
impatient, be, Bapéws pépew, aya- 
VQAKTEW 
impediment, xcddupya, évOdpor 
impious, doeBijs 
impiety, doéBea 
importance, to consider of import- 
ance, wept rroAdo# roreto Bar 
important, d£:bX\o0yos 
importune, dio, Mrape, dvTiPoro 
importunity, déyo1s, kerela 
impose [deceive], gevaxlfw 
impossible, dduvaros, ovx ofds Te 
impossibility, 7d yh oldy 7’ elvac 
[but usually turn it) 
impostor, pévat 
improve, érididwp, BerTlwr yevér Oar 
imprudent, pwpds, dvénros, adbyic- 
TOS 
impudent, dvacdys 
impudence, dvatdea 
impute, use alriacOat, diaBdddrAw or 
altrios 
inasmuch as, éref 
incite, mpodyw 
inclined, ¢0é\w, BotAopa: [wish] 
inconsiderable, ov modvs, pérpios 
increase (intr.), avédvopar, peltwv 
ylyvec@at 
incur, wecely (or katacrhvat) els 
incur (danger), x.vdvvedw 
(charge), airiay exw. 
indebted (owe), ddelrw 
(owe thanks), xdpuw ddelrw 
indeed, pév, wévror 
indefensible, dgvduxros, adretxiaros 
indifference, duddcca 
indignant (to be), devdy moeicbar 
(see ‘angry ’) 
indignity, ddixnpa, tavoupyia 
suffer indignity, devd rdoxw 
indolence, paGupia 
indolent, pq duuos 
(vb.), pabupéw 
induce, welOw 
inferior, #orowv, paddos, rornpds 
inflict (injury), ddcceiy 
(penalty), dixnv \aBew rapa (g.) 
influence, (vb.), relOw 
inform [tell, learn, etc.] 
ingenions, copés 
inhabitants, of évoixodyres 





injure, BrAdaTw, ddixéw 
injury, ddicia 
receive injury, dd:xetoPar 
inn, tavdoxeiov 
innocent, d6wos, dvatrios 
innumerable, dvdpi@pos, Todds 
inquisition, ékéraccs (eLerd fw) 
inscribe, ypdgw (comp. ) 
inside, gow, évdov (g.) 
insinuate, droonpalyw, vrawleco- 
par 
insinuation, use dwredw 
insolent, doed-yis, UBprorixés, vearc- 
kbs 
[be insolent], vearreveo Oar 
insolence, doédyera, UBpis 
insomuch that, dove 
inspect, érioxoréw 
instantly, «dvs 
instead, dyrf (g.) 
instructions, & (or os) elpyrac 
insult, tBps “ 
_ (vb.), oBplgo 
insurrection (use dmoorivat), oTdots, 
émavdoragts 
integrity, use dixcacos 
intend, pAdw, diavoéopa:, Bovrteto 
intention, érivoa, Boudry 
intentional, éxwy, éxovaros 
intentionally, ¢& érBovdijs, éxov- 
oiws ; 
intercede, raparreiofat, alréw, dé- 
ope ; 
intercourse (have), mpoopépecOat, 
ovyylyvopat ~ 
interest, use omrovdatew, omeview 
those of the king’s interest, ‘of 
Ta Baciréws ppovobyres 
the common interest, 7d xowédy 
your interest, my interest, rd 
buérepov, 76 éudv , 
interfere, todvmpaypovew 
[stop], kwr\tw 
interrupt (in talk), drokauBdvw 
(generally), KwAvw 
interval, after an interval, od da 
paxpot: Boaxd re diadurdy (often 
with various compounds of &d) 
intimate, pidros, émirjdevos, ofxetos 
most intimate friends, of mdvv 
pirot 
intoxicated [drunk] 
investigate, éLerdt{w, oxord 
invincible, djconros 
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invite, xadéw (comp. ) 

(to do), airéw 
inundation, xaraxdvopds, pedua 
iron (adj.), orénpéos, -ots 

(sb.), siéypos 
irregular (of order), draxros 
irregularity, dvoula, dragla 
irregularly, eik7, draxrws 
island, vijcos, 7%. 


J 


jealous, Pfovepds 
(suspicious), Urorros 
jealousy, pédvos 
jest, cxorTw 
in jest (partic. ) 
jewel, \Oos (7), xdon0s [adornment} 
join (tr.), cwamrw 
(intr. ), mpooxwpéw 
journey, dds (f.), mopela 
be gone on a journey, dmodn- 
pbéw 
joy, xapa 
-ful, wepexapys 
judge, dicaoris 
(vb.), dexdtw 
(metaph.), Soxet, olopat, Soka cw 
jump, r7ddw (comp.), ddrAouac 
(sb.), dpa 
juncture, xatpds 
just, Sixacos, émeckys 
(adv.) just now, viv 57 
justify, dicacdw 
Iam justified in doing, dixatds 
elput WOLELY. 


K 


keep, gurdccw, tnpéw 
(animals), tpédw 
{intrans.), éyev 
keep safe, cvtw 
keeper (of animals, gardens, etc.), 
EMtMLEANTHS 
kill, droxreivw 
(pass.), daroOvpckw, dmrddrvpat 
kind, #rios, pidros, piddvOpwrros 
(sb.), yévos 
of that kind, rocodros 
of what kind (int.), rofos, darovos 
of which (rel.) kind, olos 





all kinds of, wrayrotos i 


king, Baotdeds, riparvos 
{verb), Bacceda, dpyw 
(adj.), Bacldecos 

kingdom, épx7%}, Tuparvis 

knee, yévu 

know, olda, yeyrworw, ériorapar 
to know (as @ friend), cvv76ns 

elpat 
known, ‘yy apipos. 


L 


labour, zévos 

(verb), movéw 
lack, évdeGs éxev, or use moAdod 

bet 
ladder, xA\juat 
lake, Aluyy 
lamb, dpvtov 
lament, mralw, divpopat, droptpomac 
lamprey, “upawa 
land, 9 

(property), x\jpos, ovata 
language, yAdooa, Gury 
large, yéyas 
last (at), réXos 

(adj.), beraros 
lasting, dumedos, BéBot0s 
late, dye 
lately, dpriws 
laugh, -yeAdw 

-able, *yeAotos 

-ter, yéhus 

at, xarayedG (g.), eyyedd (d.) 
law, vdyos 

-suit, dix 

have a lawsuit, dicatouac 
Jawyer, ovrryyopos, ypapyareds 
lay, rlOnpu 

lay open (tell), dinyetr Pac 

‘lay blame, airidouar 
lazy, dpyés, dxpetos 
lead, dyw, tyotpma 

“er, Hryeney 

(the metal), usruBdos 
leaf, gvAAoy 
leap [jump] 
learn, pav@davw 

[tidings], yeyriokw, wuvOdvouat 
least, #xcora 

not the least, 008’ ériofy 

at least, ye, your 

at least (not less), od efor 
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leave, delaw (comp. ) 
give leave [allow] 
off [stop] 
alone, édw 
a task to another, éritpérw 
leg, oxéAos, rods 
legal, vépcpos 
lend, davelfw 
loan, ddveccua 
less, pelwy, foowr (adv. neut.) 
let, édw: let go, addlauc 
letter, émirroAy 
liar, Yevd%s (prop. adj.), wevorns 
libel, Aodopia 
liberty, éAevdepla 
licentious, draxros, dxéAagros 
(vb.), draxrety 
lid, o7éua 
lie (be false), PevderGar 
({sb.), Pedidos 
lie, KetoPax 
(of army), 
Kab oan 
down, karaxAlvouat, dvaravopnat 
life, ¢w7, Bios 
lift, atpw (comp.} 
light (vb.), drrew 
(sb.), Gas 
in the light of, é pépe, or 
simply os 
upon, mepiruxety 
like, duovos 
(vb.) [love], or use &copevos, 7déws 
likely, to be, néd\dAw, or use elxés 
likewise, dravrws 
limb [body]: péAos, &p@pov 
limit, dpos 
(vb.}, dpitw 
line (military), rats 
form in line (intr.), rdocerOac 
(tr.), Téoow 
listen, dxotw (g.), dxpodoua: (g.) 
little, uixpds 
a little, wexpov 7, or Te 
live, (dw, didyw 
livelihood, zpod}, Blos 
loan, ddvecua 
lodged, to be, éyxetcdar 
{dwell, remain] 
long, waxpés [ten feet long, say of 
ten feet in length, pujjxos] 
(— after, — before), ro\A¢ 
— for, robéw 
— along time, waxpdr xpdv ov 


éorparomedeto bat, 





no longer, odKére 
so long (time), rocoirov 
look at, cxomdw, d0péw, Brérw 
after, émipedéouat 
(appear), doxety, palverBar 
(sb.}, dyes, BrACu pa 
lord, decrébrns 
lose, dméAdupe 
(lawsuit), Sixny ddd 
— sight, droxptarrw 
loss, to be at a, dropéw, dunxavéw 
(adj.), d&mropos 
lost, be, droddcOac 
loud, péyas 
to speak loud, uéya pOdyyerbar 
love, giAdw, H5erGar (d.) 
(be in love), épav (g.) 
(sb.), dows, Pirla 
(for thing), émupta 
lovely, kadéds, repexadrArs 
low, rarewvés 
(of soil), xPauarss 
{ady.), Tareas: low down, 
Karw 
luck, TUXT 
(good), etruxla 
(adj.), ebruyjs 
(verb), edruyéw 
-less, TAipuwr, Tadalrwpos 
lyre, xeOdpa 
play lyre, x.@aplfw 
player, «i@apioris. 


M 


mad, be, palvoucn 
(adj.), pavixds, mepnyas 
ness, wavla 
magnanimous, yevvatos 
magnificent, ueyadorperns 
magnificence, weyadorpérea 
maiden, xépn, wapPévos 
maintain, rpédw 
majesty, his, 6 Bacc\evs 
majority ol wreloves, of woddol 
make, mocety 
(laws), dé¢@ai 
(officers), katordvat 
(peace, war}, moeteGac 
(terms), cvyxwpely, cv béobae 


(way), Tapaxwpety, (advance) 
mpoxwpey 


malicious, POovepds, Kaxds 


ma—mu] 


man (person), dy@pwros 
(opp. ‘ woman’), dvip 
—kind, &vPpwrroe 
manage (contrive), 
adore 
(administer), dcocxéw 
manger, darvy 
maniac [mad] 
manifest, dfXos, davepds 
-ly, @avepads, dndovdre 
manner, tpdros 
(all inanner of), ravrotos 
many, wodvs 
marriage, ydyos 
marry, yauéw, dyayéo dat yuvaixa 
(of father), éxdoGvar 
marble, Aldos 
(adj.), AcAuwos 
marvels, @avpara 
-lous, daupzacrds 
(vb,), Bavpatw 
master, decrérys 
(vb.), xparety 
material, cxetos 
matter, mpayua 
(what is the matter with, 7i 
THO XEL 5 
in the matter of, rept (g.) 
no matter, oddéy diaddper 
mean, xaxds, aloxpoxepdys 
(vb.), deavoetobai 
means, unxav7} 
[riches], rdofros 
by no means, ovdapsds (und-) 
by means. of, &é [preposi- 
tions] 
measure, Mérpoy 
(vb.), “fo 
take measures, mapacxevdétu, 
Spay 7, pyxar Guat 
by these measures, oirws 
meat, xpéas (n.) 
meddle, rodvrpaypovey 
meditate (tr.), ¢v v@ exew 
(intr.), Bovreter@ae 
meet, dmavrdw, suvedOelv (els) 
(a man), mepirvxety til, éqirv- 
xelv (g. or d.) 
(in battle), dyricrFvar 
(difficulties, evils), repeximra 
meeting, avodos 
melt (intr.), cuvrjxw 
merchant, &uzopos 
menace [threat] 
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mercy, often ovyyviiuy ; 
at mercy, broxelpios 
merit, apery, dtia 
(vb.), d&cos elvae 
message, dyyeNa (often concrete) 
messenger, dyyedos 
method, pyxavi}, wopos, ee 
middle, midst, pécos 
might, may, often éfeor: 
mild, pérptos, mpatis 
military, woAeuecxds: m. affairs, ra 
Tob wodépou, TA TodEuKE 
experience, etc., €umeipla rod 
TONEMLOU 
mina, wa 
mind, voids, didvova 
be of one mind, dnovoedw 
minister (of king), c¥uBoudos 
misanthropic, p.ody8 pwrros 
mischief, xaxdy 
(of children), radia 
miserable, éAewds, oixtpés 
mistake, duaprévw 
(sb.), duapria 
mock, éyyedav (d.), oxwrTw 
moderate, wérpios (adv.), perplws 
modest, cappwv, wéTptos 
modesty, uerpidrys, aldas 
moment, in a moment, edbds 
for a moment, dAlyor zt, Bpaxy rt 
money, dpyupioy 
month, jv (m.) 
monument, pynpeoyv, ofa 
more, w)éov, uaddAov 
(adj.), rAdor 
the more, dow... TovodTw... 
moreover, xa 69 Kal, Kal phy Kal 
most, wdeioros 
for the most part, ws éi 74 word 
motionless, dxiynros 
mountain, dpos (n. ) 
mourning [black dress] 
mouth, crdu0 (n.) 
move, xivéw, weblornuet (trans. ) 
to anger, ete., xadiornu eis 
moved, be (use words of fear, pity, 
anger, etc.) 
multitude, rrA#O0s, n.; &xAes 
murder, dovevw, dmoxreive 
music, wove} 
-al, -xés 
musician, -xés 
mutiny, ordots ; (vb.), éravacrirat 
mutual, rpés 4\AfAovus. 


olxros 
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N 


naked, yuurds 
name, dvoya (n.) [fame) 
(vb.), dvoudgw, Kartéw 
have a great name, édAddytpos 
elvat 
named, évéuari, xadovpevos 
narrative, 1640s, Aéyos 
narrow, cTevbs 
narrowly [observe], éripeis 
natives, ol éxe?, of BapBapo 
natural (of actions), use efxds 
natural son, vd@os 
naturally (with adj.), d¥ce:, or use 
répuKa 
(=as was natural), 54, or os 
eixds 
nature, gvats 
near, mé)as, éyyus (g.) 
nearly, oxedév, pdvov od 
necessary, dvayxatos 
(sb.), 7a émerndeca 
it is necessary, dvdyxn, Sel, xp7} 
necessity, dvd-yxn 
need, déouar, or use det 
no need, ovdey det 
needle, Bedévy 
neglect, drvywpéw (g.), dued@ (g.) 
negotiate, mpdccw 
neighbour, 0 mAnglov 
neither, o¥dérepos (un6-) 
. nor, olre . . ob7e 
new, xatwés, véos 
next day, Ty borepalg 
night, vit 
nine, évvéa 
ninth, &aros 
no, ov rdvu, ov, Hxcora, § 183. 
say no, ob pyul, dmapvotipar 
noble (in birth), ev-yer7s 
nocturnal, vuxrepids 
noise, Yddos 
none, ovddels (und-) § 115 
the more, ovdév uad)ov 
nonsense, Affpos, pAvapla 
totalk nonsense, \npeiv, pAvapely 
nor, o¥6¢ (4 €): nor again, o¥d¢ pay 
north, Bopéas 
northern, mpds Bopéay 
nose, pis 
not, ov 
notable, crecvds, evddxinos 
noted, érlonuos, yrmptuos 





nothing, ovdév 
get nothing, ovdév mrdov exw 
notice, ywydcxw, alr@dvoua 
(attend), rpoodyew Tov voor 
now (time), viv 
(particle), d€ 
now then, dye 67 
nuisance (often with adj.), duaxepys, 
Bapis, érax64s, or verb [hate] 
number, dpiOuds 
numerous [many]. 


oO 
oak, dpus (f.) 
obey, refGopac (d.) 
obligation, use ydpuv exe, or €ra- 
vEew 
oblige [compel] 
obliged (indebted, ddew 
observe [say] [see] [look] 
obstinate, dvomeOys, cxdnpds 
obstruct, kwhiw , 
obtain, xrdouat, NauBavw, tuyxdrw 
(gen.), Koulfouar 
obvious, dfdos, pavepds 
occasion, on that occasion, rére 
on another occasion, &Adore 
to occasion, wapéxw 
occupy, xaréxew 
oceur (befall), ylyver@ac 
(think), use Bovdedw, diavoeio bar, 
ete. 
off, in comp., diro-, éx-, etc. 
offence, dyapria, dudprnua 
offend, Aumety, és dpyhy kaGtordvat 
offensive, mixpés, Bapus, éraxOns 
offer, pres, and imp. of didwut, or 
say ‘one will give,’ or mapéxw 
(make offer), often és Adyous 
édGeiv, or use érayyéddopat 
(to a god), dvarl@nye 
offering, d8por, (to a god), dvdénua 
office, dpyy 
official (sb.), dpywy, of év rédec 
often, rodddxis 
oil, ZAacoy 
(vb.), ddreiper Oar (oneself) 
old, madarbs : yépwv (of men) 
man, yépwy 
woman, ‘ypats 
in old times, drat 
grow old, ynpdoxw 
how old, three years old, wéca, 
tpla, érn yeyouws 
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oligarch, éAtyapxos | overtake, caradaupdvw, POdrw 
-Y, Odcyapyla | overtures (make), éxexnpuxetouat 
e under oligarchy, édvyap- | overwhelm, xaraSdAdw, darddAuut 
xEopat : owe, ddelrw 
once, ror (enc.) owner, deotrébrns, 6 KexTnpevos. 
(only once), dak 
at once, etdds 





one, éts | P 
one another, ddA ous, (-wv, ete.) | pain, ddvvn, adyos 
by one, xa@?’ &acrov palace, BaciAclor 
only, uévoy : (adj.) -os pale, aypds 
open (a book), é£eNocew pardon, ovyyrdun 
(door, etc.), dvolyw (vb.), cvpyryrdoka 
open ({adj.), dveqypévos park, rapddeccos (£.) 
oppose (intr.), dvrirfvac parliament, éxxdyoia 
opposite, évavrios: (adv.), évayrloy | part, uépos 
opposition, use évavrlos, évavriotc bat it is the part of, gor: (gen.) 
opportunity, xatpds — with [give, sell] 
he took first opportunity, use | partake, ueréxw 
érel mpGrov édivaTo particular, often els ris 
T have fine opportunity, xados a particular (house, field, etc.), 
dyer pot, or mapéxet Tis 
oppress, Paptvw, mésw particularly, rdvu, o@bdpa, wddcora 
the oppressed, of raAaimwpob- | party, ordots 
mevon spirit, gis 
oracle, xpnoriprov pass (get before), POérw, Spdup 
oracle-monger, xpy7oAdyos ™ podaBety 
oratory [rhetoric] by, rapeevar 
order (sb.), xécuos On, Tapiévat, mporevat, wapeOeiv 
[command] (vb.), reAedw \ time, did-yo 
in order (successively), édeffjs | passage, mépos 
in order to, iva, ds, etc. passionate, divs, Oumoerdys, or use 
orderly, xécjtos verb, dewdy roeioPar, dyavaxrety 
ordinary [usual] passionately, rpodiuws 
(poor), dabdos, MoxOnpds past (prep. ), mapa (acc. ) 
ornament, xdcmos | pay (generally), drodidwpe 
other, &\dos ' (penalty), dlkyy dldwpe 
(of two), &repos (soldiers), puc@dv darododvar, 
the other day, mpdny ' pc Obw 
in other ways, 74 wév &\da i (taxes), reAéw 
otherwise, «/ dé pH, dAAws : (sb.), peo ds 
ought, def, xp% peasant, dyporxos, adroupyés 
outrage (vb,), ddikéw, doedye, | pebble, Algos 
vpplfew peevish, dvcxodos : use dvoxepalyw 
(sb.), UBpes penalty, dicen, fyula 
outrageous, dvaidys, mcaperaros suffer penalty, radeiv, or dixny 
outside, fw (g.) Sotvac 
on the outside, 7a @wher | exact penalty, Skyy AauBdvew 
over (ended), reAcuTdw people (subjects), 73 wHGos, of 
all over (prep.), often use 7a@s_ | dpxépevor 
over against, évavrloy | (persons), &v@pwrot, ToANol 
overcome, Kpareiy perceive, alc@dvopat, yryvdokw 
overjoyed, repixapis perfect, éAetos . 
overpower, xpareiy, xaraarpépacGa: | perfectly, rdvy, opddpa 
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perfidy, daary, mpodocla 
perfidious, dmicros, mpodérys 
perhaps, fcws 
peril, xlvduvos 
be in peril, “éd\Aw, Kev duvedw 
perish, dré\\upa, drobvifcKw 
perjure (oneself), émvopxéw 
perjury, émopxla 
permit, édw, émitpémw 
perplex, és dropiav xafioravat 
perplexed, dzopos, dunyavos 
be, daopéw 
perplexity, dzopia 
persevere, éuydvew, uh watecbar 
persist, diioxvplfopar, caprepety 
person [man] 
persuade, meléw 
persuasive, mGavds 
perusal, dvd-yrwors 
pestilence, vécos (f.) 
philosopher, giAdcogos 
philosophise, girocodéw 
philosophy, ¢:Aocogla 
physician, farpés 
pick up, edpety, karahaPety 
piece, uépos, wdpiov 
piety, etcéBea 
pillage, rop6éw, aprafw 
pinch, riésw rH xepl 
pine, wedxn 
pious, evoeBrjs 
pit, dpvypna 
pitch (camp), orparoredever Oat 
pitiless, ynAejs, Blasos 
pity, éAeos, ofxros 
(vb.), drew, olkrifw 
a pity if, dewdr ef 
place, réos 
to take place, yiyvouar 
to give place, rapaywpeliv (d.) 
(vb. ), tornut, Tl@nye (comp. ) 
plague, vécos (f.) 
plain (manifest), dfd0s, gavepds 
(sb. ), wedloy 
plaintiff, 6 dcdxwr 
plaintive, oixrpés 
plan, Bovhy, unxavh, émlvo 
(vb.), unxavaobat 
plant, purdy 
(vb.), guredw, TlOnpe 
plausible, evapemys, mBavés 
play, ralfw 
(lyre), xeOaplgec - 
player [of lyre], néaporas 
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plead, dzrodoyéouac 

[say, ask] 
pleader, cuviyyopos 
pleasant, 7dvs, repays 
please, dpéoxew 

be pleased, #doua 
pleasure, #30y7 

take pleasure, yaipw 
pledge (faith), éyyvaua 
plot, émiBoudy 

(vb.) émiBoudedw (d.) 
plunder, dca 

(vb.), cuddw, Anigouac 
plunged, be, ¢urtrrw, éorlarw 
poet, ronrns 
poetic, moenrixés 
poetry, molyais 

art of poetry, 4 mounrixy 
point (sb.), dxun, alxun 

(vb.), delkvupt, dnrdw 
poison, ddpuaxoy 

(vb.) happdxy droxreiv, 
poke, cevréw 

— fun, oxdéarw 


| policy, 76 émerjdecoy 


polite, dereios, yapiels, xpnorés 
politely, rpgws, rpatrara, xapievrws 
political, rodurixds 
ponder, évéupeis@a, oxomety 
poor (not rich) aéyys 
(pitiable), — of«rpéds, 
tahalrwpos 
(mean), dairos, pox Onpds 
popular, Snuorids 3 
popular faction, 6 d%u0s 
— assembly, éxxdrnola 
portion, “épos (n.) 
portentous, dewéraros 
possess, Kéxrnuar, exw 
possession, xrfua 
get possession, xaréxw 
possible, durarés, ofds re 
as much as possible, ws mAeic- 
Tov, 8Tt wadiora 


éewvds, 


as badly as possible, ws 
KaKLOTO, 
as great as possible, ws 
Méytoros 


posterity, ofuéAdovres, ol éreyerduevos 
pour, xéw (comp. )} 

poverty, mevla 

power, xparos, dtvayus 

powerful, uéyas, xparepds, ioxupds 
practise, doxéw, pedeTdw 
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practice, wedérq 
Prine: érravew 
(sb.), émauvos 
praiseworthy, Javudotos, ématveros’ 
pray, alréw, Aurapew, exer Gar = 
precaution, evrdBera, modvou . 
take precaution, rapackevdtw, 
ethaBeiobat, rpovorar Exe 
precious, riyios, roduTedts 
precise, dxpiBijs 
predict, rpodéyw, mpoayopetw 
prefer, zpoaipetcOar, Aw, Bothopar 
prejudice, dg@pootvn,  aBerrepla 
{folly]: €@pa (hatred) 
prepare, mapackeva tw 
prepared, éroijuos 
prescribe, xerevw 
prescribed, be, elpnuat 
presence, zrapovola 
in the presence, use tapav 
into the presence, mpés 
present, be, wapetvat 
(vb.) [hand in], 
Selkvupt 
(vb.) [give] 
the present... , dvi 
presently adrlka,raxy, ob dia paxpot 
press, weéfw 
(metaph.), Aurapa 
presume, péya pov ew (be proud) 
preend, mpooroéouar: often héyw, 
pnul 
pretext, mpipacts 
on the pretext, mpopacevopevos, 
on ws (w. partic. ) 
prevail on, mrei@w 
prevent, cwrvw 
previous, am porepos 
price, rij, dardvy 
pride, ups 
oneself, Beye. pore éri (c, dat.) 
priest, tepevs 
prince, Bacideds 
prison, decpwriprov 
prisoner, decudrns, dedeuévos 
private, fdcos 
(man), @dvrns 
privilege, re7) 
prize, Gov 
(vb.), wept modAod wacetaOar 
probable, eZxdés (neut.) 
proceed, mpbeipi, Epxouat 
procession, tory} 
walk in procession, roureiw 


Tmapexw, 


| proclaim, 





TpoKnptoow, Kehevw 
{order] 
produce, wapdyw, mapexw 
(evidence), rapéyouar 
profess, dmayyédhopae 
(see pretend) 
profession, réxv7 
(make profession), ‘use profess’ 
profit, xépbos, adperia 
prohibit, ov« édw: draryopedw 
project, éwlyoa, Bovrevpa 
have a project, paxavdo@a rT, 
etc. 
promise, vrioxvdopar 
proof, TeKL}pLov 
property, XpHpara, ovata, modros 
prophet, udvris 
propose [ask], [intend)} 
prosecute (war), tyeoGa., AaBéaPar 
(g.), éwexecpely (d.), morepuety 
protect, ogtw, duivw 
protest, devoy moeiobat, oxeTuala, 
pa priper bac 
protrude, éxorfva 
proud, peyaréddpwr, ceuvds 
be proud, péya gporéw, ocp- 
vovouat 
prove, émdeixvum, dropalyw 
proverb, wapoipla 
provide, rapacaxevatu, apex co 
— for, Gcpametw, Bovdevew wepl 
— oneself with, mapacxevdfw, 
mopltw 
(take care of] ériuehodpar 
province, dpx7j, xapa 
provocation (to suffer), ddixetoGar, 
aadeiy 
prudence, swopoctvy 
prudent, sudpwy 
be prudent, cwdpovéw 
public, dyudccos 
publicly, Snpoolg, és ray Sfpor 
pull, éAxw 
out, éfaipéw, ebéAkw 
punish, cord{w, diknvy AaBeiv rape. 


&- 
punishment, fyula 
purchase, dvéopai, eryopdgo 
purpose, Sovdy, didvow 
on purpose, érirndes 
for the very purpose, & airé 
rovro iva 
with the purpose of doing, ws 
Spacuw 
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pursue, diaxw 
push, abéw 
put, 7fOnue (comp.) 
off, dvaBddropar 
on, wepiBddAreo Gar 
up, KabioT nut, ipevw 
putrid, campés 
pyramid, wupapis, f. 


Q 


quality, use ofos, etc. 
quantity, use dos, etc. 
quarrel, @x@pa, eps, [anger] 
(vb.), épliw, diaddpopar, audic- 
pyre 
quarters (military), orparémedor 
queen, Baclrea 
quell, wavew, vixdv, caréxew 
query [question] 
question, €épwrnua 
ask question, epwrdu 
quick, Taxus 
{adv.), -éws 
-witted, dyxivous 
quiet, fjoruxos 
(he), fouxdgew 
quietly, Hobxws, apena. 
quite, wavy, opddpa, 7d wapdway. 


R 


rabble, BxAos . 
race, dpduos, aywr 
(vb.), Spduy diapiddAdopar 
(tribe), yévos (n.) 
rail, dodopéw 
raise, alpw (comp.) 
(army), ovdAdAéyw 
rampart, Telxioua 
range, Tago w 
ran (military), 
rapid [quick] 
rash, Gpaovs, doxemros 
rashly, drepioxer Tos 
rate, at any rate, ye, your 
rather, “adrdov, Hdtov 
(somewhat), 7, werplas 
ravage, Sgoiv, réuveww 
reach (arrive) 
read, dvayryvackw 
ready, €rotjos i 


Takis 





Lauady (with past part.), #57 
— witted, dyxivous 
reassure, mrapabape byw 
real, ddnBijs 
reality, 76 by, F 4 adpbera 
in reality, py, 7@ ovrt, adn bas 
really, rq dvre 
reason (ground), airla, 76 alriov 
reasonable, ppdvijsos, voov Exwv 
reasonably, elxbrws 
rébel, use droords, or adeotnxids 
(vb. ), droorivat, éravacrivat 
rebuke, péudouar, Nocdopety 
receive, déxouai (comp. ), \apBdvw 
recently, veworl, dpriws 
recess, .uxés 
recognise, dvayrwpl{w 
reconcile, guvvad\\doow 
reconciliation, cuvadhayh 
reconnoitre, émigxom&, or use kara 
bday 
recover (illness), draddayfvas (g.) 
(property), dvaxoulfouat 
red, épuépds 
redeem, éxddw, oGfw 
redeem (promise), dtampacow 
redress (remove), ddaip& 
(cure), dxetc@a, lac Pae 
(rid), dradddoow 
reduce (a town), édXelv, waploracGat 
(to a state), caficrdvar eis 
be reduced to, xaracrAvar els 
refer, dvagdépew 
reflect (on plans), Bovdedopar 
(on facts), év@upéopar 
refresh (oneself), dvamvéw 
refuse, od« é6éAew, often of dyps 
with fut. inf. 
refute,. éfehéyyeuv 
regard (lit.), BAérew, oxomeiv 
(met.), moreioBat, otouat, xplyw 
regret, perayéder, meray Gvar 
reign, Baciretw, dpxw 


| reject, drwhéw, often ob Géw 


relate, é&yyéouar, A€yw, ayyAXu, 
Sréberpr 
relate, it relates to, éo7s repl 


relation, cvyyers 
release, dma\\doow, édevdepdw, 
aglyus 


| relief, ddeXia’ 


relief from, use drad\ayfvat 
relieve, dmaAhdoow 
[help], dudvat, dperciv 


re—ro 
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religion, evcéBeia 
religious, edceBhs 
relinquish, ratcac0a, webetvas l 
relish, @:AG, fdouar, or use dpéoxw | 
rely on, méroa \ 
remain, udrw | 
remain still, fovydtw ! 
remajnder, Aouréds (repos) i 
remarkable, @avudcwos, 
dewds 
temarkably, opédpa, wavv 4 
remedy, ddpyaxor, pnxari : 
(vb.), idopon, dxéouar : 
remember, péurnuat, py nuovetw t 
remit, adding : | 
remonstrate, dewdy moetoPat, dya- 
vaxtety, altiacdae 
remove, épaipéw, éxBadAw, Kafenety 
rend off, dmrocxffw 
renowned [famous] 
repair, dvavedw, dxeduae 
repast, detavor 
repay, daodotva: 
(a person), éuelBopat 
repeat, ai@cs hé-yew 
(say often), OpvrAéw, tuvéw 
repeated, onus i 
repeatedly, moAAdxis : 
repent, perapdres, weTavoew 
replace, use aides 
reply, daroxpivouar : 
(of oracle), xpdw, éxpnoe 
repress, caTéxw 
repulse, use spadjvac 
reputation, dfiwua 
request (vb.), dtlow, airéw 
(sb. ), €dx% 
require, déouoe ; or use dev 
rescue, o@tew 
resemblance, duodrys ! 
resemble [be like] ; 
resent, dpyliouat, dxPouar | 
reside, évoxéw 
resign, mapadotva:, Tpotnpe 
resignation (in trouble), use 
bropévw, dvéxouat 
resist, dudvoua, dvOloracbat 
resolve, diavoobuar, Bovdedw, often | 
Soxet | 
resolved, uéhAwr, BeBovdreupévos \ 
resort, dardw 
(to plan), 
xpro Par 
resources, 7a brdpyorTa 





| 
&roros, 








tpérecOar mpés, 


respect, o¢Bw 
(sb.), adcxtvy 
respectable, émeckhs, orovdatos 
respecting, zepi 
rest [remainder] 
go torest, dvarravoua, Koyudouat 
restore [repay] 
(put back), ats xadiordvac 
(reconstitute), dvophdw 


i restrain, xaréxu, dréxw, cwrdiw 


result, 74 réXos, 70 yevduev ov 
the result was, ovvé8y dare 
retire, dvaywpéa, dwrépyouat 
retreat, dvaywpéw, troxwpely (dat. ) 
(sb. ), dvaxdpnots 
(place of retreat), xatraduyy} 
return, fxw, dyépyouar, or use 
‘again’ 
return (from abroad), caved Oeiv 
revenge, ripwpla 
(vb.), Teewpeta Oar 


| revive (intr.}, dvarvéw, dvaPiGvat 


revolution (to make), vewrepitery 


; reward, d@pov 


to reward, xdpiv drodofvac 


: rhetoric, Anropixy 


rich, wAovoros 
to be rich, rhovréw 
riches, rAofros 


: Tid, dwradAdocewv 


to get rid of, drad\dover bat 


| Yide, ixmevw, édabvw 


ridiculous, yedotos, karyéAacTos 


‘right, 406s, dixacos 


set right, d10p9&, éravopBoty 
-hand, deka 
rigour, Bla 
ring, dax7ddcos 
rise, dvacrivac 
against, éravaorivat 
rivalry, gdoriula 
river, rorapds 
road, 66¢s (f.) 
rob, cvrdw, dpaipéw 
robber, xAréwrns, AnoTHs 
robe, mét)os, iwdroy 
rock, wérpa 
rogue, movyps, Khémrns, pévak 
roguery, dwd7n, Tovnpia 
roof, dpop7 


rope, omaprov, xddws (m. 


rose, pddos (£.) 
rough, rpaxus 
(manner), &ypoixos 
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roughness, dypocxia. 

round (adv.), repl (in comp.) 

rout, és dvyiy Kadiornpe 

route, 6dés (f.) 

royal, Bacidecos 

ruin (vb.), dardAdvju, Orapbetpw 
(sb.)}, é£drera, SeadPopa, drePpos 
(be ruined), dé\wda, dardAdvpae 
(of building), ca@apety 

rule, dpyew 
(sb.}, dox# 

ruler, &pxwy, deordrnys, ol év rédet, 

Ta TEAR 

run, 7péxw 
away, drodidpdcKw 
over, KaTamaréw 

rush, rpéxw, pépopat, etc, 

rustic, dyporKos. 


Ss 


sacred, d-y.os, tepds 
sacrifice, dow 

(sb.), duoia 

to sacrifice (metaphor.), mpoinut 
sacrilege (commit), doeBéw 
sad, oixrpés 
sack, dprafw, wopBiw 
safe, dopadts, ows 

keep safe, ctw 
sail, rréw 

(sb. ), tervov 
sailor, vatrns 
sake, for sake of, évexa, (g.) && 

ace. 
salute, domafouat 
same, 6 avrés 

as, use dat., 

{comp.} 

sanction, cuvavéw 
sanctity, use adj. d-ycos 
sane, Eudpwy 
satisfaction (legal), dixy 
satisfied, to be, use dpécxew 
savage, BapBapos, dyptos 
save, o@fw (comp.) 
scarcely, uddis 
scattered (troops), Stecrappyeér oe 
school (met.), dydv 
scruple, to, droxvéw 
scrupulous, dxpBys 
sculptor, dvépiavroroids 
sea, OddAacca 


also see dép0- 








seal, odparyis 
(vb.), opparyigo 
search, ¢nréw 
seated, to be, cdénuac 
secede, drogrfvat 
secession, drécracis 
second, devrepos 
(of two), érepos 
secretly, xpiga, Ad@pa, often use 
AavOdvw 
secure [safe] 
(vb.), oggw 
(hold), xaréxw 
security, do¢ddrea 
with security, dées, dogahis 
sedition, ordocs 
see, dpdw 
seek, fnréw 
seem, doxelv, palvecbat 
seize, AauBdvw, aipéw (comp.) 
(opportunity), xpio@ai 
be seized, dhicxouac 
select, aipéouar 
self-willed, at@ad%s 
sell, mwhéw (pres. 
amrobba0at 
senate, Bovd7 
senator, Bovdeur7s 
send, réumw (comp. } 
for, perardéuropat 
sensation, OdpvBos: often 
verb [fear, wonder, etc.] 
sensible, dpdvipos, cuveTds 
senseless, dvénros 
separate, xwplifw 
be separated, Sieordvat 
separately, xwpis, cad’ éxarrov 
serious (opp. ‘ jest’), croudatos 
(of evil), Sewds, Xademds 
seriously, crovdagwy 
servant, oixérns [slave] 
serve, vanperety 
(soldier), crparever Bat 
service, Oepareia 
(favour), evepyeoia 
do a service, @Ped@, Speriay 
mapéex 
servile, dovdrcdés, SovAomperijs 
gession, use PovdcverOat 
set, torn, TIOnpe 
up, cadiarnpe 
upon (lit.), éeBeivar : 
ember Oat 
settled, it is, Soxet, dédoxTas 


impf. fut.), 


use 


(attack), 


Re—so | 





settlement (colony), daouta 
(agreement), ciuBacis 
several, rons 
severe, cxAnpds, wpds 
(pain), dewds ; 
severely, loxup&s, apddpa 
shake, revdoow, cwéw 
shame, aidus, aicxdvn 
ashame, aloxpéy, dewdy, oxérdioy 
put to shame, aioxvvw, (comp. ) 
shameful, aicxpés 
shameless, dvacdjs 
shamelessness, dvaldea 
shape, noppy 
shapeless, duoppos 
share, jotpa, pépos (n.) 
(vb.), peréye (g.) 
sharp (lit,), d&ds 
(met.), copss, deuvds 
shave, fupéw, elpw 
— off, droxeiper Oat 
shelter, xaraguy) 
take shelter, xaraguyetv 
shield, domls (£.) 
shift, drdr7, pnyarh, Téxr7 
ship, vais, wotoy 
shocking, dewéds, doedy7s 
shoe, éuBas (f.) 
shoot (intr. ‘use the bow’), rofedw 
(trans. ‘kill by a shot’), rofedw, 
Kararotetiw 
shore, yf, al-ycadds 
short, Bpaxvs 
in short, cuveddvti elrety 
in short time, raya, Taxos 
should (ought), det 
shout, Bodw 
(sb.) Box 
show, delxvupe 
off, émridetxvyse (act. and mid.) 
shrine, iepdv 
shudder, prysw 
shut, xrelw (comp. ) 
sick, voy, dobevav 
be sick, vocéw, dobevéw 
sickness, vdaos (f.) 
side (in discussion), youn 
by side of, rapa (d.) 
take side of, ppovety ra Tod 
sight, 3yis 
lose sight (nautical), 
Kpvarety 
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signal, onuetov 
give signal, onuaive 
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‘silence, ovy# 
in silence, avy7 
silent, o.wréy 
be silent, crydw, cwrdw 
silver, dpyupos 
(adj.), dpyupods 
simple, ar)ois 
simply, ards, pdvov 
simultaneously, dua, duoo 
singly, xa@’ xacroy, xar’ dvdpa 
singular, @avudsros, Sevds 
sinister, ddcxos, caxds 
(look), oxvOpumds 
sink, caTaddw, édarifw 
sir, & dvOpwrre 
my good sir, & ray, & datpdyte 
sire, & Baorhed, etc. 
sister, ddeho7} 
sit, cd@yuar (comp. ) 
situated, Keievos 
situation, déc.s (or use xwplov) 
skilful, cogéds, émiarjpwy 
(adv.), copés 
skill, réxvn 
slack (vb.), yardw 
{adj.), d@ecuévos 
slave, doBXos 
slay [kill] 
sleep, Jrvos 
(vb. ),‘e8d5u, xabevdw 
sleepless, to be, dypurvéw 
slightly, pexpdy re 
sloth, dpyla, pobuula 
slothful, p¢bunss, dpyds 
slothfulness, pa?upia 
smear, dregdw, xpiw 
smell (intr.), d¢w 
(tr.), do@patvouac 
smile, yeAdw, pediaw 
snail, &cé 
50, otrw 
— forth, .d\Aa rotafra, radda 
woatrws 
— that, dere 
— much, rocofros 
— much (adv, ), rocofrov 
not so much . . . as, od uaAdov 


sober (mind), cddpwy 
sobriety, cwdpoctvy 
soil, yF 

soldier, orparwsr7s 
solemn, ceyvds 
solemnity, cenvdrns 
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some, éyioz ‘ 
. » others, of per . . 
-times, évidre 
-what, petplws, Tt 
son, mats 
Boon, Taxa, Od Sid paxpod, raxéws 
how soon ? évrés récov xpédvov ; 
soothe, dapotyw, rapapyvboipuacr 
soothsayer, pdyris 
sophist, cogiorhs 
sorrow, &d-yos, Aur} 
(vb.), ddryéw, Bapéws dépw, xa- 
ewvs Hépw, AuretaOat 
sorry, be, dd-yéw 
sort, what, qotos 
all sorts, mavrotos 
common sort, TA700s 
soul, yxy 
spare, deldouac (g. ) 
sparing, gerdwrbs, Paddos, uérpos 
speak, \¢dyw 
speaker, pirwp, Snunydpos 
spectacle, 0éa 
spectator, Gearis, mapdy 
speech, dé-yos 
speed, rdxos (n.) 
with speed, raxéws 
(vb.) rpéxw, orévdw 
spend, dvadloxw 
spirit, mveGua, pox} 
splendid, Aaumpéds, carbs, roduredts 
-ly, kdddora 
spoil, cvAdw 
(sb.), Xela 
sport, raigw 
spot, rémos 
on the spot, evdus 
spring (vb.), -ylyvecPat 
[leap], rnddw 
(sb.), wa¥h 
Spy, KardoKomos 
squander, dvadioxw 
stab, drocddtw, amoxrelvw 
stag, éhagos 
stage, Géarpov, oxnv7 
on the stage, émi oxnr js 
staircase, «A\iuaé (m.) 
stake, xdpat (m.) 
stand, gornxa, eorny, orjoroua (and 
compounds) 
standard, onpetoy 
start, dppdouat 
(fright), éxmAayfvac 
(arrange, appoint), rapackevdto 


L 


« of 6€ 





starved, to be, rewdw 
state [condition] 
(political), dus 
(fortunes), mpdyuara 
statue, dyahya 
stature, uéyeos (n.) 
stay (intr.), uévw, éréxw . 
(tr.), karéyw, ravw 
steal, xNérrw 
steep, mpordyrns 
step, Ba@pov 
steward, raylas 
stick (sb.), xAddos 
stick to, rpooeyouat, mpoopdvar 
still (nevertheless), duws 
(adv. of time), 
(with comparatives), érc 
(adj.), #ouxos 
stingy, alcypoxepiys 
stipulate fagree, demand, condi- 
tion} 
stomach, cola, yaorip (£.) 
stone, AlGos 
stop (tr.), mavw 
(intr. ), ravouat 
put a stop, ravew, kwriw 
storm, xyewwy 
stragglers, dveomappeévor 
straight, dp06s 
(adv.), edb, es@bs 
strange, dewvds, Gavpacrss, dromos 
stranger, févos 
stretch, relyw 
strike, mijjcow, rardoow: strike 
terror, @bBov mapéxew 
strong, loxupds 
study, diackoréw, pavdavw 
[learn], pererdw 
stumble, rpoorralw 
stupid, duadys, &8éXrepos 
subject, 6 dpxyduevos 
[thing], mpaypya 
submit to, dvéxeo Oar 
subsistence, rpogi}, Blos 
suburb, mpoagreiov 
succeed, caTophbw, evruxéw 
success, etrvxla;: with 
(adv.) 
successful, edruy js 
successively, épetijs 
such, roofros, rodbcde 
sudden, taxts, dmpocdbxnros 
suffer, rdoxw 
fallow], édw, mepudety 


success 
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from (disease), voceiv 
from (person), 7oAAG mabey bard 
penalty, di«ny ddévat 
suffice, dpxéw 
sufficient, lxavds, détos, dbibypews 
to be sufficient, dpréw 
suicide, to commit, éavréy Bidfe- 
bat, Exovolws drobaveiy 
suit, dixn 
sulky, dvexodos, tpaxus 
sullen, cxv@pwrds, Svoxodos [angry | : 
sum (of money), dpyvpov 
summon, Kxadéw 
(legal), rpockade?o@ar 
sun, #Atos 
superintend, émijedéopat 
superior [better] 
be superior, diadépw (g.) 
suppliant, ixérys 
be a suppliant, ixeredw 
supply, rapacxevdfw, Tapéexw 
support, ¢épw: (on raft, 
bxéw 
[maintain], rpépw 
(interest), creviw, dptvw 
suppose [think] 
supreme, xpdricros, Kpeloowr 
to be supreme, xparéw 
sure, cadys 
I am sure, oléa capas 
Iam sure to, wéAdw 
surely, cagdés: (often particles), 
Gra pny, ddr 57 
surpass, vikdw 
surprise [astonish] 
(military), dmpocdéxnrov daBetv, 
édeiy 
surrender, évdldwyui, tr. and intr. 
suspect, Urorredw 
suspected, taorros 
suspicion, broyla 
suspicious, (man or act), Uromros 
swear, Suvupu 
sweat, ldpws 
swim, véw 
sword, Elqos (n.). 


etc.), 


T 


table, rpdrefa . 

tablet, dédros (f.) 

tail, xépxos 

take, aipéw (comp. ) 
bring, &yw, ¢épw 





| take away, dgacpeiy, cua, [ruvd 


ty} 
take out, éxdépw 
take to (a course), rparéoOa mpés, 
a&pxyerOat 
tale, n60os, Ad-yos 
talent, réd\avroy 
(mental), cvveocs 
talk, diadréyopar 
tall, paxpds 
task, ép-yov 
tax, pdpos 
teach, diddoxw 
tears, ddxpva (n.) 
shed tears [weep] 
tedious, cyodaios, 
paxpds 
teeth, ddévTes 
with the teeth, dédé 
tell, Aéyw, dyyérw, Snrd 
temple, iepéy 
tend, Geparredw 
tenderly, edvoikas, etpevas 
tenement, ofknpa, oixla 
tent, oxnv} 
terms, on these, émi rovrois 
in such terms, ofrw, or use 
Aéyw 
on honourable terms, émi xadois 
terrible, terrific, dewds 
terror, déos, PéBos 
-stricken, éxmemAnypévos 
thank, ydpiy eldévar, érawéw 
thanks, xdpis: to give —, ydpw 
dmrodobvat, xapuv exe 
theft, xAdupya, kom) 
then, rére 
(therefore), o&y, rolvur, 5d robr0 
or &a Taira 
there, éxe? 
(motion), éxeice 
from there, éxei@ev 
-upon, évyTaida 
-fore, rolvuy, ob, 6a TodTo 
thick (hair, leaves, etc.), dacvs: 
(cloud), Ba@uds 
thief, pap (m.), Kréarrys 
thing (often neut. adj., and sb. 
omitted), rp&ypa, ypijua 
think, ofouat, doxe? (imp. ) 
(absolutely), érOuudéouar, vodw 
of doing, év v@ Exe, dtavooFpar 
(estimate), voulfw, wyotiuat 
third, rpfros 


61a oX OATS, 
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thirst, dlpa 
thirty, rpidxovra 
thousand, rpropdproe 
though. § 94 
as though, os with part. 
thousand, x!rc0« 
threaten, drendw 
throw, plrrw, Badrw 
thwart, dyriorivat, Kwrdw 
(perplex), és dwropiav ka@tordvat, 
Tapdooew 
thwarted, daopv, sparels Gv Hd- 
mike 
tide, Oadacca 
tidings, &yyeos 
hear tidings, ruvOdvopae 
bring tidings, dyyA\w 
tie, déw 
— round, repdéw 
tight, svvrovos 
till, uéxpe (g-) 
(vb.), rovety, épydfopat, yewpryety 
time (pomt), cacpds 
(space), xpdvos 
(many times), ro\Adxcs 
(two, three, four. . . times), 
ols, pls, retpdxs, mwevrakis, 
ete. 
(second, third... time), 7d 
Sedrepov, Tplrov, réraprov ... 
men of my time, of ém’ énof 
timely, év xaip@, xaiptos 
timid, ¢oBepds, dethds 
tired, be, céurw, dreipnxéevar 
to-day, onpepoy * 
toe, ddxrudos 
together (cvv- in comp.), 6408, dua 
come together, cwed@ety, avd- 
Neyer Par 
tomb, tagos 
to-morrow, atiprov 
too, dyav, Alay; [see special use, 


tools, épyaneta, 8pyava 
top, axua, kopupy ; (house, dpoph] 
on the top, often ‘above,’ or 
ér{ in comp. 
on the top of the hill, ér’ éxpy 
T@ Spee 
touch, drrecOa: (g.), [both lit. and 
met. ] : 
tower, mupyos 
town, méds: be in town, émidn- 
pety 


| tract (of land), use oA} 9 


trample, xarararéw 
transaction, mpaypa, [or use vb. ] 
transgress, mapaBalyw 
trap (met.), d6d0s, pnxav 
travel, Badlfw, mopevouar, mhavd- 
opar, ddorropéw 
traveller, ddolsopos 
treachery, tpodocla 
treacherous, distros, mpodé7ns 
be treacherous, mpododval twa, 
amardw 
tread on, taréw 
treasure, xrfja 
treat, xpiara 
public treat, rd couwdy 
(general), xpfic@ae 
(medical), Geparredw . 
(negotiate), és Mé-yous éA@ety 
tree, dévdpoy 
tremble, rpéw, dppwidw, Tpouéw 
trial, dyav : 
(to be on one’s), gevyw 
tribe, Z6vos, Sfpos 
tribunal, dixaorHpiov 
tribute, ddpos 
triumphant, dyahddpevos, mepixapys 
troops, oTparidrat 
trouble, révos 
(grief), dA-yos, kaxév 
give trouble to, rpdypara mapé- 
yew: be troubled, mpdypara 


w 
take trouble, crovdhy roveto Oar, 
méyov tyew mepl 
true, ddr\7Ohs 
in good truth, ds ddyPas . 
trumpet, cddmcyé (f.) 
trust (a man), remoBévat 
(a task toa man), émirpérw 
truth, d\70ea 
in good truth, ds ddyOGs 
try, Tecpdopar 
try (judicial), xplyw, did fw 
turn, Tpétw, orpédw 
in turn, édetijs 
to turn to (intr.)}, rpérecOar és 
} out (prove), ylyvouat, droBalyw, 
oupBalyw 
round, mepwotpépeo@at, 
atpéwat €auTév 
turret, rupylicor 
twelve, duddexa 
‘ twenty, efxoor 


eTa- 
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twins, d{dupo i 
two, dvo 

in two (with verbs), da- 
tyrannical, rupavyixés, Blatos 
tyrant, ripayvos, 


U 


ugly, alcxpés, or aicxpds 77 Oye 
unable, ddvvaros, ox olds Te 
unaccustomed, d76%s 
unanimously, xowy 
unavailing, use udryy 
uncertain, dcadis, Gindos, dordé- 
pnTos, oparepss 
unchangingly, dxuw7yrws 
undefended, adgvAaxros 
undergo, rdcoxw, dvéxouce 
understand, curinuc 
undertake, émiyerpO, éyxecpitouar 
undervalue, caradpovéw 
undress (tr.), drodtw 
(intr.), drodvec Oa 
unequal, #ocwy 
unexpected, darpocddxyros, rapddotos 
unexpectedly, rapa détav 
unfit, drperjs 
for, dvdivos, &xpnaros 
unfortunate, dvoruxys 
was so unfortunate as to, often 
TUX Tiwi, KAKD Tut TOXD 
unflinching, dmpoddcroros 
unguarded, a@vAaxros 
unhappy, Kaxodaipwy 
unhappily [in relating events], 
often only ruyxdvw 
unjust, décxos 
unless, ef 4}, TAH 
unobserved, use \ar@dyw 
unpleasant, dd%s, Aurnpéds 
unseemliness, 7d dmperés 
unsteady aBéBaios, dordOunros 
untie, vw 
until, gws, néxpr, see § 86 
untrustworthy, dmriros 
untrustworthiness, dmioria 
unwell, cax&s @xywy, voody 
to be unwell, vocdw, 
Saxeicbat, dobevety 
up, ava in comp. 
upbraid, Aocdopetv, Yeyw 
upper room, vrepgor i 





Kaxds 


upside down, to turn, dvacrpégw 
upside down, dvecrpappévos 


urge [bid, pray, press] 


use, xpela 
(custom), @@os, vduos: [elwAa] 
(it is no use), oddey Gperet 
(vb.), xpGpae 
used to, elwéa 
useful, xpyctos, wpEAtwLOS 
useless, dypetos, dvwpedys 
usher, &yw, réurw 
usual, ews 
as usual, ws efwPer, etc. 
than usual, rot elwOdros 
usually, woAddxis, or wse elwha 
utmost, éryaros, rods 
with the utmost —, superl. 
adv. 


Vv 


vain, paraios [conceited] 
in vain, warn 
vainly, pdryy 
valley, vdrn, often medlov, or Td 
oTevéy 

value, Tinh 
valuable, tlus:os, roddob Aécos 
vanquish [conquer], vixaw 
various, 7oAvs, TavTotos 
vedette, gudak, Ppofipos, cxords 
vehemently, opddpa 
veil, mpoxdduspa, kadvarpa 
vein, darcy, f. 
venture, ToAudw, kivduredw 
very, Alay, opddpa 
vessel, dyyos, ayyetov 

(ship), vats, adotoy 
vestibule, 7a mpb0upa 
vex, Auréw 
viands, 74 ovria 
vicissitude, wera Bor 
victorious, Kpeloowy 

be victorious, vixdw, xparéw 


: vie, dusrrAdopat, dcaywrlfouat 
: Vigilant, use ¢udAdTToua, etc. 


vigour, xpdros, Bia, oGévos 

vile, prapds, padros, dvdtcos 
village, caun 

villager, copjrns 

vindicate (conduct), drodoyetrAat 
vineyard, éureduv 

violate (of thieves), dda 
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violence, Bla 
do violence to, Bid fouat 
violent, Biatos, xarerds 
violently, Bralws 
violently (desire), dféws, kparepés, 
opbdpa 
virtue, apery 
vision, 6éaya, dyxs [often use verb] 
visit, érépxopar 
voice, pwr} 
voluntary, éxdy, éxovaros 
vomit, diepéw 
vote, Wyblfopar 
(sb.), Yrios (£.) 
vow, €0x} 
(vb.) ef youae 
voyage, 7ovs 
(vb. ), wrAdw, 


WwW 


wages, ucbbs 
waggon, duata 
wail, ddvpoyar 
wait, udvw, wepyséve (a) 
wake (tr.), éyelpw, éLeyelpw 
walk, Badifw 
— past, mapépxopai, ofxouat 
wall, rezxos (n.) 
wallet, ripa, OUdaKos 
wander, mAavdopat 
want, déouae (g.) [wish] 
be wanting, de? (g.), ne 
wanting, édAcm7js 
war, médeLos 
make war, roheuéw 
declare war, karayyéAhewv rbde- 
ov 
ward off, dPuddcoerOau, duiverda 
warrior, orpariaérns, dvip 
waste [lay waste], dndw, réurw 
— time, diarpiBw 
watch, pidat 
(vb.), puAdoow, Typéw 
water, Uéwp (n.) 
wave, Kipa 
way, 506s (£.) 
(manner), Tpd7ros 
in what way, 7&s [so us, drws, 
obrws] 
in the way, éumroduy 
out of the way, éxroduy 
to make way (advance), rpo:évat 
to make way (yield), ecw 





ways, in other ways, ra &\ha, 
& ras 
in many ways, xara woAAd 
weak, daGevis, paidos 
be weak, dadevéw 
wealth, motos, xXphpara 
wealthy, wrodoros 
be wealthy, riouréw 
weep, kralw, daxpiw 
weapons, 7a 
wear (dress), gdopéw 
weariness, Kézos 
weary, be, xdprw, 
darerpyxevant 
weaver, bpdvrns 
weight, Bdpos (n.) 
weighty, to be, rodd dtvacda 
welcome, domdfopar 
well (adv.), e8, kahds 
well, you know, 4)’ of 
be well, e& éxeuw 
do well, 6 rpdccew 
well disposed, xpnerés, mes 
what? ris (ares oblique), 7: 
(kind), zrofos 
-ever, darts, ds dy 
wheu? wére: (rel.) dre 
whence? wé6ev: (rel.) 5dey 
where? zof (08, d:rov) 
to? rot (of, dot) 
from, wd@ev (38ev, drbbev) 
whether, wérepov, drébrepov, et 
which (rel.), ds, dares 
(interrog.), wrérepos [of two], 
rls [of many] 
whichever, Scrts 
(of two), dzérepos 
while [see conjunctions], éws, év 
while (sb.), xpévos 
for a while, ypdvov rwd 
whim, use eix (adv.), or rapdvoua, 
or &vohros 
whimper, xralw, paral fora 
whit, not a, ovdey 
white, Aevecds 
whither, wo? 
(relative), brot, of 
who (inter.), ris, darts (oblique) 
(rel.), ds 
-ever, bores 
whole, ras, ciumas 
oa the whole, ws él rd wodd 
why, da tl; ris; 
wicked, xaxés, poxOnpds, ddcxos 


aroKxdpve, 


wi—ze] 
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widow, x7po. 
wife, yuvy 
will [testament], d:adhxn 
“ (vb.}, BotrAouar : Stavooipar 
willing, be, ¢@w 
notice the idiom, if you are 
willing, ef BovAopéry col éore 
win, yixdw 
(lawsuit), édety 
wine, olvos 
wisdom, codla 
wise, topds, ppdvemos 
wish, 7rodéw, Bovdouat 
with [prep.] 
withdraw, dmévat, dmroxupey 
within, &dov, ow 
without, &€o, éwler 
[prep.] 
(w. partic. ), say ‘not’ 
witness, uaprus 
be a witness, “aprupéw 
call to witness, waprvpouat 
produce witness, apéxopat 
Md pTupas 
give false witness, 
Tupéw 
witty, xoupds, dorefos 
wolf, Adios 
woman, ‘yuv7) 
wonder, @aiza 
(vb. ), Cavpate 
wonderful, gayydovos 
of wonderful size, number, 
quality, Oaupaoros dcos, dav 
pactos ofos 
wont, clwGa ~ 
as (soldiers) are wont, ofa Sh 
(orpariérar) 
wood, £tvAov 
[forest], fn 
wooden, fuuvos 
word, dé-yos 
work, mévos 
(thing done), épyor 
to work, epydfouan, Trovéw 
— mines, 74 péradda Tépvery 
-man, épyarns, Snucoupyds 


Wevdouap- 





world, yi, or use &vOpwrot 
worn out, sampos 
worth, dpery 
(adj. ), G£tos 
worthy (adj.), dios 
worthless, paidos, woxOnpbs, ovdevds 
&étos 
wouuld, rpavparif{o, réuvw 
(sb.), Tpatpa 
wreck, xaradtw 
be wrecked, xaradiva, 
Pbaphyair, dmrorécOat 
wrench, ordw (comp. } 
wretched, kaxodaluwr, dvorvy rs 


bva- 


| write, ypdgw 


writing, ypag¢? 


| wrong, &dixos [sce wicked] 


(sb.), ddicla (abstract) 
ddtxnua (wrongful act) 

to do wrong, ddixéw 

to be wrong, duaprave 


| wrongfully, ddlkws. 


Y 


year, énaurés 
yearly, car’ évauréy (adv. ) 


| yes (see § 183), mdvu ye, wadtora, 


obrws xe, THs yap ot ; 
yet, é7 [still} 
not yet, ofrw 
yield (trs.), mapadoiva: : 
évdoivat, vreikew 
young, véos 
be young, 7Bdw 
youth (a), veavias 
(abstract), vedras, 78%. 


(intr. ) 


Z 


zeal, orovdy, rpoduutla 
zealous, mpo0uuos 
to be zealous, 


Twpobumeia Gat, 
omrovdagey. 
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